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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opport'unity 

W ashington^ D.G. 

The Select Committee met at 11:20 a.m., in room 1318, of the New 
Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. Mondale, chainnan 
of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Mondale. 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and gen- 
eral counsel; and, Bonn Mitchell, professional staff. 

Senator Mondale. The committee will come to order. 

Continuing our hearing this morning, we will hear from Dr. 
Edward B. Fort, superintendent of the Inkster Public Schools, Ink- 
ster, Michigan. 

If you would please take the witness stand. 

Dr. Fort, you have a long prepared statement which I will read; I 
have not read it as yet. We will include it in the record* as though 
read, and you may wish to emphasize certain points during the testi- 
mony. Proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD B. FORT, SUPERINTENDENT, 
INKSTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, INKSTER, MICHIGAN 

Dr. Fort. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, what I would like to do in the next 25 minutes is to 
sift from within the pages of the presentation that the Chair or the 
committee have before them the pertinent and relevant material that 
pertains to four areas of concentration which are these : 

1. I would like to in succinctly defined terms describe a history 
of the racial and social economic injustice which has prevailed in 
the city school district of Inkster, Michigan, which coincidentally’ 
is located approximately 25 minutes from the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. 

2. To review very quickly and briefly the 1967-1968 fiscal crisis 
which materialized in Inkster. 

3. To depict as graphically as possible the discrepancies of 
financiality that exist betw(^n Inkster and its more affluent 
neighbors to the east, specifically the district of Dearborn, 
Michigan. 



*Sco prepared statoment, p. 0920. 
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4. To graphically depict if possible the interrelatedness be- 
tween the Calif or-nia Property Tax decision, the Judge Steven 
Roth decision which \vas just rendered two days ago, as relates 
to the matter of racial desegregation in the immediate tri-county 
area of Oakland, Wayne and Macomb Counties and the alterna- 
tive decisions to the Inkster problem as tied in with the California 
decision and the Roth decisions. 

Senator Mondale. That would be excellent. If you can do that in 25 
minutes, you can have my job. 

Dr. Fort. I think I can. 

Historical, Overview of District 

Now, as far as the school district itself is concerned, the district is 
located in the City of Inkster, approximately 5 miles west of the city 
limit of Dearborn and approximately 25 minutes, as I indicated 
earlier, from the campus of the IJnivei’sity of Michigan. 

I came to this district ns the superintendent in 1967, and I have 
been there for some few months over and above 4 years. 

The City of Inkster was originally incorporated as a village in 
1967, and the population at that time was 4,000. Since then, the popu- 
lation has grown to approximately 45,000 people, less than 50 percent 
of whom are black. 

In 1963, the village lost a considerably large portion of its indus- 
trialized tax base to the eastern fringe of the all-white suburban com- 
munity of Dearborn Heights. And as a result, the city fathers a year 
later made the decision to incorporate the area into a city so as to 
prevent further loss of territory. 

I might note parenthetically that this city was originally foimded 
and named after the Scottish immigrant, Mr. Robert Inkster, who 
coincidentally was a close personal friend of the first Henry Ford. 

I would also note parenthetically that it was Mr. Ford who, in the 
formative days of the founding o^ the Ford empire, w'as responsible 
for bringing into the area, of what was then a village, large numbers 
of black and Appalachian white workei’S for purposes of /manning the 
assembly lines of the Ford industrialized complex in Dearborn. 

I would also note that since 1927, as the adjacent area/ of Dearborn 
became incicasingly aflliient, the area of Inkster becamd increasingly 
racially isolated and concurrently economically disadvantaged. And 
as a result — and I would perceive that this was not merely the result 
of historical happenstance — five separately operated, physically in- 
dependent school districts materialized, each touching on a portion 
of what was then and still is the City of Inkster. 

It should bo noted specifically that of these five districts only one 
was racially isolated to the extent of 86-percent black. The other four, 
including the districts of Wayne, Taylor, Westwood and Cherry Hill, 
ranged in Caucasian population from 66-percent white to 95-pcrccnt- 
plus white. And yet, there are those who w'ould have us believe that 
this kind of racial isolation was simply the result of tlie aligning of 
cow pastures at the time that thi various five districts within this area 
were initially formed. 

Additionally^ it is a documented reality from a historical point of 
view, the District of Inkster was one of the few’ in the entire Macomb, 
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Wayne, Oakland area — tliat is the tri-coimty area — that would ac- 
tually hire black certified professional teachers in tlie 1940’s and 
1950’s. And as a matter of fact, it is because of this situation that that 
district now has an overwhelmingly predominent preponderance of 
black professionals^ many of whom have Master’s degrees, because of 
the fact that they just were notable to secure positions elsewhere in 
the metro area. 

I would also suggest the fact, in conclusion, that the City of Inkster 
is historically a district and a city that has little industry. It is the 
so-called bem’oom community syndrome. It has a public library of 
only 22,700 volumes. It has no theater; it has no public auditorium. 
There is no modern shopping center withm its confines. The residents, 
therefore, are forced to travel elsewhere in the Detroit metropolitan 
area for purposes of taking advantage of the cultural facilities else- 
where. 

I w'ould also note parenthetically that the average annual family 
income in the City of Inkster does not exceed, on the basis of the 
latest figure that I have, $6,000 a year. 

And finally, the District of Inkster has a State equalized assessed 
valuation of $40 million total or approximately $8,137 per child. 

I would note concurrently that despite this fact, the school district 
itself is currently levying a millage of 39.9 mills — one of the top 15 
in the entire county. And this figure includes 7 mills for debt re- 
tirement. 

1967-68 FiscAii Crisis 

Now, as a preamble to phase two of this presentation^ let me very 
quickly hop, skip and jump through the fiscal crisis we lived through 
in 1967-1968. 

At the time that I came to the district as the new superintendent 
in April of 1967, it became discernibly obvious after 2 weeks on the 
job that I had inherited a rather horrendous financial mess. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the preliminary audits clearly substantiated the fact that 
the deficit approximated $l,047j000 for the 1967-68 school year. 

Budget projections for later m the year clearly indicated the fact 
that tliere would be insufficient funds for purposes of continuing the 
operation of this district through June of 1968 .Amd as a matter of 
fact, because of these realities hurried conferences were held — mvolv- 
ing officials in the Wayne County School District as well as from the 
State Department of Education in Lansing — emphasizing the reality 
that the then existing cash projections clearly showed that the cash 
reserve was dwindling to a sum of approximately $20,000 after the 
fii’st pay period in December of 1967. That in vieiy of the fact that the 
operating payrolls for that year, which approximated $28,000, con- 
sumed approximately 81 percent of the total budget, payless paydays 
were inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, they would come as early as Febniary of the 
following year. 

So it appeared we w’ould have to have at least $900,000 of funds 
for purposes of concluding the 1967-68 school year. 

Without going into the details relating to what kinds of action were 
taken for juirposes of eliminating this horrendous financial condition, 
it will suflice to indicate that the Board of Education and the Admin- 
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istration hit upon a plan which involved the massive initiation of a 
lobbying campaign in Lansing — designed to secure the funds neces- 
sary to enable the school district to complete the then school year. 

The financial condition of the district reached the climax in terms 
of severity in March of 1968, when I recommended to the board that 
the projected expenditures for the following fiscal year be curtailed 
to the extent of $500,000 through the elimination of 41 teacher posi- 
tions, one principalship, a couple of secretaries, the director of pickup 
and transportation. 

Let me emphasize the fact that tliis action was a recommendation 
in terms of a preview of coming attractions for the following school 
year. 

With respect to liow to complete the then current school year of 
1967-68, it became necessary for us to devise procedures whereby 
Lansing was going to be made aware of the fact that our situation was 
one of student bankruptcy. 

As a result, the plan was devised whereby 300 parents rode to 
Lansing on buses and following the presentation of testimony before 
a joint committee of the House and Senate Education Committees, 
it was decided that a bill would be introduced on the floor of the 
House. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Fort, could I interrupt? Wliat was your per 
capita student expenditure level at the tirue, approximately? 

Dr. Fort. The per capita student expenditure level was approxi- 
mately $650. This was 1967-68. 

Senator Mondale. How did that compare with the statewide aver- 
age, if you know ? 

Dr. Fort. The statewide average, as I recall, for 1967-68 was ap- 
proximately $850. 

Senator Mondale. What are you spending now ? 

Dr. Fort. The District of Inkster at the current time is spending 
$715 per child. 

Senator Mondale. Do you know what the statewide average is now ? 

Dr. Fort. The statewide average at the present time was $900 plus. 

Senator Mondale. You consistently stayed about $200 to $250 be- 
hind the average ? 

Dr. Fort. The average. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. I suppose there are adjoining school districts 
with $500 and $600? 

Dr. Fort. As a matter of fact, on the positive side, greater than 
that — as I will indicate momentarily. The discrepancy widens, par- 
ticularly if you refer to the more affluent district, for example, of 
Dearborn. 

Million Dollar Fund Established 

Now to summarize as far as the financial crisis of 1968 was con- 
cerned, the State House passed House Bill 3332 which established a 
$1 million fund. This fund enabled the district to eliminate its in- 
debtedness in terms of operation funds to the extent of $706j000. It 
was decided as a part of this bill that this money would be paid back 
to the district at the rate of 6-percent interest for the, first $305,000 
and at the rate of 5-percent interest for the remaining $400,000. 
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It is interesting to note that, prior to the conceptualization and pas- 
sage of tliis legislation, the parents who were involved in the busing 
episode on the Lansing Legislature indicated the fact that if Gov- 
ernor Komney — who at that time was campaigning for the Kepublican 
nomination for the Presidency in New Hampshire — did not lend the 
stature of his leadership and capacity behind these parental efforts, 
then the local constituency would charter buses that would be de- 
signed. ultimately to follow him to New Hampshire. The spokesman 
for the Governor of the State suggested that Superintendent Fort was 
eng^ed in a Democratic-contrived plot for purposes of embarrassing 
the Governor. 

Well, that is the story of the financial crisis of ^67-68. 

Let me zero in here to phase three, which pertains to the situation 
that developed between Inkster and the surrounding districts, the 
chief one being the all-white city of Dearborn. 

I am thoroughly convinced, having reviewed in some detail, the re- 
cently completed California State Supreme Court decision on Sen^ano 
veisus Priest^ et al, that “the quality of education for school aged chil- 
dren is a function of the wealth of the children’s parents and neigh- 
bors as measured by the tax base of the school district in which said 
“children reside.” And furthermore, the quality of education for 
school-age children becomes a function of the geographical accident 
of the school district in which said children reside and present schemes 
for financing public school districts in these States” — 'and, of course, 
Inkster is the classic example, and let me zero in on what I mean by 
that. 

In the Coimty of Wayne there are 39 school districts. The range in 
terms of State assessed valuation per child is from $8,000 — and these 
are round figures — to a total of $60,000 for the biracial district of 
River Rouge. In Grosse Pointe, the all-silk-stocking area, the SEV is 
$29,000 per child ; Dearborn, $39,000 behind each chad ; and Oak Park, 
$36,000 behind each child. 

Now the proof of the pudding with respect to the validky of the 
California decision is precisely in the fact that there are seme dis- 
tricts that can levy 1 mill ; and, on the basis of that mill levy, secure 
five and even 10 times as much money as their less fortunate and less 
affluent neighbor. For example, Inkster on the basis of the levy of 1 
mill can raise only $40,000 in local moneys. Conversely, Dearborn, less 
than 5 miles to the east, can raise $903,000 with 1 mill. Warren Consoli- 
dated — the all-white district that r^ently refused to accept Federal 
funds from HUD for purposes of involving themselves in urban re- 
newal programs on a biracial basis — can receive $66(^00 as far as one 
child is concerned in terms of milled levy. Finally, Oak Park can re- 
ceive $204,000. 

Now notice the fact that in almost every case that I have cited that 
without exception the districts that are able to secure the highest 
amount of total return from 1 millage of levy are overwhelmingly 
Caucasian. The only two exceptions are Inkster, which is all black to 
all intents and purposes, and the district of Muskegon Heights, which 
is comparable in size to Inkster, only 4,000 children, and which is 
approximately 79-percent black. For 1 mill of levy, they are able to 
secure only $51,000 or about $10,000 more than the district of Inkster. 
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CoMPArasoN Between Inkster and Dearborn 

So you see, the situation that we have here is one wherein, as indi- 
cated by the Califoniia State Supreme Court, the wealthy school dis- 
tricts are in effect literally able to have their cake and eat it, too. 

Now let me depict five areas of massive economic discrepancy be- 
tween Inkster and the model of Dearborn. 

In Inkster, in tenns of quickening developing, there is only a basic 
textbook per child at all levels of instruction, K-through-12. In some 
rooms there are no textbooks, and as a result we have to resort to the 
ingenuity of teacher cr^tivity for purposes of devising instructional 
procedure. Conversely, in Dearborn on a K-through-12 basis there is 
a multiple textbook approach. 

Fact number two, science laboratoiy facilities in Inkster are avail- 
able only in the areas of biology, physics and chemistry at the high 
school level. Coriv'ereely, science laboratories in Dearborn are available 
at the junior Irigh school level, the high school level, and also at the 
elementary school level. 

Fact number three, there is only one high school in Inkster. That 
one hidi school has one library. That library has less than 2,500 vol- 
umes. Conversely, on the flip-side of the com. Dearborn has several 
high schools, all of which have no fewer in terms of libraiy focilities, 
than 3,500 volumes apiece. 

Number four, Inkster’s current expenditure is $715 per child. Con- 
versely, as far as expenditures per child are concerned, in the district 
of Dearborn the average is $1,595 — the highest in the county of Wayne. 

And finally, fact number five, as far as Inkster is concerned most 
buildings in that district are more than 15 yeais old. In fact, we have 
two that are over 25 years old. Conversely, the majority of the build- 
ings in Dearborn are less than 15 years old; and as a matter of fact, 
several which have been constructed wdthin the last 10 years are being 
phased out in terms of student utilization because of the dwindling 
school population. 

So these, Mr. Chairman, are the facts as they relate to the issue of 
the obvious discrepancy that exists between the “haves” and the “have 
nots.” 

And so I would strongly suggest that the kinds of recommendations 
and observations that were made by the former State Superintendent 
of Instruction, Dr. Ira Polley, who is now at the University of Michi- 
gan, are very definite in principle. He indicated in Septemoer of 1968 
uie following : 

. . . the present system of financing schools in Michigan [and I would assert 
that this Is applicable to the other 49 states, with the possible exclusion of the 
state of Hawaii] has live major shortcomings, which are (1) the system is 
inadequate, (2) it is unfair and produces Inequalities, (3) It Is illogical and 
Irrational, (4) it is unrealistic, and (5) it fogs responsibility and authority. 

In elaborating on this thesis Dr. Polley asserts that it is inadequate 
because, in accordance with statistical data available in the 1967—68 
school year when he was superintendent, whereas Michigan per pupil 
expenditures were estimated. at an average of $628 — which is the n^re 
I referred to earlier. Conversely the figures for New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut and California, respectively, were $982, $807, $715 
and $685. 
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The system, according to Dr. Polley, is unfair and unequal because 
under tlie present arrangement, if one distinct has a State equalized 
assessed valuation of $5,000 — and, of course, he was referring to 
Inkster, which was the figure at that time — and another district has a 
valuation of $30,000 per pupil — and, of course, that was the Dearborn 
district — then clearly the poorer system has to levy taxes six times 
that of the wealthy if it expects to laise from local taxes amounts 
comparable to those raised in the wealthy districts. 



Therefore, in conclusion, I would assert that the problem that we 
have in Inkster is one which relates not only to the reality that this 
system is economically disadvantaged; but also, it relates concurrently 
to the reality that the system is racially isolated. And the fact very 
clearly remains that in Michigan those systems that have the least 
amount of industrialized tax roll behind each child concurrently tend 
to be the districts that have disproportionately hirg;e numbers of chil- 
dren who are black, Chicano, or Appalachian white. 

I would assert the time has come tor some kind of solution to be 
found ns n means of seeing to it that the kind of description of the 
ghetto that exists today does not become an ongoing reality. 

You will recall, for example, that the nationally known psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Kenneth Clarke, in his treatise, “Dark Ghetto,” asserted the 
following, and I quote Dr. Clarke : 

The symptoms of lower class society aflSict the Dark Ghettos of America — low 
aspiration, poor education, family instability, illegitimacy, imemployment, crime, 
drug addiction, and alcoholism, frequent illness and early death. Why? Because 
blacks begin wiUi the primary affliction of inferior racial status, the bimlens of 
despair and hatred is more pervasive. Even initiative usually goes unrewarded 
as relatively few blacks succeed in moving beyond menial jobs, and those that 
do find racial discrimination ever>’where they go. 

And so I would suggest that there is in fact— and this is the con- 
cluding point — a very definite and decided and positive relationship 
between the California decision — the Seirano decision — and ultimate 
solution to this problem. 

You recall, for example, that in 1967 the Michigan State Legisla- 
ture commissioned the nationally known financial consultant from 
the University of Chicago Research Center, Dr. J. Allen Thomas, to 
conduct a finance study in Michigan for purposes of determining the 
extent to which there was equality of educational opportunity in this 
State. He indicated the fact that no such equality existed. He con- 
cluded vdiat the most favorable educational opportunities : 

... are available to students who live In districts of (1) high per pupil state 
equalized assessed valuation, (2) high expenditures per pupil for education, (3) 
large size as measured by an enrollnnent of 6,000 or over, (4) high social class in 
terms of levels of Income, quality of residence, and a preponderance of higher 
status occupaUons. 



This, therefore, would lead me to conclude that those who have fled 
the urban areas of cities — Detroit and Philadelphia to the so-called 
havens of safety of Dearborn, Grosse Pointe, Birmingham, and 
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Beverly Hills, California — have done so because of the fact that they 
are aware of the reality that equality of educational opiiortunity is 
being systematically and deliberately, with malice aforethought, pro- 
mulgated in this country as a means of seeing that the inequality of 
educational opportunity becomes an ongoing status quo. Now as a 
result we find that the children who have not, continue to have not, 
whereas those who have, continue to grow' more affluent. 

I was appalled, for e.xample, at the statement that was made by the 
Mayor of the city of Beverly Hills shortly after the California court 
released the statement wherein he asserted — and I think I am para- 
phrasing as I quote— “that if, in fact, this decision stands the test of 
litigation at a higher level that it will result in the so-called lighthouse 
school districts” — and he is referring to Beverly Hills — “being 
dragged down to the level of the lesser districts,” end quote. Of course, 
what the good Mayor is admitting is what we have known has been 
the case for years m this country. The fact that those who have not, 
particularly from the perspective of public school education, continue 
to have not. 

And so I would surmise, in conclusion, that something has to be 
done as a means of eliminating these kinds of disparities. 

FlNANCIAIi ReFO»M 

One of the things I would certainly suggest the committee be in- 
volved in at least taking a long hard look at, is this. It is two pronged. 
Number one, to review in some depth the composition of the school 
finance study that was presented a few yearn ago by Dr. J . Allen 
Thomas. He indicated that perhaps the statewide ta.\ is the route to 
go. Number two, the suggestion that w'as made by Dr. Mark Shedd as 
quoted in Time magazine recently as he came before this committee. 
He indicated the following: That the Federal Government should 
nationalize the Nation’s 25 largest city systems at a cost of $10 billion 
to $12 billion per year, without something more than pious pie in 
the sky. He further said that : 

. . . there won’t be, In the wi. Is of one famous American, any urban public 
school systems left. 

Finally, I would agi’ee with Dr. Shedd that if, in fact, the Federal 
and State establishment does not take an avowed position of support 
for the thesis that the inequality of educational opimrtunity that ex- 
ists in this Nation is nothing more than a disavowance of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution, then obviously there will certainly 
be more inequalities. 

That’s it. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for your most excellent 
statement, and one wliich very clearly spells out the kind of handicaps 
under which a school administrator operates when seeking to educate 
children in an rmderfinanced school system. I think you mentioned 
this at the beginning. What percentage of the schoolchildren in you 
system are black ? 

Dr. Fort. The school system, according to the Labor census, is ap- 
proximately 87-percent black. 
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Senator Mondale. And are there other minorities there? 

Dr. Fort. Basically not, sir. There are one or two Chicano families, 
but it is totally biracial, white and black. 

Senator Mondale. And is it basically all poor? Do you have any 
sections 

Dr. Fort. There is one section of the system that contains a small 
pocket of allliient families that come from the semiwealth of teaching 
positions, registered nui’ses, several attorneys and several physicians. 
I would say that, perhaps, 80 percent of the district is economically 
disadvantaged. And at least 50 percent of that 80 percent is living on 
a family income level that can meet Title I standards. 

Senator Mondale. And do many of their children go to public 
schools in Inkster ? 

Dr. Fort. About half. The others are in private schools. _ 



Low KEVEmjE District 

Senator Mondale. So that for many years now, since you came to 
the system in 1967, you have had to operate a school system which 
has a very low property value per pupil? 

Dr. Fort. It is the lowest in the county’s 39 districts. 

Senator Mondale. Despite an equity level double and triple some 
of the surrounding communities, you have been able to generate a per 
pupil spending level which is far below the average and which has 
run you in bankruptcy ? 

Dr. Fort. As a matter of fact, the only way in which this system 
has been able to survive aside from the $700,000 loan from the State 
is through Federal funds. For example, 2 yeare ago the system ^vas 
forced to delay the opening of a $2 million junior high school build- 
ing because it would take, on a 10-month basis, $250,000 to operate 
this building. 

Senator Mondale. You built a new building and it was empty. 

Dr. Fort. Right. It was empty for a year. We were able to secure 
funds from the Federal Government under the special needs section 
of the 1968 amendments to the Vocational Education Act. This pro- 
gram has been expanded such that now we are fully utilizing that 
building — Federal funds, not local. 

Senator Mondale. In addition to these other problems, according to 
your testimony, you have some classes with no textbooks at all. 

Dr. Fort. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. You have science courses with no laboratories. 



Salary Range Below Norm 

Dr. Fort. Right. And we have teachers whose salaries range $1,500 
to $2,000 below the countywide norm depending on what range they 
are in. 

Senator Mondale. So when you compete in the teacher market you 
have to offer not only classrooms of disadvantaged children with 
teaching inadequacies, and I assume oversize claves, but you also have 
to offer prospective teachers a pay scale which is $1,500 to $2,000 be- 
neath what they might get elsewhere ? 
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Dr. Fort. Correct. 

Senator Mondale. Does that contribute quite a bit to the attractive- 
ness of your offer? 

Dr. Fort. Well, it contributes quite a bit to teacher strikes. We have 
a pretty good track. I have had three strikes in 4 year's, and the main 
issue was salaries. 

As far as the attractiveness of teachers is concerned, I would surmise 
the only reason why we are able to hold the system together from a 
pei'sonnel-teacher basis is because of the commitment of black and 
white staff. In other words, there are teachers in our system who — on 
a $2,000 salary differential, to the contrary notwithstanding — are will- 
ing to stay and do a job for the children. 

Senator Mondale. They are sacrificing ? 

Dr. Fort. They are sacrificing financially. 

Achievement Tests 

Senator Mondale. As I understand it, Michigan keeps more com- 
plete records on grade skill achievement levels than do most States. 

Dr. Fort. That is correct, at the 4th and 7th grade levels. 

Senator Mondale. iVhat is the achievement level of the children in 
the Inkster school ? 

Dr. Fort. For both the 4th and 7th grade test results our youngsters 
scored below the 50-percentile level. 

Senator Mondale. What does tiiat mean ? 

Dr. Fort. That means if the national norm is 50 percent our young- 
sters ara in the 30-perceht range. As a result it means, in effect, that 
perhaps as many as 70 percent of the youngstei's at grade four level — 
and I hate to use gradations, but this is the way the system works 

Senator Mondale. I appreciate that. 

Dr. Fort. It means that somewhere between 60 and 70 percent of the 
4th graders who took that test are achieving below the 50-percentile 
level when you run a statistical correlation in terms of national norms. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, based on the test results, whether 
they are valid or not, 60 to 70 percent of the children score below 50 
percent — the medium or mean of other children taking tests. By how 
much is the average student behind grade level in basic skilh by the 
7th grade ? Or what was it, 4th grade ? 

Dr. Fort. Now I am getting to the area of generalizing, but if 
memoi'y serves me correctly the youngsters tend to be by the time they 
reach grade 7 one grade level below. In other words, they are achieving 
at the 6th grade level. And in accordance with the data that Ken 
Clarke produced in his study in Harlem 5 yeare ago — and our results 
are basically the same — that gap tends to widen, such as by the time 
the youngster reaches grade 12 and takes the S.E.T. test the results 
are such that the children are achieving at the 10.5 level. 

Senator Mondale. So they are about 21/^ years beliind ? 

Dr. Fort. Right. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat about absenteeism, what percentage? 

Dr. Fort. Absenteeism does not tend to become a problem for our 
youngsters until they reach grade nine. That is the senior high school 
level. Then there is a recognizable increase in that incidence. 
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Senator Monday. Do you have a standard percentage you might 
expect to be missing on a given day ? 

Dr. Fort. Only in terms of dropout. I M'ould suggest the dropout 
rate is about 10 percent of the graduating class. In other words, 10 
percent of the children who enter grade 9 don’t graduate at grade 
12, 3 yeare later. But convei'sely — and this is interesting — a dispro- 
portionately large number of our high school graduates who do leave 
the stage with sheepskin in hand go on to some area of higher educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, ^vhen compared with surrounding districts 
it is higher, it is disproportionately higher. I think the reason for this 
is the fact that these children have a commitment to — despite the kind 
of inequities they have gone through in 12 years of schooling in 
Inkster, they tend to realize the fact tliat education, ultimately higher 
education is the vehicle for achieving racial equality. 

Senator Mondale. In your opinion, with the budget funding that 
you have, are you able to deliver equal educational opportunity to 
children in Inkster ? 

Dr. Fort. No possible way that I can even close the gap between 
Inkster and Dearborn, or even Inkster and Detroit, without levying 
twice as many mills as the district is currently levying for purposes 
of coming up to one-third, if you will, of the kind of output that 
Dearborn, for example, can get. 

See, we are talking about a ratio that is horrendously inadequate. 
For example, as I indicated earlier, for 1 mill we get ^0,000, Dear- 
born gets $900,000 for 1 mill. 

Now' the folly of the system, as I indicated earlier, is the fact that 
the State-aid formula is supposed to close statistically the gap between 
those tw'o mathematical differentials, but obviously this simply hasn’t 
been the case. 

Senator Mondale. As a matter of fact, I saw one study of Michigan 
indicating that the State-aid fonnula aggravates it. 

Dr. Fort. It does. It does w'ith respect — when you get dow'n to the 
minuscule data processes procedure of dollars-expendw-ijer-one -child 
you will discover that the point that you just made is true. And we 
have been able to prove this, I might add, statistically on the basis of 
research that we have just received through State funding with the 
Educational Turnkey Company in Washington, D.C. 

Expenditures and Achievekent 

Senator Mondale. MHiat do you say to the education researchers 
who claim that the relationship between money and achievement is 
yet to be established, therefore — before you get money you ought to 
have a new theory that assure^ that there is some relationship. 

Dr. Fort. That is a totally inadequate and nonvalidated contention, 
and I would dare these so-called educational researchers to refute, 
for example, this conteriLlon. Scarsdale, New York, which is sitting 
on top of the highest level of affluent county which is in this country, 
is expending somewhere between $1,500 and $1,600 per child. They 
concurrently have one of the highest levels of pupil achievement, as 
based upon 5th grade test scores of any in the country. Why? Because 
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tliero was a relationship between expenditures per cliild and educa- 
tional outcomes as measured by the standardized pupil achievement 
tests. 

I think that the contention of these researcher’s is, if not intentional, 
it is by implication institutionalized racism in tliis respect. What they 
are doing is promulgating tire thesis of Jensen, and as you recall, Dr. 
Jensen from the Unrver'Sity of California, Berkeley, has asser*ted that 
black and Chicano kids inately are unable to compete in terms of 
anticipated learning outcomes at the same le\’el of competency as are 
their concurrently operating white counterparts. Of course, if that 
is true, then the ultimate conclusion — as related to that contention — 
is the assertion that rro matter how nriich nroney you spend on a child 
if he is black or Chicano yon still will ,rot get the same kind of corre- 
lation between his test score results and the test score results of the 
child who resides in Scai'sdale, New York. And, of course, this is sheer 
nonsense, because, as a matter of fact, the Detroit Public School Dis- 
trict on the basis of the conclusion of a 3-year $6 million program for 
inner city children — of which there were 2,000 in some six schools in 
the inner city — shows conclusively that on the basis of expending 
$1,200 per pupil for 3 yeai'S the levels of achievement were raised in 
this district, which contained only 84 white children and the romain- 
ing of that 2,000 were black. 

Senator Mondale. Is that a published study ? 

Dr. Fort. This is a published study. It is available from the office of 
Dr. Lewis Monacel, Assistant Superintendent for Special Studies in 
Detroit. 

Senator Mondale. He was supposed to testify before us. 

Dr. Fort. This study answers your question in terms of; Number 
one, it disavows the contention, the racism contention of Jensen ; Num- 
ber two, it substantiates iny contention that there definitely is a sta- 
tistical correlation between input and educational outcome, the racial 
background of the child to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Senator Mondale. I agree with your comments. It is interesting 
that while these people say there is no relationship between money and 
quality of education, when it comes to their own children — you don’t 
find the upper-middle-class white children in schools that spend $650 
per pupil. 

Dr. Fort. Never do. As a matter of “act, they generally end up in 
private schools where they spend $2,000 per child and have class size 
of 15 or 20. 

Of course, the thing that bothers me. Senator, is the fact that this 
kind of system has consistently and repeatedly since the 1600’s been 
used as the cloak for asserting — for having the unmitigated audacity 
to assert — there is equality of educational opportunity in this country. 
Of course this is a lie. It is subterfuge to the highest level of degree. 

Senator Mondale. Education is somewhere TOhind the old legal de- 
fense issue. You know, you used to have the right to counsel, only had 
to have the money to hire counsel. Now, finally, the court realized that 
this was a right without substance, thus the Gideon case i*uled that 
you have to provide counsel. In the same sense, the right to equality in 
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education — which we assume exists — is without substance unless you 
deliver up the resources that permit you to provide equality in educa- 
tion. And that one thing is an arithmetical thing, equal dollars. But 
if you want true equality we must also realize that these children have 
been cheated many times in the sorts of things that w'e come to take 
for granted among the middle-class whites. If we want the educational 
system to help them, we have to give them even a little extra. 

Dr. Fort. True. 

iNTiBGRATION IRRELEVANT 

Senator Mondaug. Well, this committee is supposed to be dealing 
with the problems of desegregation and integration. That is practi- 
cally irrevelant in your case. You don’t have any whites in your 
schools. 

Dr. Fort. This is certainly obvious, and as a corollary to that state- 
ment, this is the reason I asserted 15 minutes ago that there is an 
interrelatedness between the decision in Detroit, the California deci- 
sion, and the ultimate solution of this problem. Because, in Detroit, 
for exampile, what those who are opposed to the ritual of desegre- 
gation are interested in is to prevent the black disadvantaged young- 
ster from crossing Eight Mile Road and moving into the sea of afflu- 
ence, where he can get some of the goodies that exist in places like 
South Oak Park. Obviously the corollary continues as relates to the 
youngster moving fi-om the nonaffluent arena of Inkster to the mas- 
sive affluent arena of Dearborn public schools, 5 miles down the road. 

Senator Mondale. So when Coleman says the best you can do for a 
child is put him in a classroom with advantaged children, that doesn’t 
mean anything to you ? That is a strategy that has no value to you in 
Inkster ? 

Dr. I’.ORT. Absolutely not. You see, I am convinced, the fact that 
Operation Breadbasket — Rev. Jesse Jackson from Chicago last year 
made a st.atement which I agree with. He said the name of the game is 
not one of seeldng to resolve the issue really between integration and 
racial sepa .ition; but, instead, to admit the fact that the black child 
is not — tnrough some kind of mystical system of osmosis— going to 
learn because of the fact and by virtue of the reality that he is physio- 
logically located directly next to the white child. That isn’t the case. 
That, instead, historically the capital has followed the white child ; 
so, in fact, the only way the black child can get the same piece of the 
pie that the white counterpart has had for 300 years is by racial 
desegregation. 

Senator Mondale. And also, isn’t there another point — ^that if you 
argue a black child can only learn when sitting next to a white child — 
that is a racist argument? 

Dr. Fort. It is one I don’t buy. 

Senator Mondale. But would you not say that if you have children 
from stable black middle-class families in Inkster that those children 
would be an important asset in your cla^s ? 
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Student Mixture Important Asset 

Dr. Fort. Well, as a matter of fact, they are now. And it is because 
of that reality that I have insisted upon my district’s adherence to 
the Hobson vei-sus Hansen decision — that there will be no tracking 
at the senior high school level. Instead, the youngsters who come from 
homes that are affluent will have a discernable level of mixture with 
their less economically advantaged counterparts in that Physics II 
classroom of the high school. 

Senator Mondale. The point being, if I understand Coleman, he did 
say an important element to any successful education program is the 
make-up of the student body in terms of the advantages they hav^ 
that the interplay between students is a very important part of 
education. 

Dr. Fort. Undeniable. 

Senator MondaIiE. Also, one of the things we have done is not oidy 
segregate people by race, but segregate them by economics and social 
standing as well. We put the most disadvantaged poor — whites, 
blacks, brown, reds, name it — together, and we denied them a tax 
base. We don’t give them money, we don’t give them that interplay 
that ought to occur in a classroom between students. What we do is 
send them some more research studies to help them in any way they 
may be helpful. 

Well, thank you very much for a most useful statement. Your whole 
statement will appear as though read. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE SENATOR MONDALE COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PREDOMINATELY BLACK SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Prom; Dr. Edward B. Port , Superintendent 
Inkster, Michigan Public Schools 

Date: Wednesday, September 29, 1971 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF DISTRICT 

The School District of Inkster, Michigan is located in the City of 

I * 

Inkster which lies five miles west of the City limits of Learhom, and 
approximately twenty-five minutes from the Ann Arhor campus of the 
University of Michigan. The oity was initially incorporated as a village 
in 1927. At that time, the village population was 1|,000. The oity 
population is currently l|5f000, less than SOffo of whom €Lre Black. In ^ 
1963 the village lost a considerably large portion of its indust ralized 
tax base to the all-white city of Dearborn Heig^its, and subsequently 
was inoorporated into a city, in I96I1, as a means of preventing further 
loss of territory. The city itself, paradoxically enou^, was founded 
by Robert Inkster, a Scotish immigrant. Mr. Inkster, coincidentally, 
was a close personal friend of the Late Henry Ford. During the initial 
stages of World War II, a considerably large number of citizens from 
the south were transported to the Inkster area for purposes of working 
on the assembly lines of the Ford Motor Company — that gigantic 
industrialized complex, housed within the city limits of the municiplity 
of Dearborn. Mr. Ford was responsible for opening a food commissary 
for purposes of servicing the needs of the Inkster residents, during 
this time period. 

It should be noted, parenthetically, that with the passage of 
timer following the village incorporation in 1927> this area, 
adjacent to the affluent City of Dearborn, began to become increasingly 
isolated, not only racially but also economically. Concurrently, with 
this phenomenon, there evolved a situation wherein five separate 
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public school districts materialized in the area — each of which 
touched portions of the City of Inkster. That district which comprised 
the largest geographical portion of the City of Inkster tecame known 
as the Inkster Public School District. Despite the reality that the 
City of Inkster, as a municipality, contained less th;-^ Black 
citizens, as a part of its population composition, the District 
itself rapidly maintained the posture of one which was completely 
racially isolated. As a matter of fact, that latest racial census 
figures, as released hy the State of Michigan, indicate the reality 
that the School District of Inkster contains a Black population in 
excess of It is interesting to note, despite the claims to 

the contrary, that all evidence would very definitely seem to point 
to the conclusion that it is less than historical happenstance that 
there is one district in the area which is not only predominately 
Black, hut also isolated economically. The other four i.urrounding 
school districts include Cherry Hill, 9^5^ plus Caucasian; Wayne, 
Caucasian; Taylor, 3 ^ Caucasian; and Westwood, 66?J Caucasian. 

The School District of Inkster, as will he indicated later, contains 
the least amount of state equalized assessed valuation behind each 
child of any district in the entire county of Wayne, of which there 
are 39. Additionally, it contains the hipest incidence of Black 
students of any in the county, including the School District of 
Detroit. Additionally, it is a documented reality — that from 
a historical’ point of view - the District of Inkster was one 
of the few which, in the 19U0's and 50's would hire Black professionkls 
as teachers in the public school system. As a result of this historical 
circumstance, the staff has been predominately Black, with large 
numbers of its composition consisting of teachers with Master's 
Degrees — who were trained to teach any where in Michigan -- but 
because of the implications of institutionalized racism, were 
unable to find positions in districts that were predominately Caucasian. 
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The socio-economic struct^e of the District is one wherein at 
least four schools contain large numbers of economically disadvantaged 
youngsters. This has a historical significance, particularly in view 
of the fact that in one such school attendance area, a large expanse 
of war housing was constructed which has remained in the community 
since that time. This expanse includes the Carver homes, and the 
LeMoyne Gardens. Because of such deprivation factors as these, the 
District has been eligible for federal funds under Title I of the 
Elementaxy and Secondary Act of 1965 for p\rrposee of providing 
exemplary services above and beyond those that could possibly be 
provided on a limited budget basis by the school district. As 
indicated earlier, the City of Inkster is essentially a bedroom 
community, with little industry. It has a public library of some 
22,700 volumes, no theatre and no public auditorium. There is no 
up-to-date shopping center within the geographical limits of the - 
city itself. Residents, therefore, are forced to travel elsewhere 
in the Detroit-Metropolitan area for economic and cultural facilities. 
The median family income within the confines of Inkster Public School 
District has approxjjaated $6,000 per year, which indicates the 
difficulty of such travel for residents. Based upon currently 
existing assessment practices, the Inkster Public Schools, as will 
be elaborated upon later, has a state equalized assessed valuation 
of only $8,137 per child — as related to a $1*0,688,771 total state 
equalized assessed valuation. As previously stated, this SEV per 
child is the lowest in the county. 

The Inkster Public Schools, concurrently, is levying a millage 
rate of 32.9 mills, one of the tep fifteen in the entire county. 

This figure includes 7 mills fpr debt retirement. 
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THE 1967-1968 FINANCIAL CRISIS 

At the time that I came to the District as the new superintendent 
in the Spring of 1967 1 it hecame discernibly obvious, after two weeks 
on the job, that I had inherited an horrendous financial mess. As 
a matter of fact, preliminaxy audits clearly indicated the fact that 
the inherited deficit approximated $ 1,0147 >000 for the 1967-68 school 
year. A hurried review of the district *s financial posture in the 
immediately preceding years quickly revealed the reality that the 
system had reached a point in its financial history where it could 
no longer continue at the status quo. Budget projections for later 
in the year clearly indicated the fact that there would be insufficient 
funds for purposes of continuing the operation of the District throu^ 
June 30, 1968 . As a matter of fact, conferences were held involving 
officials from the Intermediate School District, as well as from the 
administrative finance office of the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction — emphasizing the reality that the then cash projections 
clearly showed that the reserves wo'uld dwindle to a sum of $20,000 
after the first pay period in December of 1967« In view of the fact 
that operating payrolls at that time consummed approximately 81^5 
of the total budget for the I 967-68 school year, it became .fairly 
obvious (payrolls approximated $28,000 per month) that payless pay 
days vrauld, in fact, materialize as early as Pebrusory of I 968 . 

According to the then projected cash schedule of batlances for the 
General Fund, ending June 30, I 968 , it would be necessary for the 
District to secure a minimum of $900,000 plus in .additional cash 
for purposes of operating the school system between November 17 > 

1967 and June 30, I 968 . 
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It should he noted that in I96I; the Inkster Board of Education 
adopted a resolution which resulted in the successful passage of 
a bond issue wliich included a provision of iSkl 9OOO earmarked for 
the construction of a new secondary school building on a l5-acre 
site located in the northern 1 predominately Caucasian portion of 
the school district. The building to-be-constructed 1 would be 
desegregated. From the proceeds of another bond issue in I966, 

$1,197 1000 were earmarked for purposes of the completion of the 
to-be-constructed secondary school building. The addition of this 
latter sum of money raised the total amount to $l,8i4i,l400; contracts 
were let , and the school system began the construction of a new 
junior hi^ school building, designed to handle the overflow of 
secondary students, as currently attending the Fellrath Junior 
Hi^ School. Following the passage of the last bond issue, and 
the beginning of construction on this $1,000,000 plus edifice, 
memy things happened. Architects, construction engineers, electrical 
contractors, mechanical contractors and the general contractors moved 
with all deliberate speed toward the completion of this building so 
that it wovild be ready and available for the housing of the educational 
needs of an overflow of youngeters anticipated for the Spring semester 
of 1968. Covering an area of approximately 70,000 feet, this building 
had been designed to be, perhaps, one of the finest of its kind in 
the greater Metropolitan area, including not only classroom stations, 
but also mathematics, science and teaching laboratories as 

well as facilities for purposes of handling vo.cationfid education 
programs. Unfortunately, in November of 1967, the Board of Education 
reluctantly adopted a resolution calling for the delay of the opening 
of this building, because of the fiscal impossibility of securing the 
$250,000 needed to operate same. The resolution contained the 
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stipulation that the Board would charge the Superintendent with 
the responsibility for developing a comprehensively defined plan 
for securing the revenue needed to operate the bviilding. 

In:, the meantime, the District in 1S6? applied for and received 
an advance of $1400,000 against its 1967-68 state aid for p’oxposes 
of defraying the cost of operating the Inkster Public Schools 
through June 30, I967. During the height of the teacher strike, 
which materialized in September of the same year, the Superintendent in- 
itiated a resolution calling for the borrowing of an additional 
$500 ,000 against I967-68 state aid, for purposes of meeting payroll 
costs between September and December of 19^7 • Once the state 
authorization was secured for same, the District found some 
difficulty with respect to obtaining a $500,000 loan from a local 
bank. The local bank refused to submit a lending bid, and as 
a result, the teachers and staff were forced to experience one 
payless pay day at that time. Subsequent action on the part of 
the Superintendent resulted in the securing of a $500,000 loan 
from another bank at a considerably higher rate of interest. As 
.indicated previously, it became perfectly clear that notwithstanding 
these two leans, the cash on hand would not be sufficient to meet 
payroll requirements for the second pay day in December of 1967* 

Only through subsequent action of the Municipal. Finance Commission 
was it possible for the District to borrow up to 50?^ of I967 taxes 
for purposes cf securing additional $290,000, thereby enabling it 
to at least meet payroll througji the Spring of I968. 

The financial condition of the District reetohed the apex when, 
in March of I968, I recommended to the Boenrd that the projected 
expenditures' for I968 and 19^9 be curtailed to the extent of 
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$500>000* Tte expenditures cuts would include the elimination 
lA te.ohi«, pceitlons, one prinoipai.bip, 2 eecretBieo end 1 
cnnrioulu. coordinator, ».d 1 full-time director of trenoportation. 
in addition, trinepott.lion service, would be completely eliminated 
afthe secondary level. 

This action, it should be noted at this juncture, had nothing 
to do with completion of the 1967-68 school year. It was designed 
to enable the system to survive beyond July 1. 1968 - should some 
kind of plan be approved by the State, which would enable the system 
to continue through J’une 30, 1968. At this tine, it became fairly 
obvious to the State that Inkster was in the midst of a financial 
crisis. The District faced the same kind of potential catastrophe 
as that which had already been experienced by the Ohio School 
District of Versailles. In that case, as the committee probably 
recalls, the school district was forced to close down from January 
31 through March l3, 1967 because of the non-availability of state 
revenues for purposes of continuing its operation. Operations 
resumed, only after local taxes -came in- after March l3. In the 
case of Inkster, it became fairly obvicus to the State that several 
factors were unique: (l) the District had already taxed itself 

to the bilt - and certainly could not anticipate any additional 
property tax support from the local constituency, (2) the District 
vas still the poorest in the county, (3) the state was not inclined 
to provide for a carte blanche, loan to the Inkster Public Schools. 

It was at this point in time that I devised a plan, as approved 
by the Board, to launch an all out effort toward forcing the Lansing 
legislature to take some kind of definitive action which would result 
bankruntoy condition which- was rapidly approaching 
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in Inkster. A Citizens Advisory Committee on School Finance was 
immediately launched. During the Vinter of I 967 - 68 , a group of 3 OO 
parents and interested supporters came to' Lansing, on buses, for 
purposes of presenting testimony before a Joint Session of the 
House and Senate Education Committees. The spokesman indicated, 
in no uncertain terms, that unless some kind of financial aid was 
to bo forthcoming from the State — Inkster would cease to exist 
as a public school district. It should be noted, parenthetically, 
that at the same time the then Governor of Michigan, Mr. George 
Romney, was in the process of campaigning for the Republican 
candidacy for the President, in the State of Now Hampshire. Com- 
ments wore made by some parents at the Lansing meeting, that if 
the Governor did not use his leadership for purposes of seeking 
relief from the state legislature — the buses would bo financed 
by the local constituency, for purposes of following Mr. Romney 
to Now Hampshire for purposes of seeking an audience with him. 

Some of the Romney spokesman suggested, at this point, that 
Superintendent Fort was engaged in a Democratically contrived 

plot for purposes of "embrassing the Governor**. 

/ 

After two inonths of Hearings before the leadership 'pf the House 
and Senate in Lansing, and as a result of very able Msistanoe on 
the part of such leaders as Senator Coleman Young in. Lansing, 
the District was able to secure a preliminary commitment from 
the leadership of the state house that a bill would be introduced 
on the floor of that body which would be designed to "bail Inkster 
out". This became known as House Bill 3332 and contained provisos 
wherein a school district would bo able to secure loans for purposes 
of eliminating its status of insolvency — if the auditors from 
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the Treasury Department of Michigan State Government — showed, in 
fact, that a deficit did exist. During the time wherein the legislation 
was winding its way through the hallowed halls of the Lansing Congress, 
the Governor authorized the Auditor General of the State to send a 
team of auditors to the District. Their findings substantiated the 

I ' 

previously indicated claims of the District's Admi.nistration that 
a massive deficit did, in fact, exist. The conclusion was a deficit 
of $902,000. It was at this juncture, that the legislation successfully 
passed the various hurdles in Lansing, and provided for the creation of 
a million dollar fund which could be drawn upon by i.ocal districts 
that were proven to be in a state of bankruptcy. Following the passage 
of this bill, and its signing into law by the Governor, a team of auditors 
from the Treeisury Department of Michigan came into the District, and, 
in disagreement with the findings of the Auditor General from the 
same State — concluded that the District *s insolvency was to the 
extent of only $705,000. It should be noted, at this juncture, that 
when the money was authorized for submission to the Inkster Board 
of Education, it was with the following contingencies: (l) that the 

initial $1400,000 of this total package would be returned to the 
State on the basis of 6?S interst over a ten year period of time, 
at $70,000 per year plus an initial payment of $32,000 on the principal, 
(2) that the remaining $ 305 f 000 would be returned to the State, over 
a 10 yefiir period, at an interest rate of 5?^* Thus, we have the 
specter of an economically bankrupt school system being forced to 
psiy back, over a ten year period of time, $705,000 loan to the State. 

Each year's state aid payments, for the next ten years, would be 
reduced by. $70$, 000, plus the interest payments, \mtil the loan 
had been completely taken ‘ care of. 
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It is noted, parenthetically, that following the action of the 
State, which prevented the District from collapsing in the late 
Spring of I968, the public was informed of the reality that, notwith 
standing the continuation of the financial crisis — it would be 
impossible to operate the newly completed Milton Middle School, as 
previously warned. Subsequent raillage elections, for purposes of 
securing the passage of ten mills, so as to operationalize the 
program — also failed — in January and June of 1969 * Thus, the 
District was saddled with the specter of seeing that $2 million 
edifice stand idle, because of the non-availability of funds to 
operate same. ($2^0,000 per year). It would suffice to assert, 
at this juncture, that I had no intentions, as the Administrative 
Leader of this District, of allowing this kind of situation to exist 
for an indefinite period of time. Therefore, following negotiations 
with the State Depeurtment of Education in the Spring of 1970, the 
District received authorization to begin the implementation of a 
pilot program in vocational technical education, to be housed, 
in its entirety, at the Milton Education Center. Funds for this 
pilot program are lOOjS reimbursed, because of the Special Needs 
Section of the I968 amendments to the Vocational Education Act. 

This included the defraying of costs for salaries. Programs 
operationalized in that initial pilot endeavor, for the summer 
of 1970 , included commercial foods, paramedical services, office 
education, business education, and automotive mechanics. Since 
that time, the District has witnessed a magnificently defined 
expansion of this program — to the extent that now we have a 
program which operates at a cost factor in excess pf $200^000 -- 
as housed in a building which— without the use of federal fuhds, 
would have remained vacant. 
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EQ.UALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORrUinTY - BE^rV/EEN DISTRICTS 

I ajD thoroughly oonvinoodf having roviewfid in some detail f the 
recently oompleted California State Supremo Court decision on John 
Serrano vs Priest , et.al., that "the quality of education for school 
aged children — is a function of the wealth of the children's parents 

and neighbors as measured by the tax base of the school district, in 

/ 

which said children reside. And v . .the quality of education for 
Bohool aged ohildren becomes a function of the geographical accident 
of the school district in which said children reside and present 
schemes for financing public school districts in these States 
provides students living in some school districts of the State with 
material advantages over students in other school districts in 
selecting and pursuing their educational goals". The school district 
of Inkster, Michigan is a classic example which can be readily used 
for purposes of validating the same contention that was used the 
plsintiffs in the California case* For purposes of mathematical 
specificity, let us briefly review the financial posture of the 
following districts as they compare with the School District of 
Inkster, in the tri-county area of Wayne, Oakland and Macomb (the 
three largest Michigan counties). These districts are. compared . 
on the basis of total state equalized aesessed valuation (the 
total tax dollars available to the district in accordance with 
the total number of pupils that they have in the district; the 
state equalized assessed valuation, i.e., SEV per pupil; the 
expenditures per pupil per year; the total enrollment of the 
district; the current operating millage; and the amount of dollars 
raised by the levy of one mill* .An examination of this ch^t 
readily depicts the disadvantages under which the Inkster. Public 
School District is operating as it seeks to compete with other 
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dietricta in the tri-county area for a fair share of the state aid 
pie — for purposes of providing a quality education program. It is 
fairly obvious that this competition is lonfair from the outset. Inkster, 
as indicated earlier, has the lowest SEV per pupil (8,137) J it is noted 
that the rainge in terms of SEV per pupil is from that botton figure 
to a top of $57 >093 for the school district of River Rouge — which 
sits astride the steel mills which make the Ford Empire possible 
in Michigan. Further analysis of the data reviews the fact that 
Inkster *s expenditures per pupil are the second lowest in the group 
of districts cited; the lowest being Muskegon Heists, vhioh, 
parenthetically, is the other predominately Blaok district in the 
Michigan grouping of districts cited herein. Expenditures per pupil, 
therefore, remge from a low of $712 to a hi^ of $1, 595*19 ^or the 
sohool district of Dearborn, the all White school district immediately 
adjacent to Inkster, which sits astride the Ford Empire and all of 
its wealth. Tho most glaring discrepancies appear when one compares 
the results of operating raillage in Inkster, on the one hand, as 
opposed to those that exist in the City District of Dsarbom. 

Both districts have an operating millage of 25*9 mills. However, 
for Inkster, one millage of Isvy (i.e., $1 per thousand dollar of 
assessed valuation) yields only $1+0,689. Conversely, every mill 
which is levied for operation in the District of Dearborn, the 
return is $903i5l9* Speaking statistically, it thus becomes 
evident that one mill in Inkster raises only of the funds 
• raised by that same millage levy in Dearborn; or another way 
of putting it — Dearborn is able to secure 95^ return on 1 mill 
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of investment, as compared with only return for Inkster* For 
purposes of further oomparison, the Committee's attention is focused 
on the City of East Lansing, Michigan, which houses the campus of 
Michigan State University. There, we note, that the SEV per pupil 
is $26,973, with the expenditures per pupil being $1,1U0. It is 
noted that the enrollment of that district approximates that of 
Inkster (5,000 pupils). Conversely, the similarities do not persist, 
as pertains to dollars yield per millage of levy. In East Lansing, 
one mill yields $13Uf867. In Inkster one mill yields $U0,689* 

As with ths California case, "althou^ equalization aid and 
TOPplemsntal aid temper the desparities which result from the 
tax variations and real property assessed valuation, wide 
44.fferentials remain in the revenue available to individual 
districts and consequently in the level of educational expend- 
itures." Supposedly, in Michigan, the equalization formula 
seek to lessen the gap; in reality, current Michigan state aid 
formula does nothing more than to perpetuate a status quo which 
allows for the continuation of the disequalization of educational • 
opportunity. The less wealthy districts grow further behind, as. 
the more affluent continue to increase their expenditures per 
oh^d. What bothers ms, in relationship to the latter, is that 
there are those who would assert — as did the defendants in 
t^e California case — that neither assessed valuation per pupil 
)FU>r expenditure per pupil is a reliable index of the wealth of 
a district or of its residents. They would assert thdt the 
former figure is untrustworthy (i.e*, SEV per child) because 
|k diatriot with a low total SEV but a minieoule number of students 
Ifill have a hi^ per pupil tax base and thus' appear wealthy. 
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They, therefore, argue that the proper index of a district ' s wealth 
is the total assessed valuation of its property. I would assert, 
in agreement with the decision of the Court, in that case, that 
thal thesis misses the point. It is a well known fact that the 
only meaningful measure of a district's wealth, in the present 
context, is not the absolute value of the property within that 
district - but the ratio of its resources to the pupils in that 
Bohool system. The latter figure represents how much the district 
can devote to educating its pupils. 

These same defenders of currently existing state aid fomulae 
would then assert that the expenditure per child does not accurately 
reflects a district's wealth because that, expenditure is partly 
determined by the district's tax rate. Therefore a district with 
a high total assessed valuation could very well levy a low school 
tax and end up spending the same amount per pupil as the other 
district. Purthemore, from a purely statistical point of view, 
the poorer district is put at a disadvantage in that it is simply 
unable, despite herculean efforts, to raise its taxes high enough 
to match the educational offerings of the wealthier' districts. 

It is some wonder then, notwithstandin*,the alleged merits of such 
programs, that the senior high in Berverley Hills has a $1 million 
Bpaoe mock-up lab — vdiereas the youngsters at the senior high 
aohool in Inkster, do not even have sufficient biold^^ equipment 
to carry out meaningful experminati on in a beginning class in 
that area of instruction. Why? Because of the fact that the ^ 
affluent district, i.e., Bsverley Hills, can have its cake and 
aat It toj it can provide a high quality level of education for 
ItB children while paying low twee. Converoe]^, Inkster, at the 
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lower end of the continuum, has to tax ite constituency to the hilt, 
and still get leas for its dollar. As so accurately suggested by 
Dr. Ira Polley, former Michigan Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in September of I968 — . "the present system of financing public 
elementsiry and secondary education must be, restructured* The present 
system is not serving the best interest of the 2,200,000 young boys 
and girls in Michigan. It has at least five principal shortcomings 
• ••including: (l) the system is inadequate, (2) it is unfair and produces 

inequalities 9 (3) it is illogical and irrational, (I4) it is unrealistic, 
and (5) it fogs responsibility and authority". In elaborating on this 
thesis Dr. Polley asserts that it is inadequate because, in accordance 
with statistical data available in 1967-68 school year, whereas Michigan 
per pupil expenditures were estimated at an average of $628, the figures 
for New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and California, respectively, 
were $982, $807, t7l5 and $685* The system is imfair and unequal 
because \mder the present arrangement, if one district has a state 
equalized assessed valuation of $5|000 and another district has a 
valuation of $30,000 per pupil, then clearly the poorer system has 
to levy taxes 6 times that of the wealthy, if it expects to raise 
from local taxes amount comparable to those raised in the rich 
districts. The system, according to Pollsy, is Illogical and 
irrational because it is understood thab the local /distriot must 
seek approval from the voters to levy any millage beyond the 
allocated amount. The interested voter, therefore, has the rl^t 
to vote no; and hs frequently does. As a matter of fact, during 
the first half of the 1968 school year, approximately I/3 of the 
operational millage proposals were tximed down. In Inkster, as 
indicated earlier, in 1969 two back-to-back ten mill tax levier- 
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vere ovorwhelmin^fly’ defeated for pas sage by the comniunity. The 
net result — a $2 million junior sohool building stood idle 
for one year. The system, oontinues Polley, is unrealistio because 
of its heavy dependence upon property taxes. The property tax 
cannot be expeoted to oontinue to be one of the principle revenue 
foundations for elementary and secondary education. It simply 
does not have the capacity to expand. Furthermore, it is a poor 
measure of ability to pay. Additionally, many bonefioiaries of 
important public servioes are not property owners — at least in 
the immediate jurisdiction. Finally, asserts Polley, the present 
system of funding public schools in Michigan causes confusion 
of responsibility and authority. The Michigan Constitution and 
the courts, make it perfectly clear that the State has the 
responsibility as well as the authority to provide for the 
financing of public education. As a matter of fact, there is 
no doubt but that the local school district is nothing more than 
a quasi nnanioipal authority, established by the State, for puri>osee 
of carrying on education at the local level. With this delegated 
authority, distriots have been granted the power to levy property 
taxes, subject to a variety of limitations and conditions by a 
number of varying procedures. As long sis education, historically, 
was a minor activity, and not a major growth enterprise, things 
were fairly good. Conoixrrently, as long as a relative balanoe 
between local resources and numbers of children existedj so long 
as voters were willing to approve seillaga increases so lozig 
as these conditions existed — no great crisis developed. 
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Bolution to the problem ••• (l) this would result in the mere 

organizational gymnaetios of merging the poor with the poor, and 
oreating a larger oouool eyetem with a non-affluent tax base, (2) 
the raoial question would inevitably raise its ugly head# All of 
these surrounding distriots, with the exception of Westwood, which 
is 1/3 Black — are cverwhelmingly Caucasian (that is 90^ plus or 
more). There are others who have asserted that perhaps the solution, 
therefore, would be the oonsolidation of all five of these distriote 
with the oontiguouB and wealthy diatriot of Dearborn, which has 
39,819 dollars SBV per child, and spends $1595*19 per pupil for 
the ourrent eohool year. Thie, of course, is not going to happen, 
in the atoeenoe of "f igniting the Civil War again all over". The 
posture of Dearborn, from a raoial point of view, is a nationally 
known reality. Therefore, to expose the youngsters in the school 
eyetem of Inkster to that kind of diatribe — would be soioidal 
at beet. 

And yet, something must bo done. Statistioal data consistently 
eubetantiates the contention that a dieproportionately large number 
of poor distriots contain massive numbers of minority students 
and/or eooxiooioally disadvantaged students — including Appalac h ian 
White. As indicated in the research by Harvard University sociologist 

t 

Dr. Seymore Kartin Llppsett — "the At.* a oonslstently shows that the 
alienated are largely recruited troa people of lower soolo-oconomio 
status, vdiether index by Interview rating, occupation, and/or educational 
attainment . " 

Obviously, therefore, financial matters vhloh will entail the outlay 
of expenditures which, of necessity, must be available for use in 
distressed distriots, beoome mandatory. As indicated by one authority 
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"after viowing the educational ayaten aa a whole i aa pertalna to the 
Metropolitan Detroit area, it ie not difficult for one to be pretty 
firmly oonvinoed that many of the rationalizationa were eerved to 
juatify the continued lower achievement in Black and lower eooio- 
eoonomio etudents axe really aophiaticated alibia which no longer 
have any acoredibility. We have eeen how aegregation and inferior 
education tiave actually reinforced each other in a cycle of ayetematio 
neglect of Black children. We know that powerleeaneBB of the Black 
community and the indifference of the political oriented power 
etruoture have already (if not deliberately) combined to ketp that 
cycle intact by inferior education being ayetematioally impoaed in 
Buoh a way aa to compel poor performance >. .aind much of thia poor 
performance ia directly related to expendituree per pupil in auch 
distriota. This condition haa been eloquently articulated by 
nationally known psychologiat Dr. Kenneth Clarke in hie treatiae 
on Tbtrif (ihfttto. Clarke aeaerta the following: "The aymptoma of 

lower claaa aooiety afflict the Dark Ghettos of America -- low 
aspiration, poor education, family inatabillty, illegitimacy, 
unemployment, oxime, drug addiction, and alcoholism, frequent ill— 
ness and early death ••♦because Blacks begin with the priauiry 
affliction of inferior racial atatus, the burdens of diapair and 
hatred ia more pervasive. Even initiative usually goes unrewarded 
aa relatively few Blacks succeed in moving beyond menial Jobs, 
and tboae that do find racial diaorinlnation everywhere they go. . . / 

the most condrete fact of the ghetto ia its physical 'uglyneBa — 
the dirt, the filth, the nogleot. In many schools walla are 
unpainted, windows are xmwaahed, service is poor, supplies are 
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meager. The parks are aeody with lack of care. The streets are 
crowded with people and the refuse. In all Harlem (for example) i there 
is no museum no art gallary, no art echool, no substained little theater 
groups; despite the sterotype of the Black as artist, there are only 
five libraries — but hundreds of bars, hundrede of ch^irches and 
scores of fortune tellers; and few competently operated public 
schools. The only coneietent characteristic is the sense of inadequacy.” 

It is my contention that the key phrase in this entire statement by 
Clarke is the one related to inefficiently operated schools. Until 
such time as this country begins to rearrange its priorities such that 
the political and militarietic inclinations in Viet Nam are placed 
on the back burner, and, instead, we get on with the business of 
devotiMS billions of national dollars to ths education of the nsxt 
generation •• ve ars merely whistling dixie in the pine trees. 

In 1967 the Michigan Legislature commissioned the nationally known 
finance consultant from the University of Chicago Research Center, 

Dr. J. Allen Thomas, to conduct a finance study in Michigan, for 
purposes of determining the extent to ^ich there was equality of 
educational opportunity in this State. The Th omas fi n d in gs were 
staggering. They indicated, in effect, that no such equality existed. 
Thcmas, concluded, for example ...tbat ”the most favorable educational 
opportunitiaa are available to students who live in Districts of (a) 
high per pupil state actualized assessed valuation, (b) hlg^ expenditures 
per pupil for education, (o) large size as aeasiired by an enrollment 
of 5,000 or over, (d) high eocial claae in tezna of levels of income, 
quality of residence, and a preponderance of higher atatua occupations. 
Although thesa variablee are obviously intsr*related, they do not operate 
in identical wa^; each ie related to a particular sat of program variables. 
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Four sets of variables were selected by the researchers ae Indicative 
of educational opportunity. These include: (l) educational programs 

in olass sizOf (2) qualifications and allocations of teachers , (3) 

I 

appropriateness and adequacy of space and, (U) instructional equipment, 
materials, and related i^raotices (the technology of education) Thomas 
then vent on to aseert as a means of elaborating on these oonol^usiona, 
that distriots, for example, that are spending a larger sum per pupil 
at the elementary school level, tend to have more classes for gifted 
ohildren. They are more inclined to offer such prcgrams as the new 
math In elementary schools. They have more speoial teachers, such as 
librarians, vpoal teachers, and art teaohers who are available in dis- 
tricts with higher expenditures. It is noted, parenthetically, at 
this Juncture — that it was necessary for Inkster to eliminate the 
positions of Dusio and library and art at the elementary school level 
in March of 19^8, as a means of curtailing expenditures by 1500, 000| 
thereby staving off the apparent inevitability of bankruptcy. 

Thcaas also asserts, at the Junior high school level, hLfjti expenditures 
per pupil are associated with the provisicn of classes for gifted 
ohildren, the inolusion of new curricular, such as modem math, and 
also the provision of opportiuiltiea for tmder achieving students. 

At the high school level, he concluded that 'greater provision is made 
for educational research, and for the hiring at the central office 
level of personnel responsible for testing and evaluation. Addition- 
ally, Thostas found that the social class of the residents of the 
attendance area of the district vas olosely related to certain types 
of Innovated practices. The explanation for this phenonsoon is 
probably that well edxioated parents are aware of newer developments, 
and request them for their own dietriot , and aocosq>ahy this request 
with a vilxingness and ability to pay for it. For example, the 
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(^u&llty of housing and tho ituCMD^ cf residante in an att&ndancs 

area were aesociated with the offering of olaeeee for talented 

children, and the provieicn cf newer programe in mathematios, 

biological eciencee, and the physical sciencee. Additionally, high 

social olase communities tended to have suoh innovations aa language » 

laboratories in their junicr and senior high sohoole, as well as the 

elsotrioal provisions for closed circuit television and individualized 

student study oarrele* Conversely, urban schools with large proportions 

of Blaok students enrolled showed lesser tendencies towards these kinds 
0 

of program offerings and/cr equipment facilities. 

As far as Inkster is oonesmed, there oan be no doubt but that the 
Thomas assertions are valid. There arc no language laboratories at 
Inketer Hi^ Sohool. There is no librarian at the Middle School in 
the distriot, because that position was eliminated for finanoial 
reaaons two years ago. Advanced chemistry is not taught as a soienoe 
subject at the high school. Closed cirexxit television at the elementary 
level is non-exietant. 

Ve have operated a viable and Innovative technioal education program 
at the Milton Educational Center, including oooponents in the areas 
of oomneroial foods, para-nedical services, offioe education, distributive 
education, and automotive meohanios. This year the program will be 
expanded, to include cosmetology and refrigsration/ai^ conditioning. 

program is completely funded by the Vocational Bduoaticn Aot 
amendments of 19^. Additionally, under Title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act of 196$, it was pooalble for us, in 19^7# to begin 
a 1600,000 three-year program involving deoentrallaation of all 
kindergarten eduoaticn on one campus. This oa^pus became an engorged 
educational arena, which heuatd not only 500 kindergarten aged studenta, 
but also ten teachers, and an intexd^aciplinary team of specialists. 




including a learning and materiala apeoialiat, a project director, a 
full-tljne peyohologiat , an oral communication akilla apeoialiat. 

Again, thia waa poaaible through the availability of federal funda. 

It ia noted, coincident ally, that one of the by-produota of thia 
innovative program waa racial deaegregation, in view of the fact 
that all kindergarten aged children, rogardleaa of place of reaidenoe 
in the diatriot, oame to the Lincoln Center for kindergarten education. Thru 
the availability of apeoially earmarked funde from the atate legialature, 
the diatriot waa able to operationalize Project SEED - a training program 
deaigned to familiarize fourth, fifth and airth grade atudenta with the 
intrioaoiea of advanced high aohool level algebra. Performance of our 
youngatera proved to be exemplary in thie Project . With the uae of 
funda available to the eyatem from the National Defenae for Education 
Act, we were able, for two coneeoutive aummera, to aend a total of 
approximately 50 atudenta to the campua of Michigan State Univeraity, 
for purpoaea of participating in aix weeke of advanced aeminara in 
mathematioa and eoienoe. Those were gifted Black atudenta aeleoted 
from the student bodies of the senior hifiii aohool and the middle 
aohool. Again, the program was poaaible because of availability of 
federal funda. Additionally, the Diatriot, throu^ the use of $12,000 
of funds from the City of Inkster, was able to implement a pilot program 
on Harootics Education. Sex Education, on a oystemwido baais, became 
a ourricular reality because of the availability of $25,000 in funding 
from the Eduoation Profeaalonist Devolopoent Act — a Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Again, local funds were not involved. 

More programs of thie nature could be mentioned, but the speoifio 
point which must be emphasized, at this juncture, is that such in- 
novations became operational because of the availability of funds 

of tha «meral fund budget , which currently consists of about 



$3.5 milllun. 
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I am inollned to agree with the concluelone and recommendations of 
the Thomas Study, that perhaps the meet effective means of equalizing 
educational opportunity in Michigan "would he through the transferring 
of the responsihillties for colleotlng the allocated millage portion 
of the property tax for education from localities to state government. 
This mi^t, for example, result in a statewide property tax rate of 
12 mills for education, with a oorreeponding decrease in local property 
tax rates. These funds, together with additional state revenue, would 
he used to finance a basic educational program for public students 
throui^ut the state. ...If this program is not feasible, a second 
alternative would be to transfer the property tax on industrial property 
from local to state responsibility. This property would then be freed 
from the local property tax and placed on state tax rolls. Michigan 
would then add to the basic state support a per student amount 
eq^iivalent to the yield of this tax. If| on the other hand, these 
alternatives were not pursued, as a means of intensifying the possibility 
of reducing inequities in the educational opportunity field for Miohigan 
students, then several other additional alternatives were proposed, by 
Ibr. Thomas, including these ... 

^ ^Alternative #1 . 

According to this alternative, the State would share in the cost of a 

I 

locally detezmined educational program. The sharing ratio would very 
from district to district, in terms of the relationship between the 
tax paying ability cf a given district and the average tax paying 
ability of all districts in the state." 
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"Altemative #2 

The State would then guarantee to each aohool dietriot in the state 
a share of the proceeds from a locally determined tax rate on a state 
guaranteed per pupil tax base* For example ^ the state might guarantee xo 
the local districts i the proceeds of the local millage, levied against 
'a tax base of J30,000 state equalized assessed valuation for each 
student. The state would provide to the dietriot the difference between 
the millage levied against the guaranteed amount and the same millage 
levied against the local state equalized assessed valxiation per child**. 

I am someidiat appalled, and have grown increasingly inpatient, with 
the attitude of some in the public field who would assert that the 
present system should not ohange* These persons, of oourse, reside 
astride pedestals of affluence. For example, the local press recently 
quoted the Mayor the City of Beverley Rills, California as saying that 
if the California Supreme Court decision *'holds up**, the most likely 
result would be a shifting in the taxing power from the oity, to the 
oounty, or state. This would result in a corresjponding drop in local 
property taxes and would, according to the Mayor, **drag down the top 
schools without improving the bottom**. This is sheer nonsense and 
speculative at best. It would be difficult to convince me that the 
so-called li^thouse District would suddenly be dragged down to the 
hot ton of the pile merely by virtue of the fact that the state 
Implemented a school financing plan which resulted in an equalisation 
of the sharing of the money which would be used for purpoees of 
supporting all schools in that state* 

The time has, therefore, come whereia the State Govemaent and 
the Federal Coverment oust increase their share of the load with 
respect to the education of children in the public schools* For 
if, in fact. tlUs does not beooa» a reality, and if forsulae are 




i 
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- 26 - 

xvot developed which will eliminate theee kinde of ineq,iiity that 
is exemplified by the Inkster School Dietriot, then to ar. increasing 
degree we shall produce the kinds of alienated students who become 
the thorn in society's neck ten, fifteeen or twenty years hence. 

There is no possible way that the Establishment can rationalize 
the continuation of a system which (l) allows for a district, such 
as Inkstsr, to continus existing with teaohsre with teaching salaries 
12,000 less than the county norm, (2) renovated buildings badly in 
need of repair, (3) totally inadequate fiscal support, on the basis 
of funds available to the District through State devieed sc-called 
equalization formulae, (U) total racial isolation which is perpetuated 
by the demographic housing patterns as currently existing in Wayne 
County Michigan, (5) a syetem constantly bombarded by the institution- 
alized racism ^diich surrounds it on all sides. For if, in fact, this 
kind of reality is allowed to become the continuing status quo — than 
I would predict that there will be more Atticas. 
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(a) Brownstown portio" 

(b) Entire portion of Taylor, plus portions of Dearborn Heights, Westland and Inkster 
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D«trott C«nsuf Count 
1940 I 1,623,000 
1950 1,850.000 

on s>7i 1960 1,670,00 0 
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Figure 4 
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Sfinator Mondale. The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 
a.m., on Friday, in room 1114, of the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., on October 1, 1971, in room 1114, of the New 
Senate Office Building.) 



EQUAL EBUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity, 

Washington, D.O. 

The Select; Committee met at 10 :12 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 
1114, of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondalci, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Mondalc and Javits. 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and gen- 
eral coiinsel; Bonn Mitchell, professional staff; and Leonard Stnck- 
man, minority counsel. 

Senatoi; Mondale. The committee will stand in order. Dr. Dracliler, 
you may begin. 

STATEMENT OF DR. NORMAN DRACHLER, FORMER SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Dr. Djiachler. I am Norman Drachler, Director of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership at The George Washington University and 
formerly. Superintendent of Schools in Detroit. I will address my 
remarks to the Detroit school experience. 

In meeting with your staff the issues of achievement and testing 
were raised, particularly as these relate to the success oi failure of 
Title 1. 1 thought it might bo useful, since it also relates to the question 
of our total testing program, to review our Title I findings and to 
stress tlie need for tlio gathering of some common data in various Title 
I communities in order to bo able to have some benchmarks by wliich 
to evaluate scliool jn’ogross or shortcomings as these relate to Federal 
compensatory programs. 

I have been concerned with this issue for some time, particularly 
during the past 2 years. We wore anxious in Detroit to evaluate our 
achievement in Title I scliools and to strive for parity on local funding 
in view of our decentralization program. In a sense, we anticipated the 
court decision that came about in Washington, D.C. 

Senator Mondale. Hohsoii . 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, Hohson versus Hansen which was followed by 
the later decision on the issue of parity. 

All Data Computerized 

Wo began in Detroit to gather certain data for our computer for 
every single school. The financial data in our report is as of a given 

(9687) 
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payroll and can be retrieved readily, the additional critera are based 
on annual reports. Since Detroit is decentralized into eight regions 
the data is available by individual schools as well as regional districts 
and separates Federal funds from our local and State revenues. 

On the sheet before me is a listing for Region IV, and as an example, 
I. am pointing to the Burt School. We indicate for this school the 
number of teachers it has on the given payroll date, the educational or 
professional preparation of the teachers, the racial distribution of 
teachers and administrators, the number of teachers that reside in 
Detroit as well as the number living outside the city and the distribu- 
tion of teachers at each salary step. The latter, by the way, relates to 
the Washington, D.C., issue. So that we know 

Senator Mondale. How about the verbal skills of the teachers? 

Dr. Drachler. That we do not have. It probably is one critera that 
should be added. 

Senator Mondale. Right. 

Dr. Drachler. There is some national research that suggests where 
teachers have greater verbal skill they generally can relate more 
effectively to students. Frankly, as a superintendent, I have never met 
a teacher that was speechless, but nevertheless, I recognize that the 
issue of verbal skills and the ability to relate to students is important. 

Senator Mondale. Based on your experience as a school administra- 
tor and your career in education, would you say that there is not an 
exact correlation between pay and longevity and degree of capability 
as a teacher? 

Dr. Drachler. Before I answer your question may I add that we 
also include within the fact sheet the cost per pupil for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors as these pertain to each school. Also, 
we indicate what we spend in Federal funds by Title for each eligible 
school. We record the mobility rate of students within that school, 
that is, how many students move between the 3d week after school 
opening and 1 week prior to graduation. We have a tremendous amount 
01 mobility within our city during the year. In these figures we do not 
include the normal type or moving that occui’S during July, August, or 
in early September. Over 40 percent of our children moved during the 
last school year. The most staole schools have about 6-percent mobility 
and in the most unstable situation we had last year one school with 102- 
percent student mobility during the year. The latter is a school where 
we have a very large proportion of southern, white Appalachian fam- 
ilies who move back and forth to the rural areas or within the city. 

Senator Mondale. This is a kind of 

Dr. Drachler. May I answer your question noiv, unless you wish to 
pursue this matter. 

Senator Mondale. Go ahead. 

Conditions for High Achievement 

Dr. Drachler. Thus, having this data including race of students, 
turnover of teachers, and attendance of childmi we put together these 
facts for over 300 schools in this single book. 

When we review the facts for these 300 schools we find that where 
the attendance of the children is high (over 90 percent), the mobility 
or turnover of children and teachers is low, and where we have a good 
balance between begiiming and experienced teachers, we generally find 
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high achievement and a strong inter-relationship among these factors. 
Locate schools in which these four conditions are m revepe : large 
turnover of students, very low percentage of teachers who have been 
in the school for some time 

Senator ^Joxdale. Would you say there tends to be a correlation 

between high student turnover and high teacher turnOTer? 

Dr. Drachijer. Yes, sir, generally speaking. What happens is^ that 
over the years in a large city e.xperienced teachers seem to trair^xer to 
schools where middle-class black and white children attend. Thus the 
inner-city schools often have teachers with the least experieime and 
with a greater amount of turnover. I do not wish to imply that the 
older teacher is always better but a balance between young and old 
teachers in a school is desirable since it brings a certain stability to the 

Senator, in relation to your question, we compared 20 phools. Ten 
pairs where the potential of the children was the same, but achieve- 
ment was different. I must admit that we did not bnd the ^^pswers 
that we had anticipated. In these 20 schools we generally found that 
where there taught a larger number of middle-class women p 
the type who says “do it over and over again until it is right, and 
more irequently fails the youngster — he often achieves higlpr scores 
on the national exams. Our hndings, however, were incomplete since 
we do not know how many of these youngsters dropped out of school 
at a later date due to embarrassment or frustration because of over- 
age. Shall I continue? 

Senator Mondale. Please. . . . j • 

Dr. Drachler. I believe that the kind of data that is contained in 
this type of fact book is necessary when one compares Title I as well 
as non-Title I schools. One obviously must know the conditions under 
which children are trying to learn and teachers are attempting to 
teach. A school with 6-percent mobility presents a different chtdlenge 
than the school where over 100-percent turnover takes place during 
the year. 

Now I have axipeaied before you in the past, sir- 

Senator Mondale. You are our most seasoned witness. 

Achievement Scores 

Dr. Drachler. Well, possibly I had to return because I wasn’t too 
clear in the first appearance. My thrust today is primarily on the iMue 
of achievement scores and I iindei-stand that there has been some dis- 
cussion before your committee on this subject. 

When I appeared before your committee last, I indicated that we 
were beginning to find evidence in Detroit that since 1967-68 when 
we began to use our Title I funds in a more concentrated manner we 
began to note signs or trends of progress in regard to Title I schools. 
I am aware, of course, that one can find other studies that arrive at 
a negative conclusion. I would however welcome that this committee 
charge some agency to take our data, rip it aj^rt, study the variables, 
because I do believe that what we found in Detroit will be found in 

nearly every large city. , t i u i- 

Allow me to recall some facts about our city first. I don t believe 
that I had this data when I appeared over a year ago. 
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Exhibit A 



Population of Deti'oit Met?'opolitan Area 

Detroit Population | Suburban Population 

oooooooooooooo 
69 . 5 % ( 1 , 623 , 000 ) 
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36. G% (1,511,000) 




M. %.M3l ,i. k „l. J 

60-.O7o (2,692,000) 



On this transparency which I label Exhibit A you note the changes 
that took place within Detroit and the surrounding Metropolitan area 
between 1940 and 1970. Note that the out-migration to the suburbs 
began between 1940 and 1950, although our population increased 
within that decade. Whereas in 1940, Detroit’s population represented 
69 percent of the metropolitan area, it dropped down to 61 percent or 
a loss of 8 percent within the decade. By 1960 the city of Detroit rep- 
resented 44 percent of the metropolitan population and as of 1970, it 
is 35 percent. 

Senator Mondale. The population of Detioit didn’t drop, but the 
population of the suburbs grows dramatically. 

Dr. Drachler, That is generally correct, although since 1950 there 
was a decline of the general Detroit population and an increase in 
public school attendance. The point, however, is that in 1960 and 1970 
the city’s population is not composed of the same citizens but repre- 
sents tens of thousands of newcomers to the city. You are likely to 
find more Detroit high school graduates in the suburbs than within 
the city proper. Even during the past year, every single month, 2,000 
to 4,000 students left the city and an almost equal number of students 
entered our schools. 

Senator Mondale. What kind of child is coming in and what kind is 
going out? 

Dr.‘ Drachler, Obviously, the child that leaves is generallly from a 
white' middle-class family, Howevbi', Detroit’s strength lies in the fact 
that middle-class blacks have generally remained in the city. The child 
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who leaves is usually a middle-class white 3 'oun^ter who is generally 
replaced by low-income white or black, mostly olack, students. This, 
sir, is very closely related to the issue of school achievement which I 
will illustrate later. 

Today, about 40 percent of the 1.5 million Detroiters is black. Sixty- 
five percent of the public school population is black, and the number of 
youngsters under 20 has increased. Thus, the population between 21 
and 64 has decreased, and the number of citizens 65 years of age and 
over has increased. In other words, the productive element of the pop- 
ulation has declined while the dependent numbers have increased. Of 
the senior citizens, nearly 80 percent are white, their children in many 
instances live in the suburbs, and their grandchildren do not attend 
Detroit public schools. Detroit is a city with various communities hav- 
ing contrasting values and priorities. Senior citizens seem to identify 
much more readily with the needs of the police or fire department than 
they can with increasing school services. 



exhibit B 




Intercity Pupil MoBiumr 

I am now focusing on the screen Exhibit B which describes the mo- 
bility within the school system in the city as contrasted to the out mi- 
gration and in migration that was evident in the former exhibit. Mo- 
bility in this case again refers to students who move between the 3d 
week of school and 1 week prior to graduation. Here you note that in 
the Southeastern, King, Northeriij Murray, and Northeastern high 
school constellations, the so-called inner-city ring, over 40 percent of 
the children move — in some instances individual schools had a mobil- 
ity rate of 102 percent. I have seen the record of a 3d grader who had 
attended 11 schools. 
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Senator Mondale. In that year ? 

Di-. Draciiler. No. In her school career, that is, the 3 years that 
she had been to school. As I looked at that child’s record I could 
not help but compare it with my youngstei-s who had attended only 
3 schools prior to entering a university or college. I don’t think that 
we could quite fully appreciate the tremendous difficulties and bur- 
dens that children with high mobility carry and obviously the diffi- 
culties that this constant turnover presents to teachers. 
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In Exhibit G you note the relationship of high and low mobility 
to educational achievement. On this transparency we present the 
1968 achievement sco. ; of children for grades four, six, and eight. 
These are based on the national Iowa scores. The circle on the trans- 
parency represents the lower third, the triangle, the middle, and the 
square reflects highest achievement. All three figures are represented 
as the mean for that area. As we place the mobility transparency be- 
neath the achievemeno record the relationship of stability to higher 
grades is obvious. This, of course, reflects the chortcomings in housing, 
health, employment, and 

Senator Mondale. Is there a stable, black, middle-class community ? 

Dr. Draohler. Yes, sir. Primarily you will find it in the Mumford 
area and isolated schools. 

Senator Mondale. Where is that % 

Dr. Drachler. Right here in the northwest area of the city. It is 
the triangle on the map. 

Senator Mondale. That is median achievement? 
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Dr Drachler. Yes, but for the entire high school area. For the 
individual scliools it diffei-s. Here is a school which is a predominantl^y 
black school that has the 2d or 3d highest achievement rating in the 

Senator Monuale. That is black? 1.1 i 

Dr. Diu\ciiler. Yes, sir. That is predominantly black. The Buiton 
School — which I mentioned earlier is predominantly ^^bite but has a 
mobility of over 102 percentr— has an achievement level that is below 
the scores achieved by at least a half a dozen schools m their vicinity 

that are predominantly black. , . , . 1 ; „„„„ 

I would like to add, if I may, in regard to che thrust of your ques- 
tion— that as far as I know, there is only one single educational te^ 
that everyone takes throughout the Nation and that is the Army Dratt 
Education Examination given to young men m our service. Ihe re- 
sult of these draft educational tests are published by achi^ement 
level by State and racial breakdown. In the State of Washington the 
blacks taking the draft educational test for a given year achieved 
higher than whites in 10 other States in the country. I mentioned this 
only since this examination is the only one that I know that is 01 - 
f ered in every single state. 

Schools Unprepared for Quick Changes 

While we are looking at Exhibit C which reflects the mobility within 
our city, I would like to add that due to the summer disturbances ot 
1967 the mobility pattern has changed. Citizens from the iimer-city, 
wheA they move, tend in the last few years, to leapf rog over the center 
part of the city where the 1967 disturbances occurred and move towards 
the northwest and the northeast. These sudden moveinents often cause 
fi'ustration and disappointment. A school that was formerly half 01 
three quarters filled suddenly has an enrollment far capac- 

ity of the building. It almost seems that when the ghetto moves, the 
people carry the ghetto conditions with them on their backs. The situa- 
tion is even more complicated since the services that th^ children 
formerly had in Title I areas are no longer available and the newly 
settled parents, looking for stability, are often opposed to having their 
children bused to neighboring schools that have space, even though the 
schools m^v in some instances be in higher socioeconomic areas, it }ou 
will look at the Cooley High School constellation, I am pointing to 
school called Guest. That school 5 years ago had a capacity of 1,000 
pupils and an enrollment of some 700 white ^udents. J^ren 

a half later that school with the same capacity had over 1>400 
most of them black. Until we could rent nearby classrwms or put i^p 
modular imits, the children were in overcrowded situations and natu 
rally, did not have the advantages of a good school situation. 




Exhibit D-1 




High Mortalitt Rate 

This is a map of Detroit indicating the facts of life and death during 
the year 1968. The overlays that I will place on this general map reflect 
family income under $3,000 per family, infant mortality above the city 
average, deaths clue to tuberculosis above the city average, and homi- 
cides above the city average. You will note that as I place one overlay 
on top of the other they almost coincide. Where these overlap, we had 
the disturbances of 1967. Obviousl}’, these factore were not the only 
causes for the i-iots but I do not believe that they are accidental in rela- 
tion to the disturbances for that summer. 

Please look at the high hgures on infant mortality which are based 
on the rate to 1,000 births. The literature in the field of infant mortality 
generally concludes that where the deaths in this category amount to 
30 or over per 1,000 births — then neai’ly 20-25% of the youngsters who 
survive birth generally have neurological defects which require special 
medical or clinical attention. These are defects which are not necessar- 
ily related to intelligence but do require attention if the youngster is to 
function well in school or in society. In many instances they go unde- 
tected both by parents and teachei’s although they need specialized 
attention and care. These are the areas where we also find the greatest 
number of immature births from 12 per 1,000 in one census tract to 41 
per 1,000 in another insofar as infant mortality is concerned. 
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Exhibit D-2 





Exhibit D-3 
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Noav look at the overlay pinpointing deaths due to tuberculosis. Most 
of us are under the impression that Ave have Aviped out tuberculosis in 
our society. Note that deatlis due to tuberculosis range from three per 
100,000 in one part of the city to 33 per 100,000 deaths in another. 

ExhlblC D-4 




The last chart that I Avant to point to is the homicide rate. The city 
rate for homicide during the year 1968 Avas 27 per 100,000 population. 
In the areas Avhere Ave have a Ioav income, high infant mortality, and 
higher rates of deaths due to tuberculosis, the homicide rates are 59, 
54, 53, 39, and 36 per 100,000. These facts are not presented to defend 
the loAv achievement level of the children, but to indicate that unless, 
in addition to improving om’ schools, Ave do something about improv- 
ing health, housing, and discrimination in employment, Avith the best 
of plans Ave can only do patchA\*ork in ihe field of education. A young- 
ster Avho comes to school doesn’t merely bring Avith him his pencils and 
his books. He carries Avith him the burden of his environment as Avell 
as his day-to-day living^experience. 

Senator Moxdale. Do you have any Headstart programs in that 
targeted area ? 

Dr. DRACHiiER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moxdale. 1 don’t Avant to go into this as a central part of 
our hearing today ; but, in your vieAv, has Headstart helped at all in 
apprehendmg some of these problems earlier and doing something 
about it physically and mentally ? 

Dr. Drachler. We have had only a feAv Headstart programs. Due to 
the great mobility in our city, it is difficult to assess its impact although 
the reports to me have been favorable. HoAvever, in the area Avhere Ave 
do have public housing and Avhere the mobility is slightly decreased, 
Ave have noticed greater gains by the children in the latter grades. 
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COKSlZLUnOM HEANS AND RAWXS OF CCMFOSITE SCOMS-'ORADES 4 . 6 B, AND 8 B--IOWA lEST OF BASIC SKILLS 

OCTOBER, 1966 
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If I may, I would like to approach the testing issue now. This trans- 
parency indicates the range of achievement in each of our 22 high 
school constellations for the elementary grades. You note on the trans- 
parency the national norm line, the city norm, and the range. From 
this chart it is clear that regardless of the national oi- city norm for 
a given high school area, there are students in each of these 22 high 
school constv 'b-ions that were achieving far above the national norm. 

49 Percent Must Faix Below Norm 

The criticism often aimed at large cities is due to the fact that the 
national norm is misiuiderstood by the public and sometimes by the 
press. A norm, as you loiow,. simply means that for the students who 
took this particular test in a variety of communities throughout the 
nation a norm is established by the achievement levels made across the 
country and naturally, 49 percent of the students who take the exam- 
ination must fall below the national norm and 50 percent are above 
the national norm. As far as the public is concerned, everyone wants 
his child or his school to be at or above the national norm. It’s like 
wanting everyone to be at the average. Only impractical educators 
w’Oiild devise a measurement which w-ill be used to whip the profes- 
sion for the rest of lits life. Even if we were a Nation of jgeniuses, 49 
percent will still fall below the norm. 

On this chart the national norm is represented by the red line. The 
blue is the city mean and 

Senator Mondale. The red is the national mean ? 
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Dr. Drachler. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. And the blue is the city mean ? 

Dr. Drachler. That is right. Note that in the same high school con- 
stellation where we have children in the 4th grade at 2.7, there are 
also some youngsters working at the 6th grade level. 

Senator Mondale. That is the Iowa test? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, this is for the Iowa test. 

Senator Mondale. So at grade four, it — ^These are basic skills? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, these are basic skills. 

Senator Mondale. In the Ford High School, grade four, you were — 
the mean of that school was where again ? 

Dr. Drachler. Just below four. 

Senator Mondale. I can’t tell it. 

Dr. Drachler. I will read it to you from the figures. 

Senator Mondale. So Ford was just about the national mean? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes. Note that Ford also has children performing 
below the national mean and youngsters performing two, three, and 
four grades above the national norm. In every single school in Detroit, 
with the exception of three or four out of the 200 to 300 schools, there 
were children that were working a year or two aboA^e the norm. This 
:1s probably true all over America. Despite my dissatisfaction with the 
norm as a measuring instrument, I use it simply because it is the most 
common measurements used. 



Exhibit P 



OITY-WIDE MEANS 
IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SHLLS 

GRADE 4B 



Skill Tested 


1957* 


1958 


Means in 


Grade 


Equiva lent 


Cnits- 


“National Mean 4.1 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 




TI9^7 


Reading 


4.0 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3.7 


3 7 


3.6 


3.3 


3.5 


3.4 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


Arithmetic 


/.I 


4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


Composite 


4. 1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3.4 


3.6 


3.5 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 



grade equivalent scores beginning in 1957 are based on 1955 national norms; beginning 
in 1964, on 1964 national norms. 

On this transparency we recorded the national norm for the Iowa 
basic skills from 1957 through 1970. Note that 1957 was the last j'ear 
when Detroit was at the national norm as a city. Since then it dropped 
steadily each year up to 1968. In 1968, 1969, and 1970 we began to hold 
and to gain slightly during those years. In this period, the same would 
be true of the 6th grade. Although our study is not 100 percent com- 
pleted, nevertheless, it is clear that the one factor common for all of 
these schools was Title I. Actually, we have a great deal of information 
but little knowledge. 
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PERCENT OF SCHOOLS SHOWMC CAINS IN MZAKS FOR 95 NON- 
TITLE I SCHOOLS AND FOR llO TITLE I SCHOOLS (45 “A", 
35 ''fl". AND 30 ''C") OF GRADE 4 READING TEST SCORES 
RELATIVE TO CITY MEANS — 1965 to 1969 
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We know that 62 percent of the schools in the highest concentrated 
areas increased in reading during that period, but we don’t know which 

S rograms helped tliem the most and why the other 38 percent did not 
0 as well. For the 45 highly concentrated schools which later rose 
to 49, you will note that there was a general gain of 2.4 in reading 
although the city as a whole declined 2 months during the same period. 
These are the so-called “A” schools as represented on the transparency. 

Title I and Achievement Scores 

In the “B” category where we had lesser concentration for 35 
schools, the progre.jS during the same period was 1.4. And in the “C” 
category, 30 schools where we discontinued additional services in Sep- 
tember 1968 due to cutbacks in Federal funds, the children show a 
declii\e in reading but not as great as for tlie city as a whole. This is, 
of coui'se, very serious and regrettable because it is this group “C” tliat 
probably has the greatest potential for immediate improvement but it 
is neglected since these schools do not conform wuth present guidelines 
to qualify and if they did qualify, unless additional funds were added, 

we wouli again dilute the impact of Title I. 

Senator Mondale. You will have to yield there. 

Dr. Drachler. Do you need to stop ? 

Senator Mondale. We have the School Lunch Program on the floor 
now : I think we should recess. I will be back in 15 or 20 minutes, I 
hope. 

[Recess.] 
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Dr. Drachler. Would you like me to start ? 

Senator Mondale. Yes, please. 

Dr. Drachler. When we noticed the progress that I mentioned for 
Title I schools prior to our recess, we were obviously anxious to check 
this out from several angles. 



PERCENT INCREASE AND NUMBER OF TITLE I SCHOOLS HAVING 
READING TEST SCORE MEANS AT OR ABOVE THE CITY MEANS- 
1965 and 1961 
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The next transparency, therefore, reflects not the national but the 
city norm for our school commimity. We found that in 1965-66, only 
one of the 45 Title I category “A’’ schools was at the city norm. In 
1969 there were six. Obviously, the city changed partially, but par- 
tially, these schools also improved. It’s a combination of the two 
factors. 

The question is often asked “Does money make a difference?” I’m 
not very competent to answer this question since we, in Detroit, have 
never had an opportunity to try money on a broad scale. I actually 
don’t know whether it would work. I am told that in other places 
money does help to bring additional services, but when we tried money 
in these three Title I categories, it did make a difference since the im- 
provement noted is in direct relationship to the additional services 
that we were able to proyide with Title I funds. Note that “A” cate- 
gory made greater gains than “B” or “C” and “B” in turn, higher 
gains than 

Senator Mondale.' Now, the “A” schools is with the 45. 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, that is where we had our highest concentration 
of funds and services. 

Senator Mondale. The “B” was less ; certainly Title I. 

Dr. Drachler Essentially Title I. 
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Senator Mondale. How much Title I did you have in money ? 

Dr. Drachler. It varied from school to school. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat was the total amount of Title I money 
the school system received ? 

Dr. Drachler. About $10 or $11 million. 

Senator Mondale. How many cliildren in the 45 schools ? 

Dr. Drachler. Probably over 20,000 youngsters are enrolled in these 
45 Title I schools. 

Senator Mondale. How many in the “B” ? 

Dr. Drachi.er. Approximately one-fourth less, or about 15,000. 

Senator Mondale. You said between 1,500 and 2,000 ? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, I did say it but the figure should be raised to 
approximately 15,000. 

Senator Mondale. So that if you are 

Dr. Drachijjr. You are talking about 35,000 youngsters, but not 
every one of them. ■ 

Senator Mondale. So you would divide $11 million essentially into 
that student population. 

Dr. Drachler. Not essentially, because some of the funds went to 
other schools and to other activities. But the major portion was de- 
voted to the concentration on basic skills in several particular grades. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think it would be fair to say that in the 
high concentration schools you may have been spending $600 above 
and in “B” $300 to $400? 

Dr. DmvciiLER. Eight, but not throughout the schools. The funds 
were concentrated on particular grades. 

Senator Mondale. So if you were spending $750, it would be $600 
more, or $1,450, approximately. And in the “B” category it wound be 
something like $1,050, somewhere in there? 

Dr. Drachler. That is right, but for only certain grades. 

Score Gains 

Senator Mondale. And for that, in your impression, you received 
dramatic improvement — and these are the reading skills ? 

Dr. Drachler. I would not call it dramatic, more improvement in 
reading skill, and less gain in arithmetic. Allow me to distinguish 
between the schools. 

Senator Mondale. All right. 

Dr. Drachler. Look at this transparency, which is Exhibit I. We 
asked outselves what does a 2-month gain in 4 years mean? Well, 
actually it doesn’t mean much. However, if you lose 2 months during 
the same period, you do hear from your critics. Therefore, we asked 
the question : How many schools in Title I areas gained 4 months or 
more, or declined 4 months and the trend continued to be the same. 
Nine gained in the “A” category, six in the “B,” and three in the “C 
category. 

Senator Mondale. So it might be fair to say that your gam of 2 
disguises the fact that you ihay have avei’ted a loss of 4. So you may 

be ahead. . . , . • 

Dr. Drachler. That is right and I would like to indicate this in 

another transparency. 
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NimBERS OF SCHOOLS, BY TITLE 1 PRIORITIES, WHOSE GRADE 4 
PUPILSI READING TEST SCORE MEANS INCREASED (DECREASED^" 
IH Clrt STAftoARD SCORE UNITS FROM 1968* to 19701 
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In the first year or two of Title I our funds were distributed among 
nearly 170,000 students. We were spending about $60 per child and 
not getting anywhere. Therefore, due to dissatisfoction we began to 
concentrate in the schools needing money most and, primarily, in the 
earlier grades. Note the next transparency. Here we compared tlie 
four categories “A,” “B,” “C,” and non-Title I schools for the 1970 
results on the State assessment test. Although for the city as a whole 
we showed again a low score, nevertheless, the State examination held 
up our thesis for the Iowa scores insofar as progress is concerned. Note 
that of the 48 Title I schools, five didn’t do as well in 1968 but 43 did 
better. In the “B” category, five declined but 32 did better, and in the 
“C” category, 12 declined and 20 did better. But of the 84 non-Title I 
schools, 72 declined and only 12 went up. This, of course, reflects mo- 
bility within the city and from the city to the suburbs, as well as in- 
adequate funding for non-Title I areas. At the 8th grade level we did 
not do as w’ell since the main stress of Title I funds was on the earlier 
grades during the last 3 years. 

Besides, as one goes up the grades the range of achievement widens. 

Simply glancing at the norm for the city does not, however, tell the 
foil story for Title I. We must separate the achievement or lack of it 
in the 110 Title I schools from the 95 non-Title I to see the distinction 
that I am trying to make. What is happening in the schools in large 
cities today is almost similar to the stock market. The Dow-Jones 
Average would be much lower if it had to depend today on some of 
the classical “blue chips stocks.” Equally in the large cities it is not 
the Title I schools that are not making any gains, although some of 
them are not, but the fact that the non-Title I schools are achieving at 
a much lower level than they did 5 or 10 yeare ago. This is causing the 
norm to decline. I will illustrate this in the following transparency. 

Senator Mondale. But in any event, in 1970 the average 8th grader 
in Detroit was 1.4 

Dr. Drachleu. Below the national norm. 

Senator Mondale. In reading and arithmetic are they 1.2 behind in 
the combination? 

Dr. Di^chleu. Yes, the score thei-e when combined, or the composite 
score as it is called by the testing officials, is slightly higher. There- 
fore, I separated the reading scores due to the interest that there is 
today in the field of reading. 

Allow_ me to discuss this next transparency. We had 205 elementary 
schools in Detroit in 1967. For this evaluation we did not rely on a 
mndom sampling but included all 205 elementary schools. Ninety-five 
were non-Title I schools, and 110 were in Title I areas as of 1967. 

Between 1966 and 1969 we dropped 2 full months on our reading 
scores for the city as a whole. In 1967, since we were disappointed with 
our results, we began to concentrate our funds on the lowest achieving 
schools and particularly in the lower gi’ades, we began to retrain and 
reorganize some of our services and centered particularly on 35 to 45 
of our schools in greatest need. We did not distribute our Title I funds 
as widely as we did prior to 1967. For instance, we eliminated some 
programs which were designed for cultural enrichment experiences. 
These were excellent programs, nevertheless, we felt that the emphasis 
should be on the basic skills. 
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Exhibit L 






CAINS IN MEANS FOR 110 HTIE I SCHOOLS (45 "A", 35 "B", and 30 "C") 
OF READING TEST SCORES RELATIVE TO CITY KEANS: 1965 to 1969 
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Senator Mondale. Let me ask you this — ^What is the per pupil ex- 
penditure level approximately in Detroit today ? 

Dr. Drachler. About $750. 

Senator Mondale. And what was the level of spending in these Title 
I schools where you decided to concentrate ? 

Dr. Drachler. The level of spending in 1967 was, of course, lower 
than the present one. It was under $600. The additional funds in 
Title I areas ranged anywhere from about $60 more per child in our 
“C” category to $200-300 more in the schools with the very lowest 
achievement. In some instances expenditure per child were higher 
due to model city funds or special state aid in selected areas. 

It should however be noted that since the majority of teachers 
^yho are at the maximum are not concentrated in inner-city schools 
that the local revenue spent per child are often lower and thus the 
additional expenditures from federal funds do not represent full 
equity. 

Senator Mondale. You did shift funding neverthele.ss? 

Dr. Drachler. Oh, yes. 

Senator Mondale. From traditional patterns into the impact area? 

Dr. Drachler. Correct sir. 

Senator Mondale., Substantial amoimts? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes sir. substantial amounts. For the 35 schools with 
the lowest achievement tliat we selected in 1967 we provided low class 
size, specialized teachers, and other services. 

Senator Mondale. _ Now one of the things .that comes up repeat- 
edly — and I don’t thiiik we have been able to pin it down as well as 
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we should — ^has been the degree to which these children in the hard- 
core ghetto schools fail. Certainly your grades indicate, basic skills 
indicate that they were going down badly in those areas. 

Dr. Drachler. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. If yon have data or just in terms of your opmion 
as a professional educator, could you describe how far behind these 
children are? Others have been able to say that by the 7th grade the 
average child in the glietto is 2 years behind. What was the basic skill 
achievement level of ghetto children in Detroit ? 

Dr. Drachler. Wdl, in Detroit, for the city as a whole in 1970 — the 
last I’eading scores 

Senator Mondale. I’ve seen those, but those disguise even deeper 
gaps below norms in the hard-core ghetto schools. 

Scores Range in Ghetto Schools 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, the mean in the individual ghetto school is 
definitely lower than the mean for the city as a whole. Although there 
are ranges of low achievement and achievement above the national 
norm in nearly every school. The test scores that I have presented to 
you, school -by -school starting with 1967, are based on the Iowa scores. 
You will note that the lowest mean for a school is 2.7 and the highest 
is 4.5. 

Senator Mondale. Is this rank order based on grade four composite 
reading comprehension ? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, it is based both on the composite and on the 
i*eading scores. The two are listed separately. The lowest is 2.7. 

Senator Mondale. So that would mean that by 4th grade the aver- 
age student in that school was already 1.3 

Dr. Drachler. 1.4. 

Senator Mondale (continuing). Behind the national composition 
mean ? 

Dr. Drachler. That is right, I prefer to state that in that school 
over 50 percent of the students in the 4th grade were 1.4 below the 
mean, some were of course higher. The higher you go up in the grades 
you will find that the range between low and high increases. 

Senator Mondale. Do you have comparable data for the 6th grade? 

Dr. Drachler. We have the data but not organized in rank order. 
You will note, however, that the ranking order of the Title I schools 
generally impi’oved by 1969 as compai'ed with 1967. 

Senator Mondale. Now here you have a school, Hampton School, 
89 percent black, and which is at the national norm. Now, I guess you 
already talked about Hampton. 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, that is in the Mumford area. , 

Senator Mondale. That is a middle-class black school ? 

Dr. Drachler. Right. Unfortunately, the elementary students of 
that school both black and white in many instancy, when they gradu- 
ate from Hampton leave or transfer to junior high schools that are 
open in other areas. 

Senator ]1*^ondale. I see we have already received this table in your 
earlier testimony. 

Dr. Drachler. Yes. 
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Senator Mondale. But in any event, absent some new strategy, Title 
I like that, these children in the ghetto schools, by and large, are 
increasingly falling behind the national norm every year, is that 
correct? 

Dr. Drachlei .. Yes, that is true. I have no doubt that without Title 
I, the children's achievement level in these schools would have suf- 
fered. There is nothing as unequal as to treat unequals equally. Our 
point is that we want children who enter school not merely to have 
the opportunity to run the race, but to have the services that enable 
them to run successfully. 

12tii Grade Achievement Level 

Senator Mondale. Right. 

Now, by the 12th grade, take a youngster graduating from the 12th 
grade who has had nothing but ghetto school experience — on the aver- 
age, at what basic skill level will he be testing out at when he gets his 
high school diploma? 

Dr. Draciiler. I have that data here. There is one aspect 

Senator Mondale. Would you submit that for the record?* 

Dr. Draciiler. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Tell us roughly what that would be. 

Dr. Drachler. It’s difficult to compare grade levels for the high 
school with that of the Iowa test and the 12th grade, sir,' is not a 
safe grade to evaluate since the dropouts are no longer there and we 
generally score better in the 12th grade of the high school than we 
do in the 10th. 

Senator Mondale. I see. 

Dr. Drachler. The 10th grade would be a more equitable grade 
to compare a ghetto school with a nonghetto school. 

Senator Mondale. Take the 10th and 12th grade. 

Dr. Drachler. In the 12th grade you will note the comparison is 
closer, about 10 points apart between the highest achieving and the 
average ghetto high school. 

Senator Mondale. Because the losers have already gone? 

Dr. Drachler. That is right. And remember the losers are generally 
not in the suburbs. That is why the national norm looks different. 
In the 10th grade there is approximately a 16 point difference among 
the high schools 

Senator Mondale. By 10 points, do you mean 10 months? 

Dr. Drachler. It is difficult to equate a point with a month. How- 
ever, my estimate is that it is approximately 1.6 years at the 10th 
grade level and approximately 1 year at the 12th. 

Senator Mondale. All right. Do you have data on that ? 

Dr. Drachler. Yes, sir. 
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EXHIBIT M-l.-SCHOOL MEANS ON READING, MATHEMATICS, AND SCIENCE TEST SCORES ON SEQUENTIAL TEST 
OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, GRADE 10, JUNE 196S AND JUNE 1969 



Test score means in converted score units 



School 



Cass 

Central 

Chadsey 

Cody 

Cooley - 

Denby 

Finney 

Ford 

Kettering 

King 

MacKenzie 

Mumford 

Murray-Wright 

Northeastern 

Northern 

Northwestern 

Osborn 

Pershing 

Redford 

Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Western 

City 

National mean 

Total number of schools 

Number of schools improved, 68 to 69. 
Number of schools declined, 68 to 69. 
Number of schools unchanged, 68 to 
69 



Total change in units, 68 to 69. 



Reading Mathematics Science 



1968 


1969 


Change 


1968 


1969 


Change 


1968 


1969 


Change 


291 


289 


-2 


268 


267 


-1 


273 


273 


0 


268 


269 


+1 


254 


251 


-3 


262 


262 


0 


275 


270 


-5 


259 


257 


-2 


265 


264 


-1 


282 


276 


-6 


267 


263 


-4 


272 


268 


-4 


279 


274 


-5 


264 


261 


-3 


268 


265 


-3 


282 


283 


+1 


266 


268 


+2 


271 


270 


-1 


278 


272 


-6 


262 


259 


-3 


267 


266 


-1 


286 


285 


-1 


267 


268 


+1 


273 


270 


-3 


270 


263 


-7 


255 


255 


0 


263 


260 


-3 


265 


262 


-3 


254 


249 


-5 


261 


258 


-3 


274 


267 


-7 


257 


254 


-3 


265 


262 


-3 


280 


275 


-5 


262 


257 


-5 


268 


264 


-4 


270 


265 


-5 


255 


253 


-2 


262 


260 


-2 


266 


265 


-1 


253 


250 


-3 


261 


258 


-3 


268 


265 


-3 


254 


254 


0 


261 


261 


0 


268 


268 


0 


255 


254 


-1 


262 


261 


-1 


280 


280 


0 


265 


265 


0 


269 


269 


0 


278 


274 


-4 


262 


258 


-4 


268 


265 


-3 


285 


285 


0 


269 


268 


-1 


273 


273 


0 


265 


268 


+3 


256 


255 


-1 


261 


262 


+1 


269 


264 


-5 


256 


254 


-2 


263 


261 


-2 


269 


267 


-2 


256 


255 


-1 


264 


261 


-3 


277 


275 


-2 


261 


260 


-1 


267 


268 


-1 


284 . 






268 . 






275 . 










22 . 






22 . 






22 






3 . 






2 . 






1 






16 . 






17 . 






16 



3 3 5 



-62 -41 -40 



EXHIBIT M-2.-SCHOOL MEANS ON READING, MATHEMATICS, AND SCIENCE TEST SCORES ON SEQUENTIAL TEST 
OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, GRADE 12, JUNE 1968 AND JUNE 1969 



School 






Test score means in converted score units 






Reading 




Mathematics 




Science 




1968 


1969 


Change 


1968 


1969 Change 


1968 


1969 Change 


Cass 


303 


302 


-1 


283 


281 


-2 


286 


285 


-1 


Central 


283 


285 


+2 


262 


260 


-2 


272 


272 


0 


Chadsey 


285 


281 


-4 


267 


264 


—3 


273 


271 


-2 


Cody 


290 


289 


-1 


274 


273 


-1 


277 


278 


-1 


Cooley 


296 


M2 


-2 


277 


271 


-6 


281 


277 


-4 


Denby 


295 


M3 


-2 


276 


275 


-1 


280 


278 


-2 


Finney - - 


294 


Ml 


-3 


274 


271 


-3 


278 


277 


-1 


Ford 


299 


M6 


-3 


280 


277 


-3 


277 


276 


-1 


Kettering 


278 


273 


-5 


259 


259 


0 


267 


267 


0 


King 


274 


278 


+4 


257 


,259 : 


+2 


268 


269 


+1 


Mackenzie 


286 


281 


-5 


267 


263 


-4 


274 


271 


-3 


MumVord 


290 


MO 


0 


269 


268 


-1 


276 


275 


-1 


Murray-Wright 


282 


277 


-5 


261 


259 


-2 


270 


269 


-1 


Northeastern 


278 


274 


-4 


258 


254 


-4 


268 


265 


-3 


Northern ; > 


277 


1 265 


-12 


255 


256 


+1 


268 


266 


-2 


Northwestern 




280 




i .. . 


259 


.... 




268 


— 


Osborn 


M3' 


" Ml 


-2 


275 


273 


-2 


268 


267 


—1 


Pershing.. 


286 


285 


-1 


269 


266 


-3 


274 


272 


-2 


Redford 


M8 


M6 


-2 


279 


278 


-1 


282 


282 


0 


Southeastern •- 


275 


281 


+6 


260 


262 


+2 


269 


269 


0 


Southwestern 


273 


272 


-1 


261 


263 


+2 


269 


268 


—1 


Western. 


282 


282 


0 


263 


262 


-1 


272 


272 


0 


City 


MO 


M9 


-1 


271 


270 


-1 


277 


276 


-1 


National mean 


M4 


• « • • 


•••••• 


276 


.... 


.... 


281 


— 


.... 


Total Number of schools, 68 to 69 






21 .. 






21 . 






21 


Number of schools improved, 68 to 69.. 






3 ». 






4 . 






1 


Number of schools declined, 68 to 69... 






16 .. 






16 .. 






15 


Number of schools unchanged, 68 to69.. 






2 . 






1 ., 






5 


Total change In units, 68 to 69 






-43 .. 






-32 .. 






-25 




i 
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Senator Mondale. What about the dropout rate 

Dr. Dilvciiler. After having made the comparison among the high 
schools, let me add that it is not exactly a fair appraisal of the ghetto 
school. The reason for it is that within ghetto high schools a larger 
number of students transfer to higher achieving high schools in De- 
troit, either open high schools or to Cass Technical High School, 
where only students with a C average or higher can apply. Therefore, 
looking at the grades of the ghetto high school doesn’t quite give the 
exact picture of tliat community since the cream of the student body 
generally enrolls in other schools. To illustrate one high school, all 
black, in the innercity. Northwestern High School, has more students 
enrolled at Cass High School than the four white high schools to- 
gether. This has to be taken into consideration. 

Senator Mondale. Oh, the dropout and truancy rate. 

Dr. Draciiler. Our dropout rate is still hi|?h, although the percent- 
age of 17 year olds in high school is increasing each year. Our drop- 
out rate for one of our high schools. Northeastern, is between 40 and 
50 percent. We have recently received a grant from the Office of Edu- 
cation and have started a program in the junior high schools feeding 
into Eastern to spot the potential dropouts and help them to succeed 
in school. 

One of our major concerns in regard to dropouts is the suitability 
of the high school program. We have in Detroit approximately 10,000 
high school graduates a year. Of these, 40 percent apply to colleges 
and universities. Another 20 percent may be classified as students who 
have taken some ivorld of work program which enables them to obtain 
a job and often to continue their education at a community college or 
through some other program. !My concern is about the 40 percent who 
obtain a diploma which has not really had any sound direction or 
content that is meaningful for these students. We must develop post 
high school oriented programs for these students and this would 
undoubtedly also decrease the dropout rate. 

Senator Mondale. So these are youngsters sitting in the class 

Dr. Drachler. Taking the easiest courses. 

Senator Mondale. They know they are not going to college ; they 
are not in a vocationally related course that will perhaps produce a 
job at earnings; and they know they are wasting time. 

Dr. Draciiler. Unfortunately, I share this conclusion. Many of 
the brighter students become bored and probably see no reason for 
staying. 

i say thi;3 despite the tremendous growth of the public high school 
both nationally and in Detroit during the past 50 years. Note on this 
next transparency the growth or revolution that ^las taken place in 
secondary education in this country during the past 50 years. 

Senator Mondale. What year was that ? 
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Exhibit N 



Enrollment by Grades - Detroit Public Schools 1920-1970 




Diploma a Must 

Dr. Draciiler. We’re comparing, on this transparency, the growth 
between 1920 and 1970. The high school during these years has in- 
creased nearly 16 fold. The problem, however, is that a youngster in 
1920 did not need a high scliool diploma to obtain a job. Today, a 
diploma is almost a union card for job entry, let alone meaningful 
occupation. 

In 1920, 20 percent of 17 y ears olds were in school. 

Senator Mondale. "Wliat is the percentage now ? 

Dr. Draciiler. About 78 percent. 

Senator Mondale. Say that again? 

Dr. Draciiler. In 1920, 20 percent of 17 year olds were in school. 
Today, about 78 percent to 80 percent iiatibnally, are in school. 

. Senator Mondale. So it’s three or four times greater. 

Dr. Draciiler. That is right. Let me state it in an even more strik- 
ing manner. Of the 700,000 men and women who graduated at a col- 
lege or university during the past year, three-fourths of their parents, 
who sat at the graduation exerci^s, did not receive a college diploma. 
It will take some time lor us to appreciate and recognize the tremen- 
dous revolution that has taken place in this country in secondary and 
higher education, particularly after World War II. 

Senator Mondale. That is right. I think it is true to say that for all 
gnashing of teeth and frustrations in fact, part of this frustration 
stems from the new policy of looking at our problem and the dropouts; 
because, in the past, we did not pay any attention to them at all. 



r-x P~ 
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Dr. Drachler. I agree. Since World War II in the 1940s three fac- 
tors have clearly influenced this suddent growth. The GI Bill of 
Rights offered opijortunities for many to continue with their educa- 
tion, the technological revolution made new demands upon our educa- 
tional system, and the civil rights revolution brought hopes to many 
who formerly never thought of continuing their children’s education. 
Thus we raised the aspirations of millions of our citizens but did not 
create the institutions necessary to help realize these aspirations. And 
due to this disparity between aspirations and achievement, we have 
the current criticism of American education. Despite our 150 years of 
free public elementary and secondary education, the American high 
school really did not go public until after World War II. 

Truancy — Relates to Poverty 

In regard to your question on truancy, let me hasten to say that 
nearly 40 percent of our truancy cases should be labelled poverty. A 
youngster is often absent, not because he wishes to skip school but sim- 
ply because he does not have shoes, glasses, or because he has to stay 
home and mind a younger child so that the mother can go out and 
work, shop, or even apply for welfare. The truancy condition today is 
far different than it was 50 or 75 years ago. 

Senator Mondale. What percentage of the high school students in 
your city are missing on an average day ? 

Dr. Drachler. If you look at. Region 1 which has the highest per- 
centage of Title I funds model city help due to the poverty conditions, 
you will note that attendance is approximately 80 percent for that 
region ranging from 69 percent in one high school to 86 percent in 
another. 

Senator Mondale. So some have 30 percent missing, some have half 
of that. 

Dr. Drachler. That is right. If you look at Region 4 in the north- 
west area, a middle-class region, the range is from 76 to 90 percent 
Another factor that often contributes to absenteeism is the factor of 
student unrest. During such periods attendance generally drops. 

Senator Mondale. I have to go and vote. But would you — there 
is an article here by Mr. Grant in the Detroit Free Press, September 
16, on the neighborhood educational effort. I will put that in the 
record.* 

Dr. Drachler. I was informed about this article and I have brought 
to insert in the record an evaluation made by the American Institute 
of Research. In these four schools \ye invested a great deal of effort 
and I believe that the independent investigation bears out the value 
of this investment. 

Senator Mondale. The story indicates achievement, level is up 
sharply ; would you say that is an accurate statement ? 

Dr. Drachler. Sharply is too optimistic a term. 

Senator Mondale. I^at adjective would you use ? 

Dr. Drachler. Considerably. 

Senator Mondale. All right, I will be right back. 




♦Sec Part IOC, Appcmllx 3. 
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Dr. Drachler. As I look at some of the very high scores in one or 
two schools, I begin to wonder whether the ghetto isn’t acquiring some 
middle-class habits and teachers train students for exams. 

Senator Mondale. You are getting smart. 

Dr. Drachler. Right. 

[Recess] 

Senator Mondale. All right. So it is your professional judgment 
there is a relationship between adequacy of funding, assuming some 
decent administration and achievement. 

Relationship Bet\veen Money and Achievement 

Do you think it is an oversimplification to say that : Before new 
moneys are injected into our school system we should know what to 
do with them; and, that there is a relationship between money and 

achievement? ,, /• j • 

Dr. Drachler. There is a relationship between adequate funds in 
accordance with childrens’ needs and achievement. I believe the data 
that I have presented to you bears this out. I also think that no one has 
better data on this than the Federal Government. Here is an exhibit 
of the relationship of dollars to success in achievement on the educa- 
tional test given by the army for our draft. 

It is very clear fi'om the data on failures on the educational tests 
given by the army that the failure is less in those States \yhere the 
State average for education is higher. I do believe that there is a point 
of diminishing returns insofar as additional funds are concerned and 
that there ought to be some flexibility within the concept of categorical 
funding to allow school systems to shift funding when it reaches a cer- 
tain level to the next group of schools which are in need of additional 

S6rVlC6S* « 

We often have a situation where a given school or schools are eligible 
for Title I funds, model city funds, and special funds that various 
States offer for compensatory programs. Where these three fall into a 
single school or group of schools and there are no funds for the group 
just below but is in need of some additional services then I feel that 
we ai’e not using our funds as wisely as we could. You will recall that 
om- “C” schools, the group from which we removed Title I funds in 
1968 due to the cutback, suffered most as a result of diminishing serv- 
ices. Yet within that group we have unusual potential for making gams. 



Senator IMondale. When you were here last year, you testified about 
your effort to bring about some desegregation within the school systems 
of Detroit. I wonder if you might bring us up to date on what happened 
on that effort; and, why you undertook the effort-^whether for educa- 
tional, or legal reasons, or both — and what you think the status of that 

situation is now. . _ x • j- i. j <.i 

Dr. Drachler. In my statement to you m May 1970, 1 indicated that 

I believe in the pi’ocess of decenti’alization, and that I also believed that 
integration was desirable in a pluralistic school district for greater edu- 
cational achievement. The educational research which I respect gen- 
erally supports this thesis. 



Status of Desegregation 




X 



As you know, I was in the minority in our city in regard to this rec- 
ommendation of April 7, 1970, although the proposal was approved to 
integrate 12 high schools in a 4-to-2 vote of the Board of Education. 
Possibly we would have had a chance to convince the community of the 
desirability for this move if the State legislature would not have inter- 
fered in this matter. Citizens were opposed and aroused. But when their 
anger settled down and we made an effort to sit down and reason with 
them about our proposal, some legislator would aruiounce or introduce 
a new bill that would defeat our efforts and our plans for discussions 
were defeated. As you know, the State finally passed a bill which, al- 
though it was later declared unconstitutional by a Federal court in Cin- 
cimiati, nevertheless stopped us from carrying out the integration plan. 
Certainly we may have made some errors in our strategy for imple- 
menting the plan. But the myth of busing, the nimors, vicious litera- 
ture that was spread in the community would have been a challenge to 
the best public relations firm in the Nation. 

I should point out that, in the elections that followed for Board of 
Education members, Detroit witnessed a very significant fact. First, 
the apathy of the community. Only 23 percent of the registered voters 
came to the polls on the recall vote, thus the 4 board members who voted 
for the integration plan were actually recalled by only 14 percent of 
the registered voters. Second, every black district in the city of Detroit 
voted against the recall. 

Senator Mondale. By large margins? 

Dr. Drachler. No, although the trend indicating opposition to the 
recall was very obvious in the black community. The crux of the small 
black vote is a historic one. It is most depressing because the voting 
machines are complicated and many citizens — poor black and white 
who come from rural areas where paper ballots are used, or where, 
in some instances, they never had an opportunity to vote — often walk 
into the voting booth and out and end up casting a blank vote. In some 
areas of the city as many as 50 out of every 100 voters who enter a 
voting booth do not record their vote and this happens particularly 
in the poorer areas of our city. I think it is correct to say on the other 
hand that the white community generally opposed the integration 
plan and voted for the recall. 

After the recall some black, I should call them separatists for lack 
of a better term, joined the recall group and put up a slate of candi- 
dates for the new board. This board was to be elected on a regional 
basis as well as on a city-wide basis. Although few blacks were elected 
to boards in general throughout the city, nevertheless, it is important 
to note that the majority of black citizens voted for blacks who were 
for integration and against the recall. On the other hand, in the white 
community, citizens did vote for white candidates who opposed the in- 
tegration plan. I might add that among the black separatists there 
was at least one very well-known candidate, the Reverend Cleague, 
and he was not elected in an almost totally black community. '■ 

The newly elected board did not take any action to implement the 
April 7th plan. Instead it proposed the so-called “Magnet” and 
“middle-School” plan. This is based on voluntary enrollment. In the 
meantime the NAACP suit against the board and the State contin- 
ued and, as you know. Federal Judge Roth recently issued an opinion 
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which found de jure segregation in Detroit In his opinion the Judge 
placed the responsibility for this situation on various State and city 
agencies: FHA practices in housing, the legislature’s action, the State 
Board of Education for its lack of action, as well as past practices of 
the Board of Education. 

EXHIBIT O-l-DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS-MILLAGE EXHIBIT 0-2-OETR0IT PUBLIC SCHOOLS-MILLAGE 
VOTE, NOV. 8, 1966 VOTE, NOV. 5, 1968 

(In percenti I**' percenti 



High school constellation 



Votes Yes Blank 

cast votes votes 



High school constellation 



Votes Yes Blank 

cast ' votes votes 



Up to 25 percent Negro: 

Cody 

Den by 

Finney 

Ford 

Osborn 

Bedford 

25 to 75 percent Negro: 

Chadsey 

Cooley 

Mackenzie 

Murray-Wright 

Pershing 

Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Western 

75 percent Negro and over: 

Central 

Kettering 

King 

Mumford 

Northeastern 

Northern 

Northwestern 

Total 



65.2 


41.6 


14.1 


65.8 


36.4 


13.6 


62.6 


46.0 


16.4 


65.4 


50.6 


11.7 


66.1 


34.6 


15.5 


63.3 


50.6 


11.1 


65.5 


46.4 


30.3 


64.8 


48.6 


13.7 


60.7 


55.6 


23.0 


49.4 


72.5 


41.7 


66.9 


17.5 


28.0 


56.1 


56.3 


32.8 


60.5 


56.9 


33.6 


57.3 


56.1 


38.5 


59.9 


79.3 


37.7 


60.1 


55.9 


35.8 


59.7 


74.3 


41.8 


r • •» 


66.5 


24.3 


58.3 


62.8 


49.5 


58.5 


80.6 


46.0 


60.3 


80.0 


42.0 



61.9 54.0 26.6 



Up to 25 percent Negro: 

Cody 

Denby 

Ford 

Bedford 

25 to 75 pel cent Negro: 

Chadsey ^ 

Cooley 

Fiiiney 

Murray*Wright-.l 

Osborn 

Pershing -l-., 

Southeastern 

Southwestern 

Western 

75 percent Negro and over: 

Central 

Kettering 

King 

Mackenzie 

Mumford 

Northeastern 

Northern 

Northwestern 

Total 



80.5 


23.1 


14.6 


82.3 


2U6 


14.6 


80.5 


29.8 


11.4 


80.2 


30.0 


11.3 


81.6 


32.1 


35.4 


79.3 


32.3 


16.8 


80.0 


3U3 


27.3 


68.9 


63.2 


52.3 


82.2 


21.0 


21.8 


81.3 


31.5 


30.5 


72.2 


42.8 


38.4 


78.9 


38.1 


39.5 


76.0 


40.7 


46.1 


78.9 


66.0 


47.4 


77.7 


42.8 


45.6 


77.6 


63.7 


48.1 


76.9 


41.9 


32.4 


78.3 


50.3 


32.0 


75.5 


52.2 


56.8 


76.2 


67.8 


54.2 


80.6 


66.0 


55.0 


78.8 


37.5 


32.3 



MiLiiAGE Eij:ction 

As I listen to citizens and follow the press I am concerned that as a 
people we have not yet faced up to the moral, legal, and educational 
issues that face our Nation. The exhibit before you is an indication 
of the complexity involved in educational financing and the issue of 
integration. This transparency reflects our effort in 1968 to place on 
the ballot a request for an increase in taxes for school support. It was 
a presidential election year and, therefore, the turnout was very large. 
This particular chart reflects only the school issue. The first trans- 
parency indicates the percentage of registered voters who turned <mt. 
You will note that it was fairly good throughout the city. It is true that 
people in the inner city often do not register but nevertheless, of th^e 
who were registered, a high percentage did come to the elections. On 
the second table you see the percentage of those who voted yes to 
raise taxes. You will note that in those high school constellation areas 
where achievement was high in the schools, the vast majority voted 
^^no” on the issue to increase taxes. But in the areas in the^ inner cit^, 
the ghetto, where achievement is low they voted overwhelmingly yes 
to supports the tax increase. This pattern has existed for a number of 
years and in several elections. The communities where achievement is 
high object to more taxes— for a variety of reasons, some of the objec- 
tions contain racial overtones. And in the poor, black areas, although 
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they have and express many dissatisfactions with the schools, they still 
vote “yes” because they regard schools as the only hope available for 
their children to enter the mainstream of American life. 

The tragedy of the vote however lies in the powerlessness of the poor 
to exercise their vote properly. You will note that in the high school 
areas where the school millage proposal was voted down a very small 
number of blank votes were cast. For instance, in the area where 21 
percent of the citizens voted “yes” to increase school taxes, 14 out of 
100 who entered the booth did not vote on the school issue. But in the 
areas where we had over 60 percent of the voters saying “yes” to in- 
creasing school taxes, nearly 50 percent of the voters who walked into 
that booth neglected to vote on the school issue. The voting machine is 
complex and the inexperienced voter often neglects to cast his vote. 
Thus, out of some 700,000 voters wdio came to the polls in the 1968 elec- 
tion, there were about 170,000 blank vob's and most of them in the 
inner city. This phenomenon also occurred on a proposed housing ordi- 
nance which was unanimously opposed by the black community but the 
blank vote in that election still amounted to nearly 150,000 blank votes. 

To test this thesis the Board of Education once held a special elec- 
tion for which it paid nearly $0.25 million and only one issue was on 
the ballot and that was the school issue. In other words if an individual 
did not press the “yes” or “no” button be could not pull the lever that 
opened the cmtain to enable him to leave. The blank vote in that elec- 
tion dropped down to 1,400. 

Senator Mondale. Did the millage proposal get approved ? 

Dr. Drachler. Oh yes. It did in that instance, But in all fairness it 
was not an increase but an effort to renew the present millage and not 
asking for additional funds. 

I believe that it is entirely unrealistic for governmental services 
that exist today to ask citizens in a large city with conflicting values 
to enter the voting booth and voluntarily and in the privacy of the vot- 
ing booth to raise their individual taxes. Even in our churches which 
are voluntary when we pass the collection envelopes W'e code the en- 
velopes to make sure that everyone does his share. Yet when it comes 
to schools we ask citizens w’ho do not have children in school or those 
who send their children to private schools, as well as senior citizens 
who live on limited incomes to increase their tax rate voluntarily. I 
don’t believe that the Federal Government, with all the talent and 
access that it has to the national media, would ever dare to put the 
income tax up for a vote by the people— yet we expect schools to sur- 
vive on that type of unrealistic funding. 



Senator Mondale. Wliat is the overall tax effort? 

Dr. Drachler. In Detroit ? 

Senator Mondale. As compared with other communities ? 

Dr. Drachler. It changes from year to year as I indicated in the 
earlier figures. Detroit has approximately 21 mi|ls for school opera- 
tion. But the number of mills doesn’t tell the entire story. It depends 
on the amount of dollars that each mill brings wiiich is of course de- 
pendent on the assessed valuation behind each youngster in a given 



Tax Effort 
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community. Due to the declining assessment of property in large cities 
such as the removal of homes, the building of expreffi\y^ays, obsoles- 
cence, and so forth, a mill in 1970 brings m about $700,000 less m De- 
troit than it did 10 years ago in 1960. 

Senator Mondale. What does a mill raise? . T^ ^ 

Dr. DnACiiLEn. One mill brings in about $5 million in Detroit. 
Senator Mondale. What did it raise ? 

Dr.DnACiiLEn.Aijpioximately$5.7millionin l960. , , . . 

Senator Mondale. Considering the devaluation and the deteriora- 
tion in the value base, how does that 21-mill effort compare to sur- 
rounding communities ? . T 1^1 1 -D . xU 

Dr. Draciiler. It is about at tlie inidjwint ]ust slightly less. But the 

issue is the overburden in the large city insofar as taxes are concerned. 
The smaller communities do not have the burden of taxes that exist 
in a large central city. Thus, whereas in the city the school tax 
may represent 35 to 40 percent of the total tax burden that the com- 
munity has, in a smaller community the school taxes may reflect 70 to 

80 percent of their total revenue. , , , x • x * xu 

Senator Mondale. So that it ought to be looked at in terms of the 

Dr. DnAciiLEK. Yes. For instance, the city of Deiroit sir has, in 
addition to its regular millage, an income tax of 2 percent. One per- 
cent in income tax is equal to approximately 8 mills. 

Senator Mondale. So that 2 percent is 16 mills. 



District Reaps No Benefit 

Dr Draciilek. That is right and because the school district is fis- 
cally independent, it doesn’t benefit from that city tax. In fairn^ to 
the city it just doesn’t have the means to support its own great hnan- 
cial problems let alone to provide a tax-sharing plan with tne schools. 

Senator Mondale. Let me return, if I might, to integration. 

You are a member of that select body of superintendents who have 
made an effort in the central city school systems. There is an increas- 
ing fraternity of you that are now doing other things. 

Looking back on your experience in Detroit, what lesson do you 
draw, how would you do it differently, and, would you reconsider the 
whole integration effort and pursue a compensatory education course 
rather than what you proposed or what you had hoped to achieve? 
These are difficult Judgmental questions, and yet, I think tliey are cen- 
tral to this whole issue. -XX J X ui;^ 

Dr. DRACiiLEn. I am obviously very strongly committed to pubhc 
education. And public education to me suggests an integrated student 
body along religious, socioeconomic, as well as racial hnes. I thmk 
this is what makes this country different and this is what has con- 
tributed to the fact that 80 percent of our students are m liigh school, 
that is, the 17 year olds, as compared with modem European countries 
that only have 20 to 30 percent of their 17 year olds in school. 

When I was in England this past summer they were proud w tlie 
fact that SO jicrcent of their 14 to 17 year olds were m school. Tlieir 
economy and technology is, of course, different than ours. , 

Insofar as our strategy for bringing about integration I am certain 
that we did not plan our moves as carefully as it could have been done. 
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But I doubt ^\•hether this would have made a difference at this particu- 
lar point in the history of our city. 

The city of Pontiac, a neighboi- of Deti’oit, proceeded entii'ely in a 
diffeient manner than did the Detroit Board of Education and yet we 
have read about the upheavals that exist in that community. One thing 
that we did learn is that during an election year when State legisla- 
tors and othei’s ai’e up for office, it is very dangerous to innovate any 
measnie which arouses emotions such ns the issue of integration does. 
AVe made onr decision on April 7 and by April 9 the House and the 
State legislatuie passed a bill to prevent integration, and by Friday 
of that week the State Senate passed a bill recalling decentralization 
entirely. The pressures upon the legislntoi's were great and the oppoi’- 
tunities for a legislator to sieze upon these volatile issues wore very 
difficult to 1 ‘esist. 

On the othei' hand, I simply cannot conceive that this Nation can 
survive and lemnin t\Vo separate peoples. I cannot conceive^ that the 
young people of this Nation— the veterans who are returning from 
service ovei|seas, and the growing nnmbci'S of men and women who are 
receiving higher education — will bo willing to settle for a segregated 
society. As has been pointed out there is not merely a generation gap 
in this Nation but there is also developing a strong intollectnal gap 
among onr people. 

Senator Mondaue. .So on tried, your effort was nullified ; and, there 
is obviously deep rese.uments that was stirred up as part of that dis- 
pute. Still, 20,000 students didn't go to school iri the Detroit suburbs 
this morning in protest to the court’s suggestion that they might 
metroiwlitanize the busing of school children. 

Dr. Dkaciileb. Yes, I heard of that. 

Senator Mondai^. AVe have read about the Pontiac problems and 
so on, but when you look at this enormous resistance and what I 
perceive to be a growing community control movement in the black 
community — perhaps not dominant, but growing as a trend — where 
does this take you? 

One Out ok Three Bused 

Dr. Draciiler. In the State of Michigan one out of every three 
children that attends school, public school that is, gets there by bus 
today. Busing is not new. Therefore it seems to me that we have to 
look at the reasons why people don’t want to bus wheie this is 
necessary. And is it desiroble that we disregard the issue of busing 
when it pertains to race? As you know the Detroit plan of April 7 
did not have a busing proposill in it. As a matter or fact, nearly hO 

f >ercent of the youngsters in our high schools come to school cither 
)y bus or by private car. 

’ You mentioned the black community and the issue of community 
control. Separatism and community control are obviously two sepa- 
rate issues. I believe that a larger number srok community control 
since to them it means that ns jiarents they will be equal imrtners in 
decision making that affect the welfare of their children. On the other 
hand, separatism is, in my opinion, representative of only a ven* small 
group in the black comnnmitv. Some 10,000 to ir>,000 black students 
are now enrolled in ofien scliools that are integrated on a purely 
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voluntavy basis. They do so only because they believe that their chil- 
dren will receive a better education there. They do this under great 
difficulties. We do not pay for the transportation of their children. 
They take them to school in carpe 's or pay for their bus transporta- 
tion there. I believe that some individuals over-stress the issue of 
separatism in order to avoid facing up to the greater issue of integra- 
tion. I might add that the emotions that exist on this issue are not 
merely racial ones but also along socio-economic patterns. Blacks in 
Detroit did iiot speak out strongly for separatism until they witnessed 
white racism rejecting integration. In many instances separatism was 
a reflection of self respect and digniW combined w’ith anger in response 
to white reactions to integration. To back away from this issue, in 
my opinion creates only graver and more serious problems for coming 
generations to face. 

Historically, when ns a Nation we were confronted with grave is- 
sues, the wide and open frontier resolved these problems for us. We 
picked oui-selves up and moved to vacant territories in our land. Now 
the frontier is gone. The Nation is no longer a predominantly agri- 
cnlturnl country ns it was 30 or fiO years ago. Nearly 70 percent of 
Americans live in about 200 standard metropolitan areas. I believe 
that no central metropolitan area can prosper or survive if the central 
city is allowed to deteriorate or decay. I also believe that AmeriM s 
democratic values survive more effectively through interrelationships 
built between the central city and the metropolitan suburbs that sur- 
round it. They are interdependent and their future rests upon under- 
standing and cooperation. Segregated schools will not achieve this 

Senator Moxdai.e. In Detroit you have a city-wide school district 
elected board ? 

Dr. Drachleh. Yes. . , ■ 

Senator Mondaue. Apparently you have community boards, is that 

right? 

Dr. Diuvchler. Eight re^onal boards. 

Senator Mondale. They work out of one high school or what ? 

Dr. Drachler. No sir, the districts were established by a commis- 
sion appointed by the governor and they have approximately two or 

three high school constellations. . . x- • xu i 

Senator Mondale. Did you get much voter participation in the elec- 



tion of these boards? , , ,, . 

Dr. Draciiler. Not very much but more than we did in the primapr. 
It is uncertain of course whether the larger vote was due to the guber- 
natorial election that occurred at the same time. 

Senator Mondale. Held ns part of the general election f 

Dr. Draciiler. Yes. . , . j u _« 

Senator AIondale. What powers docs that regional board have? uo 

they have budget powers ? 



Board Assigns Guidelines 

Dr. Draciiler. Wc have developed giiidclmes which distinguish re- 
gional and central board iwwcrs. The regional boards are 
course, contented with these guidelines. They obviouslv want 
control. Nevertheless, the board has now established a formula for tne 




distribution of funds and each regional board has power to use these 
funds witliin their region. 

Senator Mokdale. Did tlie Federal Government participate at all 
ill the integration lawsuit that resulted from the court order? 

Dr. Draciiler. No. Commissioner Allen did send a representative 
to Detroit after April 7 and then issued a public statement supporting 
the position taken oy the majority of the board. 

Senator Mondale. The Justice Department didn’t intervene or as- 
sist in any way ? 

Dr. Drachler. No sir. 

Senator Mondale. How long have you worked in the Detroit school 
system? 

Dr. Draciiler. Thirty-five yeare. 

Senator Mondale. You started as a teacher? 

Dr. DriVCHler. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Then what progression ? 

Dr. Dilvciiler. I was a critic teacher, an assistant principal, prin- 
cipal, directoi’ of I’esearch for the Citizens Committees headed by Mr. 
Romney and Judge Kaufman, and othei-s din ing the past 13 yeui-s, 
then I became assistant superintendent in charge of community rela- 
tions, and in 1966, superintendent. 

Senator Mondale. How long have you been superintendent? 

Dr. DriVCHler. Five veal's. 

Senator Mondale. That is some sort of record for a central city 
isn’t it ? 

Dr. Draciiler. Perhaps, but I can’t claim any credit for it. During 
the period of my suiierintendency I went in for a physical checkup to 
our family doctor one day, he took my blood pi'essure and evidently 
found it close to normal. He shook his head and said : “I don’t think 
you understand the problems that confront you.” He was probably 
right. 

Senator Mondale. Wo have held you here for nearly 3 horn's. 

Dr. Draciiler. I now reside in Washington and if your stalf wishe.s 
any further information, I will lie happy to try to supply it. 

Senator Mondai^. One question tor the record, if you have time, 
send a letter to us indicating what role you think the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to jilay in trying to deal with the problems of the centrel 
city. 

You might include the integration issue, but also the fiiinncin! issue: 
^Vliat levm of fuiidii^, how it should lie conditioned. 

Dr. Dr.\ciiler. If Iniay have time, I will do that. 

Senator Mondalk. Thank you very much. 

We stand in I'ccess until October 5. 

(Whereuiion, at 12:4r» p.m., the Select Committee was i-ecessed to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., room 1114, New Senate Office Building, on 
Tuesday, October ft, 1971.) 




EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 



WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1071 



U.S. Senate 
SE iiECT Committee on 
Equae Educational Opportunity 

’Washington, D.G. 

Tho Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to ctII, »n 1114, 
of the New Senate Office Building, tlie Honorable Walter F. Mondale, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Pi-esent: Senators Mondale and Hart. ■, 

Stair inombcre present: William C. Smith, staff diiector aim geii- 
ciTil counsel; Donn Mitchell, professional staff; and Leonard Strick- 

man, minority counsel. . ^ j 

Senator Mondade. Tho committee will come to order. 

This morning we liave two panels. One is a panel from Benton 
Harbor, St. Jo^pli, and Covert; the second is the panel on rural 

education. „ , ^ j mu- 

I would ask panelists from the first group to come forward. Ihis 
panel consists of Mr. Ravmoml Srcbotli. Superintendent for Benton 
Ha'-bor School District; Mr. Richard Ziehmer, Superintendent of St. 
Joseph Public Schools, St. Jpseph, Michigan; L>r- Wood, 
Superintendent of Covert Public Schools, and Mr. Alfred Hawkins, 
Principal of Covert Elementary Scluml. Covert, Michigan. 

Wo are very pleased to have you with us this morning. ^ ^ 

Senator Hart will bo with^ us on and off. He has hearings right 
around the corner on two judicial nominees. 

Mr. Sreboth, if you would please begin. 



STATEMENT OP KAYMOND SHEBOTH, STJPEWMTEHDEHT, BENTOH 
HABBOE area schools, BEHTON HABBOB, MICH. 

Mr. Sreboth. Honorable members of the Senate Select Oommitt^ 
on Equal Educational Opportunity, this is a report concerning tho 
Benton Harbor Area Schools, Berrien County, Michigim. I am Kay- 
iiiond M. Srcbotli, superintendent of this consolidated district form^ 
by a vote of the people on July 17, 19G5. 1 was appointed sui^rmtcnd- 
eiit on September 11, 1971. 1 am the tliird superintendent of this dis- 
trict since consolidation and we luid one acting superintendent for a 

G-month period in 1068. ^ . . . . o • * j * 

Prior to my present position, I served as Assistant Superintendent 
for Business Affairs in the Benton Harbor Area Schtmls for 6 years 
and, in tliat same capacity, for 3 years in the former school distnct of 
tho city of Benton Harbor— one of tho 16 districts involved in tho 
consolidation vote. I am, in effect, in my 10th consecutive year in some 
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school administrative capacity in tlie Benton Harbor area and in my 
23d year of scliool administration. Before coming to Benton Harbor 
I served 14 yeare in the Covert Public Schools — 1 year as a teacher, 
7 yeare as principal, and 6 yeare ns superintendent. 

The pi’esent Benton Harbor Area School District came about as 
a result of the merger of 16 school districts, all of wliich had used the 
services of tlie Benton Harbor High School located within Benton 
Harbor, a city which had, in 1960, a population of 19,136 pereojis. Pos- 
sible school merger studies had been made starting in the 1950’s, but 
never came to a vote. A referendum to merge 12 districts^ failed in 1964 ; 
and, following that, several of the boards of education decided to 
engage the services of the University of Michigan’s Bureau of School 
Sen’ices as consultants to aid in formulating a new merger plan. I 
miglit add that I served as recording secretary for that project — which 
took nearly a year to complete. Originally, some 22 districts were in- 
cluded for study purposes. All of these were districts who sent their 
high school pupils to the “city” liigh school at one time or another. 

Tiik “City” School District 

The aforementioned “city” district, which contained about one-third 
of the 12,000 or so pupils involved and about 43 percent of the taxable 
l>roperty — State equalized valuation— for almost 95 yeare, had been 
operating the high school and accepting tuition students from the so- 
called sending districts. These sending districts were of varying size, 
racial make-up and wealth. They ranged from very small primary 
school districts, operating two-room schools in very definite rural areas 
with low property valuations, to those districts operating grades 
kindergarten through nine in quite modern facilities in typical sub- 
urban white middle-class settings. Some were districts with great 
wealth in comparison to the average. While some had very ^ble 
populations made up of the descendants of consen’ative settlers who 
came froin central Europe in tlie 1850*s; other areas, particularly those 
near the city, were populated bv black iieople who had migrated north 
during World War II to work in industry, or southern whites who 
had come either as migrant farmworkers or seeking other kinds of 
employment. 

The taxable wealth behind e^h child in these sending districts— we 
call this State equalized valuation ))or child in Michigan — ranged from 
a low of about $2,900 per cliild in the Baid District, which was almost 
totally’ black, to $40,000 per child in the North Shore District w'hich was 
almost totally wliite. The quality of the jirogram and facilities in these 
districts varied as you would expect, based upon the ability of the tax 
base to support education. 

Many people felt that there was need for equalization of educational 
opportunities in the I^nton Harbor area, and they worked diligently 
to make the consolidation vote a succe.ss. Some areas were feeling the 
economic pinch from having to vote extra taxes to pay for rising 
tuition costs— ns State aid for tuition was lieing reduc^ for su])]>ort. 
of secondary tuition. 

The State, througl; legislation, was moving toward the consolida- 
tion of smaller school districts. The high school enrollment was beyond 
a comfortable capacity for the building, and the city people coula not 
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afford to bond themselves in order to construct additional facilities to 
accommodate tuition pupils. It was very apparent that there was a 
need for sharing of resources and the reduction of inequities and for 
sharing in tlie management and control of the high school. 

Senator Mondale. Were you having any flight to private schools 

by the wealthy ? ... ^ i m 

Mr. Sreuoth. No, sir. It would be my opinion there were few chil- 
dren of wealthy parents who were traditionally in private schools. 

Senator M^ndauc. Did they continue to send their children from 
the wealthy, privileged white area into the “city” high school ? 

Mr. Sreuoth. Yes, sir. , 

Some of the school buildings in the area were in extreme need of 
repair. Those with low per pupil valuations had serious overcrowding 
in some classrooms. The Bara School, previously cited, for example, 
had as many as 45 to 50 elementary children per classroom and spent 
less than $1 per child per year on instructional supplies for their use. 

Voter approval of the merger plans came on June 17, 1065, via a 
vote of 3,922 to 1,546, with only one constituent area voting against 
consolidation. 

Senator Mondale. Wliat area was that? 

Mr. Sreuoth. That was the Sodus area ; a rural area. 

Senator Mondale. It wasn’t one of the !.igh- value ai-eas ? 

Mr. Sredoi’ii. No, sir. 



New Cori>oration Created 

All of the educational assets and liabilities of the area thus were 
pooled and a new corporation was created overnight. 

The superintendent of the “city” schools was appointed ^perm- 
tendent of the new district. Other administrative posts generaHv were 
filled by the superintendents and principals of ilie constituent districts 
if they chose to renmin in the new district. , , .„i 

In the first year of operation of the consolidated di^rict the racial 
makeup of the student Dody was 62.7 white and 37.7 black. 

Within 6 months of consolidation, the Eamaii District, an aU-white 
K-^ district, voted to annex to the consolidated unit. In 1067, tiic 
Martindale District, which was contiguous, became a disorganiMd 
district ami was attached. As a i-esult of this we can then state that, 
for a time, the consolidated district was made wp o*. ^ 

districts which were included in the original ^“sijhdation study. 

The consolidated district launched a broad-based building planning 
study committee in 1066. This group worked for over 1 year and (^e 
up with a report on building nc^s totaling some $26 million. The 
lioard of education chose to present the program in phases 
first phase consisting of two new ]unior high scliools, considerable 
remodeling of tlyi existing high school, some elementary rooms, and 
til 0 liko« 

*The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
would not support the program claiming one of the propos^ i^ior 
high sites was m a Negro area. Despite the position taken by the board 
that all secondary schools wouldT be integrated, the proposal was 
defeat^ in June of 1067. 
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In December 1967, a similar program came to a vote after the one 
site in question had been dropped and a noncontrovei’sial site an- 
nounced. Because of inflation, this ^ond effort would have provided 
somewhat less space for $10.5 million than that which Imd been 
proposed earlier for $9.75 million. This proposal was defeated. "NVe 
were deeply affected by the so-called taxpayer’s revolt against the 
property tax, or so a postmortem survey indicated. 

Concurrently, however, improvements were being made in the edu- 
cational program. Overcrowded conditions wore reduced by busing 
some pupils from black schools to places where conditions were less 
crowded— -that is, to schools in suburban areas which were all white. 
I^pil-teacher ratios were leveled out Steps were taken toward uni- 
form textbooks and curriculum standai-ds; subjects such as art, music, 
and physic.', 1 education were taught by specialists and offered in schools 
where such had not been the case before. 

I would cite other examples of improved coordination of courses of 
study, testing, and so forth. 

Starting in 1965-66 the district applied for and received funds under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondarv' Education Act. These funds, 
plus special State funds for disadvantagetl pupils, and grants from 
private foundations for community education and other special pro- 
grams, enabled the district to offer many improvements in the educa- 
tional sen’ices. We have currently some 2,251 pupils in grades K-6 
who are eligible for special help ns projected on the basis of the 1970- 
71 assessment tests. 

In spite of moving toward the stated objectives enunciated in^ the 
consolidation studies, there has been a shift in population and it is 
apparent that many whites have left the district. The racial census of 
the K-12 student body in 1971 shows that there were about 40 percent 
white pupils, 59 percent black pupils, and 1 percent Indian and other. 
In comparison with the 196.5 data, you will note that the nicinl situa- 
tion has more than reversed itself. 

Senator Mondale. Wliy the dramatic shift? 

Mr. SaEnorra. The reasons that have been enunciated in public hear- 
ings have been safety of youngstora; fear for safety of youngsters and 
quality of educAtionnl propfram. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think those are the reasons? 

Mr. SnKunTii. Do I think Oioceiuethe renoons. Senator? 

Senator Mondale. Yes. What do you think are the reasons? 

Other Factors Involved 

Mr. SnEiioTii. Officially, I have to say those are the reasons that have 
l)een stated. Personally,*! might feel that there are some other factors 
tlmt are involved. 

Senator Mondalj:. I don’t want to embarrass you. but would you 
feel free to talk nlmut those factors? 

Mr. SnKiMvrii. For one thing, the decline of the projx»rty values has 
always lieen another factor that has lieen enunciated. In other words, 
the homeowners’ feeling that their property had been devalued as poor 
l>eoplo and black jx'ople have moved into the area. 

Senator >roxDAi.K. Do you think this trend has been brought about 
due to the consolidation, or for other reasons? 
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Mr. SnuBOTii. I tliink we get to it a little later, the welfare thing 
1ms liacl an cfTect, as well. 

Senator Mondale. Is that related to the consolidation, or were they 
moving in for other reasons ? 

Mr. SnicBcmi. I would say that they were moving in for other rea- 
sons, to take advantage of our — particularly, I would say liberal kind 
of welfare. We are Hnd of a gateway from Chicago and northenr 
Indiana urea into Michigan. 

Senator Mondalk. Kind of a port of entry ? 

Mr. SnEBOTii. Yes, sir. We are in the sojithwestern comer of the 
State, or near the southwestern corner. We are not far from the 
Indiana line to the south, towards Niles and South Bend. We are only 
00 miles from Chicago. ^ ^ . 

I would say a lot of o>ir people have connections in the city of 
Chicago with relatives and friends there. 

Senator Mondale. And they come in ? 

Mr. SnEBOTir. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. These are some of the most tragic areas of the 
country — East Ia>s Angelos, where we have the Me.\ican Americans 
moving in from Me.\ico, farm hands, and so on — an area continually 
in flu.\. Is that some of what you have there ? ^ ^ 

Air. SuEBoTii. Yes, sir. And we have an additional situation in that 
we, besides being urban, we are suburban, and we are also rural. We 
are in a very heavy fruit growing area and we have migrants of all 
kinds coming in there. 

Senator Mondale. Do you have Mexican Americans? 

Mr. Srebotii. Yes, but th^ do not stay. They either move on to 
other areas, or retreat south. They arc not particularly in our district. 

Senator Mondalk. Where are the whites going that are leaving? 

Mr. Srebotii. Our studios show that they are gojng for the most 
part to the neighboring district of Coloma, Watervliet, and a few’ to 
St. Joe, and more to I^ake Shore, which is the next district over from 
St. Joe. 

Senator Mondalk. Are those what you would call the suburbs? 

Mr. Srkiu)tii. Yes. sir. They are suburban and pcrhai>s rural in 
character, too. 

Senator Mondalk. What whites are staying? The poor whites? 

.Mr. Srebotii. Well, I would ^y that probably those who have an 
intense loyalty to the city and its environs. I would say we have a 
Yory i>ositive group from* those people who have graduated over the 
years from Benton Harbor Hign ^hool. I^ would say that — having 
i>een an administrator in another community, as I mentioned — wo, 
in our area, have looked to Benton Harbor High School ns an excel- 
lent institution for secondary education for a number of years. And 
many of these ixjople who live in the city are very loyal to that school. 

Senator Mondalk. Very well. 

Senator IlAm. Now that Senator Monde le has gotten a feel as to 
where Benton Harimr is. let me intrude with a qu^ion which really 
ought to be on tho record, bid I have to leave and go to another hearing. 

\\1io won the nrayor's race in Benton Harbor last night? 

Mr. Srebotii. Charles Joseph won. I might say, handily. 

Senator Hart. Good. A young, effective, responsible man. That is 
good. Thank you. 
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It was a nonpartisan race, but he was at n Democratic lunch that 
I w’as at 2 weeks ago. I am sure he is not a Socialist. 

City Poi’ulation Dwindling 

Mr. SuKnoTii. Tlio population in the city dw’indled from 19,136 m 
1965 to 16,481 in 1970. I speak here now of the city only, and that is 
only a portion of our school district. 

Wo have been deeply affected by the influx of poor people into the 
ai-ea. I do not have quantities of data, but a few figures may be 
revealing. 

In the city of Benton Harbor in June 1971, according to the De- 
partment of Social Services, there were 5,543 ])orsons on some form 
of assistance, either aid to dependent children, old age, or other assist- 
ance. You can see that this figure is in excess of one-third of the entire 
1970 population census for the city of Benton Harbor. 

In three of our mailing areas — Benton Harbor City, Benton Harbor 
Post Office outside the city, and Sodus, there are over 8,000 persons 
affected by ADC. The family case load lieing 2,059. This is about one- 
third of the load for the entire county of Bernen. 

In 1967, the Natiotnil Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People brought suit against the district, charging unconstitutional 
segregation and nneqiml educational opportunities. The case was tried 
in Febnmrv 1970, with a result that the essential Neighborhood Scluml 
Plan, whicli was an official iiqlicy of the district, was held legal. Dis- 
crimination was found in assignment of faculty and in the tracking 
of students at Benton Haiiior Junior High School and in the matter 
of some budget items. The district appealed the findings against it, 
and the plaintiff has now ap])ealcd that part of the decision upholding 
the district on segregation. 

This COSO is to be h^rd by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Benton Harbor High School has been the scene of some unrest, 
particularly from about 1968 to January 15, 1971, at which time a 
major disturbance took place. 

Almost from the very start of consolidation there were some requests 
by property owners to the Intermediate School District to transfer 
property from this district to neigliboring districts. For the most 
part, these involved either small groups of a few property owners, 
or individuals attempting to transrer a particular pro^rty out of the 
district. These were generally denied, and when appealed to the State 
Board of Education, the denials were subsequently upheld. However, 
in October 1969, a large groim of property owners in tne Hagar Town- 
ship portion of the former Eaman Distnet petitioned for transfer to 
the Coloma Community ^hools. This is a rural and rreidential ann 
witli an all-white imputation. The Coloma Community Schools is 
essentially an all-white school. The petition was denira, and then 
appealed. 

Fear op “Domino” Epfect 

Despite the recommendation of the hearing officer and the State 
dcpartiiient of education, the State board of education issued an 
oraer for the transfer, which took effect July 2, J970. During the 
course of these hearings, the Benton Harbor area schools representa- 
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tives, with the full support of the board of education which was opposed 
to fragmentation of the district, pointed out repeatedly that if the 
Eaman tmnsfer were permitted, a domino effect would take place and 
other groups would start proceedings to transfer. 

During f;hi8 same period of time the district was undergoing a 
study by Dr. Nicholas B. Engelhardt, an educational consultant who 
had been hired by an interested group of industrial and business lex- 
ers in the community to prepare an eaucational program and facilities 
plan for the district. Based upon this report, the board proceededto 
fonnulato plans for the construction of a new senior high school. The 
principal and faculty committees began meetings with Dr. Engelhardt 
to draw the educational specifications for the building. 

The board made tentative plans to hold a bond referendum in late 
winter or early spring of 1971. As plans were being finalized to start 
the legal steps to call! an election, it was announce that some 1,800 
Fairplair. area residents w’ero filing petitions requesting transfer to 
the St. Joseph School District The Fairplain area is essentially an 
all-white area roquesting transfer to an es.sent|ally all-white district. 
The transfer request was denied and immediately appealed to the 
State boaid. Hearings on this appeal w*eie concluded August 1971. The 
State board has yet to make a decision on this matter. Subsequent to 
the Fairplain petition request, a group from Sodus Township filed a 
petition for transfer of their property to the Eau Claire School Dis- 
trict. Tliis transfer request was denied and has likewise been appealed 
to the State board of education. 

The residents of the West LaFayette-West North Shore area peti- 
tioned to transfer their property to the St._ Joseph School Distnc^ 
TWs is an all-whito area requesting permission to transfer to an all- 
white area. This petition was denied and has also been appealed to 
the State board of education. 

While we are waiting for additional secondary classroom space, 
Benton Harbor High School has been on an extended-day program. 
This started in the fall of 1970. Currently 11th and 12th graders are 
starting school at 7 a.m. and finishing at 12:05 p.m. ; and a group of 
9th and 10th graders come in at 12 : :20 and dismiss at 5 :25 p.m. This 
arrangement has enabled the district to house the students but not 
without inconvenience to many families, children, and stoff. To what 
extent this has hastened the exodus of families from the district cannot 
bo measured. 

CoMMDNm* Opposition 

Educators face a serious challenge in our district. Taxpayers are 
not inclined to vote for new facilities w’hile the matter of transfer 
{letitions is in the air — since, under our present law’s, should tliey be 
iiormitted to transfer, tlioy would bo obliged to carry the debt until 
Ixinds are retired. 

The flight of the white populace has raused us to lose jieople 
traditionmly have shown support and involvwicnt in schools. The 
taxpayers has seen fit not to renew a 1-mill building and site millage 
u’hicli has been levied for the li^ 3 years to provide funds for renova- 
tion, remodeling and general improveinents in existing buildings 
which has allowed us to take some positive steps. The district has 
asked voters for increased operating funds for 1971-72; and, indeed, 
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probably was fortunate to renew existing extra operating millagcs. 
We have had to drop so-called community education programs be- 
cause of a lack of State, local, or private funds. 

It is very apparent that the community is divided on the matter of 
redrawing the di.strict lines or working within the present framework. 
We now have a committee which has been appointed by the Inter- 
mediate School District to study the matter of possible rcdistricting 
of the Benton Harbor aieu schools. Two of the lucinlicrs of our Iward 
of education reside in — and are petitioners — from a part of the dis- 
trict wishing to lie transferrod. The whole atmosphere leavc.s innch to 
l)e de.sircd with respect to efforts to muster the forces nccessarj’ to deal 
with the day-to-day and long-range problems of education. The spectre 
of fragmentation hangs over the district like a cloud. 

Despite these many problems, the district is attempting to maintain 
and imiirove curricular olTcrings and to promote innoyati\*c programs, 
.some introduced this year, such as individually guided instniction, 
continuing education, and programs for the acadernically talented. 

Efforts continue to improve p'rograms for the disadvantaged and 
vocational and .special education instituted in prior years. Thanks to 
a dedicated staff of teachers and other employees, we are t^ing to 
do the bo.st possible job for all of the children in the community. The 
Detroit ca.se — that, is, the decision by Judge Roth — has had an effect 
on the populace in our area as well as on those metropolitan^ regions 
of our State. I lielieve there are serious concerns about |K>ssiblc loss 
of local control of schools. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that time limits have permitted 
only a sketchy outline of our situation and I would be happy to attempt 
to answer any que.stion that the committee might have. If I feel I 
cannot respond accurately, then I would ask your indulgence in pro- 
\nding some time for research so that I might prepare correct answers. 
I have only been on this job for a short time. 



BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 

|Mr. Rayn.^nd Srebolh, superintendent for Benton Harbor School District: 11.982 pupils— 54 percent Mach; dropout 

10.9 percenti 



School name 


Percent 

minority 


School site 


Comparative 

achievement 

scores 


Percentile 


Eaman (now independenl) 


4 


69 






Fair Plain Junior Hith School 


46 


562 






Fair Plain West 


3 


305 


54.2 


90 


Fair Plain Northeast 


29 


224 


46.0 


0-5 


Fair Plain Northwest 


3 


174 


57.0 


95+ 


Fair Plain East 


15 


272 


53.8 


85-90 


Hull 


42 


539 


41.4 


0-5 


Johnson 


13 


182 


51.1 


5('-55 


Martin Dale 


6 


184 


44.5 


0-5 


MiFburi 


12 


101 


48.5 


IS 


North Snore 


12 


109 


52.2 


70 


Pearl School 


9 


143 


49.1 


20 


Sorter 


7 


461 


46.0 


0-5 


Sodos Elementary 


39 


93 


50.7 


40-45 


Bard 


99 


455 


39.7 


0-5 


Benton Harbor Junior Hi|h 


92 


667 






Boynton 


82 


254 


44.1 


0-5 


Britain 


89 


572 


38.7 


0-5 


Columbus 


69 


195 


4a9 


0-5 


Morton 


98 


547 


40.0 


0-5 


McCord 


95 


506 


39.0 


0-5 


Brunson 


64 


488 


46.2 


0-5 
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Tluink yon for this onportunity to appear. 

Senator Mondal£. As you have only been or. the job for a short 
time, we want to get to you before you forget tlu; answers. It is tougher 
ns you go along. 

Senator Hart f 

Senator Hart. I do apologize, Mr. Chairman, to you and to the 
witnesses froin Michigan. I sliall not lx* able to stay through all of the 
hearings of this rommitfee today. Another committee is tmting up the 
Supreme Court nnniinntions in n few minutes, but I will be in ana out, 
I should explain I am not on this committee hut, thanks to .^nator 
Mondnie, I am permitted to sit. It is an ox|x?ricnoc for which I am very 
grateful. 

Miciiioan Problems Mat Giat. Uxderstaxdino 

I think all of us here will have a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of education across the country a.s a result of getting into, in some 
depth, the problems that you sec and the suggestions that you make 
in rcsjmnsc to the problemsthatyou see in Micmgnn. 

I apologize for having to be in and out. 

You concluded bv commenting on the reaction of Judge Roth’s 
Detroit opinion anrf the fear that it jeopardizes the local control of 
the schools. 

Has there Ixien any formal organization of groups to reverse, either 
through lawful or other means, the application of the 14th 
Amendment i 

Mr. SREnoni. I am not acquainted with any in our particular area. 
Perhaps some of my colleapies here who are Yrom other districts and 
perhaps have gone around to various groups that I have not may 
know of some. 

Right at the moment, I am not arouainted with any. 

Senator Hart. Thank jou, Mr. Cnairman. 

Senator Moxdai.e. "What is your per-pupil expenditure rate? 

Mr. SREBonr. If we include nil of our funds, that is, the sp,?cial 
State funds and the Federal funds, we arc probably at about $950, 
in that area. 

If we take out what we call Section 3 money of the State Aid Act, 
which is for the low achievers and so on, then we are probably in the 
neighborhood of $845. 

^nntor Mondale. If you consider Section 3 fundsj and I think you 
should, you arc probably about the average per-pupil expenditure in 
Michignn, are you not? 

Air. Sreboth. I do not know as I have that statistic. Pcrliaps we are 
taking them all together, because we do have the special funds that 
would tend to boost ours up a little bit. 

Senator Movdale. Title I ? 

Mr. Srebotit. Yes, in that case, I think we would be, because we 
arc about $0.50. and I guess that would be above the average. 

State Assessment Prooram 

Senator Mondai.e. Now, have your children been tested in the State 
assessment program ? 

Mr. Sreboth. Yes. they have. 
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Senator Monpale, Whore* does that show them in terms of that test ? 

Mr. SRmnTfi. As I imlirated. there an* nlniiit 2.2ol who are Iwlow 
the 15th percentile Ija.sed on last year's assessment. So. this would be 
nlioiit ronphlv a thini of onr eleinentarv piipil.s are below the lath 
percentile. 

.Senator MoxnAi.r, What is the I.5th percentile approximately? Is 
that a danpmmisly low level in your opinion f 

Afr. Srehotii. I would say those are children with pretty low 
achievement, pretty low level. 

.Senator MoNnAi.r., In your opinion, is the school improving in terms 
of the niimlwr that fall 1h*1ow that l.Mh |)ercentile or whateA'er other 
standard you haA'C ? 

Mr. .SREnoTH. I ^hink we will know that as we haA'e more data in 
the years to come. I think this is only the second }-ear. and I do not 
l*elieA'e we showed any marked improvement over the prior year. 

However, under onr new .Section A plan in Michigan, wo must now 
zero in on particular students. "We must identify those students by 
name, and we must develop a program for improvement of that par- 
ticular youngster or a pir^rram that will improve particular indi- 
viduals. and we will have to zero in this )Tar on those folks in order 
to Ik* funded the following year. Tliey must come up to a certain 
level. 

I think the we will liegin to see. at least hopefully, we will be able 
to see some marked improvement. 

Senator MoxoAPr.. How much Section money are you getting? 

Mr. .Sreiwttii. This year I la’licve it is in the neiglihorhood of 

S4.no.ooo. 

Senator Moxoape. Yon said that you are receiving many children 
from Chicago? 

Mr. .SREnoTit. And other urban areas. 

.Senator MoxnAi.r.. What are the other urban areas? 

Mr. SmcBcmt. I would say we get some from Detroit and probably 
some from Garj- and so on. 

Senator Mox'DAi.r.. How do they happen to come to Benton Harbor? 
BTiat do you think is the reason ? 

Mr. Srebotii. As I mentioned earlier. I think in Michigan, and I 
do not know all the technicalities about welfare, but I under^nd 
that we have a A'ery good climate for welfare recipients. We are also 
so close by — 11^ hours to hours via automobile — Chicago; and. 
maylK*. hoii s from Gary, and .1 hours from Detroit. So. if they 
haA'e relatives in these localities, it is wiy easy to get the other rela- 
tiA'es III), either from these iirlian areas or from Southern States. Some 
come directly. 

My feeling is some come via other urban centers, not directly from 
Mi«?sissippi and Arkansas. 

.Senator MoxnAur.. Bliy do they prefer Benton Harbor over Detroit 
or Chicago ? 

Mr. SRETwyru. I think we liaA-e .a A*eiy fine kind of climate. The 
geography as .such. th .*re i.s some opportunity for employment because 
of our diversification, imhistrv. and agriculture. I think it is possible 
for many |K*ople. if they desire to work, to find employment on the 
farms in the summer and in the fall. 
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I think it jiift has a lot of natural advantages. We have a fine cli- 
mate. a fairly niotleratc winter, and we have an established kind of 
government and so on. ^ 

Senator Moxdai.e. Onr next witness is Mr. Richard /lehmcr. super- 
intendent of schools. St. fToseph, Mich. 

STATEMENT OF BICEARD ZIEHME?., STJPERIHTEHBENT, ST. 
JOSEPH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

Mr. Zir.iiMER. Thank yon. Senator. 

I have prepared a brief .statement.* I will read parts of it, if I may. 

Senator .Monivmj-- That is helpful tons. t u* i 

Mr. Zir.iiMER. I have characterized onr school di{»tnct as. I think, 
a reasonahly prosiiemiis small town snhnrljan area with residents who 
want and lire willing to ]>ay for good .schools, I have included the 
taxing information, the fact that wc are a high valuation district, m 
M r. SrelKith (minted out. and I have included in here we are virtually 
all-white. 

I Imlieve our school population is alwiit l-|iercent black. 

I have pointed out one item that I would lite to stress, and th^ 
i.s. over a period of years the citizens in our district have markedly 
increased the local fmircntage of siip|mrt for schools. In 1955 we 
assessed $97.70 for school operating (uirpo^ on a home that on the 
market would hav-e been worth $20,000. A similar home this year will 
lie a.ssessed at $275.96. My indication here is that, in 1955, 48 percent 
of onr revenues for school ojwrating came from local property taxes. 
Whereas, for the current year 75 (lercent of our revenues are coming 
from the local taxpayer. 

I think this gives you a •ucturc of the overall State support situation 
in Jfichignn, at least for a higher valuation district. 

Mr. Mitchell was v ery interested in the mobility of students among 
and lietween districts, and since we had some sketchy data about that 
topic, he asked that it be included in onr statement. 

We have carefully analyzed— and I am reading on page 3 
we have carefully analyzed all those students in onr current grades 
1 throiigli 12 — kindergarten was eliminated due to lack of history for 
last. year. Tlie group included 4.069 students in the fall of 1970 and 
4.16,5 students in the fall of 1971. On the surface, this would appear 
to be a characteristic moderate growth of 96 students from one year 
to the next : howrever, .541 of the students who arc enroll^ in our 
schools in the fall of 1971 were not with us in the fall of 1970, and it 
is then obvious that 445 students have moved or dropped out along 
the way. 

In other words, we have served a group of 4,610 young (leoplc dur- 
ing the period fall 1970— fall 1971, and aliout 1 out of 5 moved in or 
out during that period. This moliility rate of 21 percent apjicars to be 
high yet it does not seem to affect the overall performance of students 
in our di.strict. 

As I mentioned earlier, our .students score very well on State assess- 
ment tests, all kinds of standardiz.ed tests. I think it is reasonably ac- 
curate to .say we would lie in the 85tli percentile or about on these 
achievement tests. 
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Mr. Mitchell has made what I consider to l)c an ohjcctix’c and com- 
prehensive analysis of Michi^n assi*ssnient data.* Tlu^ data make it 
rather ohvions that equal cthinitional opiwrtnnity, if such caii^ Ik? 
inea.snre<l hy |)cifonnance on a te.st, doe.s not exist niMichigan. Cnr- 
rently. there is a large sejnnent of onr |)opnlation which has no alter- 
native to public schools, and at the .«aine time has very little say in 
pnidic |K>licies almnt .schools. Earl\ in onr histon*. gron|>s of |x?ople 
were able to create alternatives when the j)iihlic .schools did not .suit 
their needs: I refer, of course, to the irany religions and other private 
schools which were dcvelo|)e<l to serve thousands of young |>eoplo :n 
onr cities for many, many years. l*nfortnnatcly, no such alternative 
programs e.xi.st for most of onr citizens tcnlay and onr test results in- 
dicate that the pnhiic schools, for one reason or another, have not been 
of nnich help to many children. 

FixAxriAf. Equai.itt 

The Governor and -Vttomey (tenenil of onr State have Ijegnn action 
to “equalize op|)ortmnty” hy eliminating the property ta.\ as a source 
of « 3 chool operating funds. Should this suit Ik? sncccssJnl we can antic- 
ipate a uniform statewide school support nian, probably liased on 
an increased income tax. In niy opinion, ^n.il educational opiiortnnity 
will not lie created hy hringing all districts to a .similar lc\’ef of finan- 
cial support. I lx*lieve that the liest way to bring alioiit equal educa- 
tional op|>ortnnity is to provide for local decisionmaking according 
to the i^ecnliar needs of tlie Unral |w>pnlation with provision for ade- 
quate finance at whatever level nece.«aiy to meet those perceived 
needs. 

Senator MoNn.\i,r„ As I understand the lawsuit, it would lie for the 
purpose of basically providing the less wealthy districts with enongli 
to l>e adequately financ(Hl,does it not ? 

Mr. ZiKiiMKK. I am sorry, I didn't understand the onestion. 

Senator Mond.m.f.. Your formula is to provide local decisionmaking 
authority according to the |K?cnliar needs of the local population with 
provision for adequate financing 'o meet the needs in that district. 

As I understand the lawsuit, part of what they seek to do is to pro- 
vide that adequate financing. Do yon see it that way, or do yon sec? it 
differently! 

Air. Ztehmkr. No, sir, I do not. Tlie figures that we have been given 
and the very range I am a’oont to state inaicatc the problem. 

Our representatives, onr State senators indicated to replace the 
property tax as a source of school operating funds in the State of 
Michigan will require $fi00 million to $1 billion. That is kind of a wide 
estimate, I think that in itself speaks for the lack of data. They are 
talking about an income tax figure of 7 |iercent — 7.2 percent, something 
of this nature, and if those figures — something in that nature is used, 
we arc not going to Ik? able to |x?rmif, local districts such as our.s to 
continue to sjicnd on the basis that we have lieen spending, because 
presumably we would base a statewide program on need of youngsters. 
How we would measure that, there arc several pos.siblc ways. 
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State Kqi amzixo Errt*irr VER‘»t!< Qi Ai.m* 

Oiir State aid rijflit now is one example. I liavp no real objection 
1(0 tlic way that i.s set up. We all have criticisms of the State assess* 
nu Mt, hut* ill peiicral. I think we are in apreenienf with its piirpos^ 
So, a di.«trict such as oiirs is not poinp to lie ahle to demonstrate 
rational need in a manner similar to that which can lie demonstrated 

in Itenton Harl*or. i, * it 

Where our youngsters are S.oth percentile and aliove, lienton Har- 
I)or*s vonnpr^ters arv in tlir iStli I'K'ivciitilo and below, see tiicre^ 
going* to lie a mediocre level at some point, snlisistence level, maybe 
fWK) a child, niavlie $T00 a child, whatever figure the State rcxamiiM 
can yield, and anything aliove that quite rightly on a statewide basis 

should g«i to those districts with demonstrated need. 

Senator ^Ioxdai.e. Arc yon fearful that this equalizing effort will 
bring down the quality of snhnrtian schools ? 

Mr. ZrEnMm. Ves, I am. 

Senator Moxdai.e. Thank you. 

Mr. ZiEUAiER. A local lioard s>-stem of control has not renlly been 
trieil ir Michigan as a representative form of OTvemment., liecaiisc 
Imnrds of education in oiir State have not had the authority to levy 
taxes sufficient to provide adequate monev for the. kinds of prr^rrams 

which those lioards liclieve to lie essential Tor their schools _ 

I would like to parcnthebcallv insert that I came to St, Jowph in 
10f),i at which time Mr. Srdioth s second prodecessor was ^ii^rintcnd- 
ent, and the district had just lieen consolidated. I think if at that 
time had the Benton Harlior Board of Education l^n aWe to levy 
whatever taxes wore needed to get the district going, f"® P.'l'j!’*'® 
Ix' somowbsit different tbnn it is today. Ccrtainlj tJic nnildinp 
picture would lie different and the facilities would he there. 

Tlicrc just didn't seem to lie time to get e\-ciyone going and e\-Y>* 
thing going together, and all this financial pressure hit us, and a 
lot of districts started losing elections. That is the |K>int that I am 
tiying to make here. 

irofer back to what Ray said to illustrate it. , • , t 

It has alwavs lieen neccssar}* to go liefore the iieoplc with tax r^r- 
cndiims in our State. These districts, such as oiire, which have b^n 
successful vear after year in passing millage elretions liavc been able 
to continuously incronso the expenditure |>cr pnpil in order to maintain 

or improve the educational programs. i • j f 

]joca\ boards should have tlie authority to levy whatm^r kinds of 
taxes in whatc\-cr amounts arc appropriate for the local situation. 

The collection machinery has already lx*en established by other units 
of government and there would lie little problem in permitting those 
units to cont iniic to collect and thrai to remit the moneys to local school 

districts* • - 

A svstem of local districts, structured to provide an adequate >"'"»' 
niiim size and tax base, would work. I think it is incorrect to say that 
local control of education will not work when a tnily representative 

system has not Iven tried, at least- in ^lichigan. ^ 

As an example of what can lx aone with adequate organization and 
finance I submit the operation of our programs for trainable mentally 
handicapped students. 
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We are wp!! nhlp to nicet- the needs of oliildren with IQs of 50 and 
liclow bwAiise we liR’.e n'orc tliaii $2^00 nvniinhie to siiond for eaeli of 
those yoiiiigstcrs each year. With this kind of tinaiiriiijr we can oikt- 
nte 0.1 thi Sisisof one trained adult forcacii four or five students and 
the, joli gets done. If the same level of riiiaiieinp which exists for haiidi- 
capi>ed children in our State were available for each normal child — 
let me s.ay I do not necessarily mean $2^0;) for each noniial cliild, 
but B.comparable necessary amount — I have no doubt that we would 
come far closer to meeting the educational needs of all young iieople 
than weareablptodototlay. .... 

This last stateiiipiit is disjointed hut with what is going on in Miclii- 
gnn I would like to add iU 

I might also mention for tlie record that after Ray left town yester- 
day two more areas filed i>etitious to dc-amiex from Benton Harbor 
and to join a district to the north. I gave him that news this moniing 

At the present time one of the great public iwlicies of this Nation is 
one of racial integration. Since imblic schools arc part of our overall 
governmental ojicration it is proixsr that they be emnloycd to achieve 
almost any element of public policy; howc\-er, we should not delude 
ourselves into believing that achieving racial integration will auto- 
matically bring aliout equal educational opjKirtunity, because it will 
not. 

Tlie only way to bring about equal educational opijortnmty is to 
provide for local decisionmaking according to the iM*culiar needs of 
the local i>opnlation with provision for adequate finance at whatever 
level necessary to meet those perceived needs. 

Thank you for Uie opportunity. 

PREI’ARKI> STATEMENT OF RiniARD ZIEIIMER 

Gent’emen. the .School Disrtrlct of the Ctty of St, Joseph, of which 1 am the 
superintendent, is located directly cast across I.ake Michigan from Chicago and 
has an area of 20 square miles including all of the St. Joseph and ports of 
Koyalton, St Joseph and Lincoln Townships. Total population of the school 
district is alH)Ut 21,000. Valuation of land, buildings and other property of the 
district for school tax purposes is $114,000,723 of which .TO..">29fc is classified ns 
“indastria or commercial property.” 

Current enrollment in the St Joseph Public Schools is 4482. We operate 6 
elementary school^ 2 Jnnior high schools (grades 7 through 9), and 1 senior 
high school. In addition, our district operates a program for 166 trainable 
mentallv handicapped children ( IQ .TO and below) under contract with the Berrien 
County Intermediate School District. Our staff inclndes 24.3 fu-l-time professional 
emp o.vees and 137 other pennon n el. 

The current operating budget for our school district is $4,053,153 which breaks 
down to $904.72 per student At current rates, the investment per pupil for 13 
years of education in our district comes to $11,761.36, or alMJUt 90f per hour of 
instnictinn. We allocate 86.1$% of onr budget to salaries and benefits of 

employees, ^ 

St Joseph Public School students score well on standardised achlevrmont 
tests. On the 1971 Michigan assessment of student performance onr sfttidents 
ranked alKwe the 86th percentile in every area tested and in every set of com* 
parisons. The dtlsens of St Joseph have attempted to maintain what they irer* 
ceive to be a quality program at increasing local expense. In 1955. 48% of the 
revenues to the St. Jofieph Public Schools came from local property taxes; for 
the current year 76% of onr revenne.s are from local property taxes. In 19^56. 
our district as<^essed $97.70 on a $20000 home for operation of onr school dia* 
trict; during the current year a home worth $20 000 on the market nil! 1 k» 
assesvsed $275.90 for school operation. Taxes for .school landing and building 
and site purposes are. of course, in addition to those for operation. I should like 
to point ont that the foregoing figures are on a .strict ca.sh Imsis. If the value of 
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a home worth $20,000 in 1955 inflated on a parin' liasia for the 16 ycara, the 
current operating tax would probabn It doable that mentioned. 

Approximateijr 12% of the students who enter the 9th grade in Joseph do 
not complete high school. 10% of those who graduate from our high schwl will 
go on to some mic of further education. Our district aiso contains three non- 
public schools, 'lest results of nonpuolic school students who enter the public 
schools indicate that nonpuhUc school students In our commonin are on an equal 
status cducationaliy with those In the public schools. 

Acconling to surrejr data gathered from our citizens in 1PG9 they t^liere the 
princl|ial function of the sch«M>l to Ipc that of heliiing students to dereio|) learn- 
ing slulls. 1 relieve I can fairly characterize our school oimmunity as a reason- 
auly prosperous small town and .subunian area with residents who want and 
are willing to imy for good schools. 

Your committee represen ta tire, Mr. Mitchell, was interested in the mobility 
of students l»elween school districts, and since we had some sketchy data about 
that toidc, he asked that we include it in our statement. 

We hare carelully analyzed all those students in our current grades 1 through 
12 (kindergarten was eliminaicd due to lack of history for Inst year). The group 
included 4.U60 students in the fall of 1070 and 4,105 students in the fall of 1071. 
On the surfac^e. this would aiipear to bo a characieristic nio<lernte growth of 

00 students from one year to the next; however. 541 of the students who are 
enrodcd in our schools in the fall of 1971 were not with us in the fall of 1970. 
and it is then obrions that 445 students have moved or droiH’ed out along the 
way. 

In other words, we have served a group of 4,610 young iieople during the period 
fall 1970 — fall 1971, and about 1 out of 5 moved in or out during that iicriod. 
This mobility rate of 21% appears to be high yet it does not seem to affect the 
overali performance of students in our district. Although we are just beginning 
this analysis, I liolleve the major reason why mobility per «c does not seem to 
hurt the iK>rformance of these young people is that their parents or guardians 
understand the school transfer process and make a siM?dal |ioint to arrange 
entrance and exit interviews with princrltwls, teachers or counselors. Many of 
these transferring students are from “executive migrant** families who are mcnr* 
ing l»ecnnse of the father's transfer or promotion from comiRiny to comi my or 
from division to division within a corporation. The mother in such families 
usually makes several tel(H>hone calls and often brings the .student to visit the 
new school l»efore the move is made. It seems quite olirious that such transient 
students will l>e preimred and do well in the new school situation. Also, it is 
very otwions that education is im|Yortant within these families and the young- 
sters' attitudes toward school will tend to \yc good. 

Mr. Mitcrhell has made what I ccnslder to l )0 an ol»jective and comprehensive 
analy.sis of Michigan assessment data. These data make it rather obvious that 
equal educational opportunity, if such can be measured by i)erfornia nee on a 
lest, does not exist In Michigan. Currently, there is a large segment of our is^n- 
lation which has no alternative to public schools, and at the same lime has very 
little say In public iK>licies nimut schools. Early in our hi^rtory. groui^s of |>eople 
were able to create alternatives when the public .schools did not suit their needs ; 

1 refer, of course, to the many religious and other private .schools which were 
develoiKKl to .serve thousands of young people in our cities for many, many years. 
Unfortunately, no such alternative programs exist for most of onr citizens today 
and our lest results indicate that the pnblic sehooLs, for some reason or another, 
have not l>een of much help to many children. 

The Ooremor and ^,ttorney General of our state na\e l>egun action to “equal- 
ize cjrportunlty" by eliminating the property tax as a source of school operating 
fund.s. Should this suit be succes.sful we can anticipate a uniform state-wide 
school support plan, probably Imscd on an increased income tax. In my opinion, 
equal educational opportunity will not lie created by bringing all districts to a 
similar level of financial support. I lielieve that the best wav to bring about 
equal educational onportimity is to provide for local decision making according 
to the peculiar needs of the local population with provision for adequate finance 
at whatever level necessary to meet those perceived needs. 

A local Inmnl system of control has not really lioen tried in Michigan as a 
representative form of government, bccau.se hoards of education In our «d^ate have 
not had the authority to levy taxes .sufficient to provide adequate money for the 
kinds of programs which those boards lielieve to he es.sentlnl for their .scho<ds. 
It has always been necessary to go liefore the people with tax referendums in 
our stale. 
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Tho» dinfricln, Mich ns oars, which hnvo lK*cn Micccssfiil yrnr nffor yrar in 
imssing millnffc olcciions have l^n nhlc to conllnuonsly lncrc,i«? the ex|ienalni^ 
iicr pupil in onlrr to nuilninin or Improve the wlacnflonnl pnnn'nnK Ixicnl Ipoanls 
sliould have the aulhorify \n levy whatever kinds of faxes in whatever amounts 
are nin^roprinle for the local situation. The collection raachlneir hn» nlirodr 
l»eeii esialdl.^heil hy other units of fcovemment. and there would le little prm»leni 
in iiemiitiinfr lho«e units to contlr^^e to collect and then to remit the monies to 
local schiwl districts, A srslem of local dlslricts. structured to provide an nde- 
niinie minimum slxe anti lax base would work. I think It is incorrect to say that 
local conlnd of etlucatlon will not work when a tnily representative -rstem has 
not l>een trietl. at Icosl In MIchiicnn, 

As an exnmi»le of wiint can l*e done with ndet|tinte orffanixallon and finance 
I suhmit the oi»eralion of our prtitrmms for iralnnlde mentally handIcnHwl stu- 
dents We are well aide to meet the needs of children with IQs of and l»elow 
lKvnn«o wp hnvp nioiv than $2,200 nvnilnl.lc to spend for each of those yoantrrters 
each year. With this kind of flnanHna we oin operate on the l»a»ls of «»ne tnilne<l 
ncliilt for each 4 or "» students, and the joli ftpfs done. If the same level of nnanc- 
Ina which exists for handirapiaMl children in onr .state were nTnilnh e for each 
iiomiiil child. 1 have no doiiht that we would cr>me far closer to mcellng the 

e<liioationnl needs for all .voiinit people than weare aide to do t^'ay. 

At the i»rcsent lime, one of the frreat piiMIc imlioies of this nation Is one oi 
racial intcjmllon. Since pnl>lic schools are part of our overall trovcmmentnl 
opemlion it Is pmi»er that they Ik> emplnywl to achieve almost any element of 
iiuldic policy: however, we should not delnde ourselves into I elicvinR that 
achierinR racial integration will antomatically bring ahont equal edncatlor.al 
opiinrtiinity, liecnii.se it will not. Tlie only wny to bring nlsuit equal educational 
oi>iM)rtanily Is to provide for local decision making nccordinjr to the peculiar 
needs of the local popnlntion xvith provision for adequate finance at whatever 
level necessary to meet those iwrcelved newls. 

ST. JOSEPH. MICt 
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Senator ^[oNn.u.K. We will take a 2-minutc break. 

^ ]?6C6SS* ) 

Senator Moxdai.e. The cominittM will come to order. 

What is the per-pnpil valuation in St. Joseph’s? 

Mr. ZiF.iiMF.n. $*25,590. 

Senator Monp.u.f.. MHiat is it in Ilcnton Harbor ? 

Mr. S reboth. $15,.589. 

Senator Monpai.e. And, of coufse, within Michigan there is a 
difference between $2,900 per pupil and $(0,000. 

Mr. ZiF.iiMF.n- That i.s, Correct. -i , i « 

Senator MoN'daff- Your foniuila must involve sonic outside hclpi: 

Difffrf.n't Tvpfs of Ta tr.s 

Mr. ZiF.iiMF.n- Some onisidc help, Imt also different types of taxes. 
For instantx?, the Benton Harlior ScIkxiI District bouses the corporate 
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offirore of tlic Wliirlpool Corp. Wc tux their homes. Xobodv taxes 

^^Btor MoxDAi,r> The State taxes tliem, doesn't itf 

of llinffSTn ^ local district concept 

irn'r ift t^ lo’”**''*’" If vonr district hasa nuS- 

tax-whatever the appropriate 

I Iia\-e also mentioned 

conininnities that do not have any 

Mr. ZiKiiMKR. This would require consolidation. 

.^nator>Ioxn u,r- Von would tax welfare checks. 

tax «.^3Tr' •‘^nie consolidation to create a 

tax ba.^, and I have indicated this would Iw necessary 

W e have a lot of iiieflicieiit districts, wc know this.* 
h.MMI\,\TF, MiI4.^\OE KlCCTIOXS 

to^"dirbilliT of'r^^^ '"V »•'«» •‘^•'«o> districts oiurlit 

for^fJtS? ^ ^ increases to the pnhlic 

Mr. Zir.iiMER. Yes. 

n,«nu«f "Olid decide on 

I £rfL?^r J mean iKiards and administrations at this point, 
wiioois were running they could change the school Imards. T fliJnt 

in 

n c nave had the dubious distinction of being the only bodv tlmt hna 
DisPARnr OF Resources 

di?n>ts”thit”hT?i^^^^^ nniqiicly the wealthier school 

Mr. ZiEuxtER. Recan.se the tax base is Wer. 

coiiI^nV^rtfi ^ "*Ii indicate that many districts, if thev 

^ K. fi el ' Vrrnyorlv within their o4 districts cS 
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Tlicre ifl another factor also ami that is, if it is liase<l strictly on 
property, the wealthier district with 3 or 4 mills can show the people 
Milne n*snlts. It iiiiglit take H or lU mills in a less aliiuent district, 

5>o, what j'oii say is correct, hut I think if tlieie ivcrc more taxes 
available it wouldn't lie as correct, I think the di«crci>ancics would be 
corrected. 

1 mentioned .St, .losepli and Itenton Harimr where we have a vciy 
olivioiis discrejiancy scparaterl by a rirer in a small metropolitan area. 

.Senator MoNOArn. Would you lie willing to consolidate ? 

Mr. ZiBiiMRR. Would I iiersonally, or aie you asking me to speak 
for oiir comniunit}' ? 

Senator MoNiiAi.r., Xo, I was not asking for you to speak for any- 
IkkIv except yourself. 

A(r. Zir.itMBii. Y’es, I would. 

.Senator Moxoale, It would lie a change, would it not ? 

Mr. Sreroth. Yes, a verj- dramatic one. 

Mr. Zir.iiMER. Provided Hay would find a |iosition for me in the 
larger unit, 

Senator Mondaee. Oiir next witness is Dr. Lewis Wood, super- 
intendent of Covert public schools. Covert, Mich.j and with him is 
>Ir. Alfred Hawkins who is the principal of the Covert Elementary 
School. 

STATEMENT OF BE. LEWIS WOOD, SUFSRINTENDEIIT, OOVEBT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AOCOMFAKIED BT ALFRED HAWKINS, PRINCI- 
PAL, COVERT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, COVERT, MICH. 

Dr. Wood. Tliank you, .Senator Mondale. 

We preparetl one formal statement*, if it can be considered as such. 
I am not going to read all this statement. We will point out some 
things. 

Since we are the onlv school here, with two representatives I tliink 
you have an opportunity to ask two of ns from the same scliool sys- 
tem questions and get some react io».. 

Just historically, I would like to say that I have been superintend- 
ent of schools in Covert twice. I was there in 1952 to 1956. Mr. 
JSreliotli was my high sm .xil principal at that time which is a unique 
situation 1 guess here. It was a very poor school district at that time. 
We had a §.">,000 tax base behind each child at that time. But I have 
been in the district long enough to go back in a period of time for this 
school district. Not only that, I was superintendent of schools for 8 
years next door to Covert. So, I kept track of them throuf^h that time, 
also. 

We also have a unique situation. As we go through this, you will 
find a movement or a change in tlic community where we had Negro 
people come in and replace white iioople in a rural community which 
is unique. Although Mr. Alfred Hawkins is here as the elementary 
school principal, I should point out that he attended and started 
school in the second grad' '.n the Covert schools, went to college, re- 
turned as a teacher, and has alwaystaiight in Covert and is now elemen- 
tary principal. So, you may want to ask him some questions. 
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Pol?,oT*' ^yn***^" stfltcnicnt, I included a verj- brief histon- of Covert, 

InJJinVr so iniiwrtaiit bow Covert l>ecame what it is, but 

ralber to t^e a look at what it represents today. 

ai^a'lViII«r.:.i!L*i 's « niral scbool situation, 

n •; Pei^tage of black people. It repre- 

iwpulation started to move in after World 
IiOs.s OF Mtnnt.r. CiJiss 

ni Jlr i"" " sitontion wbere the so-called white middle-class mer- 

community or if they 

nrp .still a.'oiinda thoy do not have children in school. 

nnf..*' u Ijccause of the location in a fruit 

ai^a horticultural area, we at one time had a lai^ numlier of white 

I heh^ trilid TJiey did not stay all year. Xcver- 
lliel^, wp d,d have white, migrants who left the micrant stream a 

sniall iieiwiitape. who settled in Covert, Tliev were looking for cheap 
linusinp. cheap iriitals, and this was availalile'in Covert, ^ ^ 

%N>, j^nio of them did stay. 

that the trend has not. stopped. When I was in 
of Inx ’i ‘’«n.[^nieml>er the first j-car I was then* the secrotaiy 

fim onf f i'"^ ’’!*'!? around and counting students to 

find out whether we had more white students or mon* hftek students. 

ahol if «lnte^, I lived thmugli the ,«riod if tjnie 

Jnn ^ It changwl from a predominantly white conimunitv to a pre- 

OTnw-ned ' ^ ***^** community as far as the student population was 

ixi!i,f"l^l* n”"* »»r three i^her unique situations. I might 

point out that Consumers Power Co. decided to build a nuclear 

miuf fn?rfi district, and this has not Ijccn on the tax 

rflilfon? f " 1 “ yet, hut wc have gone from this $5,000 per 

^h child* ”*** ” * y®*'' '^I’cce we have $*5,000 behind 

nf ® d^rilied somewhat the moving black population 

Ileiiton Harbor, and 

1 won t go in^ this in any more depth except to say probablv the 
migration to Covert started in a little different manner. We luid a 
3 // fnctors We had hmd available. We had early blacks who 
* ’® railroads who could afford to buy property in Covert 
f f?.’ 'c some 20 or .30 years’ exporience with this chang- 
ing population. \\ e arc still getting the mobility. 

I would confirm Ray’s figures that a numlier of our transfer stu- 

a come direct from the South, and 
^ m Cliicagn for a rather brief period of time. But if 

3 go over o ur li st of transfers, wc do get students out of the 
the' wa” A few of them stop in Benton Harbor along 

1 WRy • 
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I*HKI*AlU:l» .HTATKMKNT mK LKWIS 



ru\K»T l*t il K SciMJ»>C.I», 

# rf, Orfoftrr VJli. 



Ti>: Seln't oii K<|Urtl Kilunitlonal # Hiiw»rt unity. 

Knuii: }<U|i**rliit»*inl#*ni i»f S<’h<H»U, t'ovfrt iMihltr t'ur«*rt, MU*h, 

Hulijivt: I*n*?4fiittttlf>u of foriinil 

I. Til** uttui'hnl \nus%*H im* prrwntril iim Uiokirnminl for tm* ht-urliif before the 
Mi»nate Seii*ct ri>iiimlttn‘ on Ir^iuul l*l4lUt'iitloiiul t)|HMirtunlty on 
t*<lunitlon. - . , 

Z Our fi>riiml HtuttMurnt to thr t'ommirt*-** vill W » Miiiunmnxiitlon of tni.n 

nmt«*rhil. 

3. IUhiiuso of n Hither Mhort wiirnln}( im to the forum t of the henrlnif. the rejwirt 
l.M not the iH'jit oncunlznl and with nioH* time other faeterM inljjhf have 
Invi^tiKuti-il. However, we ho|»e we have iiieludeil tlio.^e onale fnctn which the 
iNminiittee Is IntereytcHl In. 

Ijswia C. Wood, 
^?wpfr^nfcn<£mf. 



COVERT. MICH. 



|0r. liwls Wood. JupihnUndtnt el Covsrt Public Schools: Mr. Alt rtd Hawhlni, principal of Covert Elomontary 
School; 919 pupils -S9 percent black; dropout 3,4 pncenll 



School name 



Compirelive 

Parcant achievement 

minority School site scores Percantilo 



Covert Elementary. 
Covert Ki|h School. 



66 394 43.3 0-5 

74 327 44.8 0-5 



Covert 1*ublic Schools. Covert, Mich. 

BRIEF HISTORY 

The history of the present Covert School District bepins in 1023 \vhen eight 
rural schools consx)lidate(i to form a higli school district. The district from 11>23 
to the war years (1942-r>0) was a rural community, iiinde up of white people 
engaped in farming and horticulture enterprises. Much of the land, being low 
land, was not suited to fanning and was iindeveloi>ed. Starting in 1942 a cultural 
change took place. There had been a zoning ordinance imssed in Chicago, negro 
waiters and porters from mil road lines had nioiie.v in excess and Covert had 
land available. From an agricultural comiuunit.v, it became a coniiiiunity of large 
families w*hosc imrent orimreiits remained employed in Chicago. Since that time 
more and more negro fniuilies have replaced the white families wiio once lived 
in Covert. There are no industrle.s within the community. A few good fruit farms 
and n few large blueberry farms still remain. In the i)ust this attracted some 
1000 white migrants each year from the south and each .venr a few of these 
families stayed in the area to make Covert their home. Mechanization has almost 
eliminated the need for migrant help In the immediate Covert area. 

COVEUIT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

The Covert School District occupies approximately thirty-flve (35) square 
miles and is located in southwestern Michigan. The District oi>emtes one ele- 
mentary school (K-6) and one high school (7—12). School enrollment at present 
for full time students is 834 pupils. Ilhick pupils represent 67% of the elementary 
school enrollment and 75% of the high .school enrollment. 

The elementary school eiirollinent (K-6) is 461 pupils; the staff consisrts of 25 
teachers, 12 teacher aides, and a building principal. The high school has an en- 
rollment of 440 pupils and is staffed by 25 teachers, 2 teacher aides, and a 
building principal. 

MICHIGAN ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

The Michigan Assessment Program was initiated by the Michigan State Boart 
of Education and funded by the Legislature initially through enactment of Public 
Act 307. of 1969, and subsequently under Public Act 38, of 1970. Up to this point, 
the specific goal of the program has been to provide Information relative to 
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uml (li.4trirt rviMiun^m. Atuilriit Imrkirrottml, }in<l iitu<lriif/«<*h<)Ol 
{irrfornuuKv in tht* Nixir :%klllM. 

Tbf* i»f thr nhow Tofrci to br onr of ttuwH* with » 

tilKli ii«*rfviitai{i* (if low arhlrvt*m. Tht* ntutlAtlr wr* huvr rlio7H*n to In thU 
rt*|n»rt !?• th*' tuTivntutc** «»r iKiplIj* tn low thr l.’th i»»*n*rnf lU*. t*i vi»rt had 
«»f It A morv tn*low flu* ir^th t’**rr(*ntllr for thr ilKliictlun of ti^lnic 

nuinlH*rMlx In rho.Stati* In runk onli-r of .>rli(M»l ili.4trii*t?4. 

Kco.NuMtc rAnroRM 

Tin* uuuilH*r of i>upiL*« olljclhU* for K^lHA Tlth* I huit wiim pupils or 

of the i«tuiU*iit (lupulatio.; Souu* t\v«»nty |H»nvnt of the studeiitH imn*iit.*< were 
on A1>C. (Alii to lH*|femlent Chlliirt*n). Above tliLs level are many more puplU 
Jtust aU>ve tin* eiteu leveU i»f poverty \vtia*te imreiita work but have to make do 
with Miihirles at the lower etuis of the hK'al wa^e scaUvs. This liuiudea both the 
local white |K)|)Ulatioii unci the black |>opulatiuii. 

ACIIIIIVEME.NT TEST RESULTS 

Table II (See Tables) shows the pc*rcentaKe of pupils In Kntdes two through 
six who scort below the 15th pertvntlle. Tin* Michigan Assessment Test shows 
:i8.4:!% below the 15th :t«*rcviitile and Is nii average of results of testing the 
fourth and seventh grades In the 11)70-71 school year. 

Our own testing program using the Gates MacGInitle Reading Test, the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills and Metropolitan Achievement Test show similar results. In 
fact, the resu»ts shown for grade live on Table II, which was the fourth grade 
last year, shows almost identical percentages ou the Michigan Assessment Test, 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, and the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test. 

Although comparing grade results might not be statistically sound the tabic 
might suggest that as students move through the school system a smaller i>er- 
centage of pupils fell below the 16th pcrceutile. 

Table IV compares the achievement test results of pupils who start school 
in Covert with pupils who transfer to Covert Schools. Unfortunately our test- 
ing program takes us through the Elementary School only. This is because 
Section III, of the State Aid Act, which re<iuires tills kind of reporting applies 
only to the elementary grades. Likewise, our ESEA Title I program has been an 
entirely elementary reading program and summer enrichment program for ele- 
mentary age pupils. 

Again we make no claim of statistical reliability but only present the data. 
Table IV does back up the suggestion that as pupils^progress through the elemen- 
tary school less and less of them fall below the 15th percentile. It a. so indicates 
that, perhaps the transfer-ins do not show tills improvement. This would lie an 
important point to consider in any plan of accountability. Perhaps the school 
district can make a good accountability for the families whose children stay 
in our schools. Conversely the results for that part of the school population 
which moves In and out of our schools may not show this progress and, this 
may well be a factor in low achievement results school wide. 

Table V is presented as a last sort of evidence to back up the suggestion that 
students who stay in Covert and graduate do (in spite of a poor start) achieve 
success. We have no breakdown on last years senior class as to the length of 
time they spent in our schools. However, as the next paragraph may indicate, 
there appears to be some group of pupils who go through our school system 
from kindergarten to the twelfth grade and a smaller group who move in but 
remain in our school system for sometime. 

Table V does show, in spite of a changing population through out the school 
system and a drop out rate of approximately 6 % in the high school grades, that 
a high percentage of our pupils continue their training after high school and we 
might add, (no evidence presented) that many of these people do complete their 
training and enter many of the professions and to a lesser extent skilled trades. 

This may well be as much a product of changing attitudes and aspirations 
as it is to the particular academic training received in high school. 

MOBnilTY 

Tables I and HI both address themselves to mobility of the student population 
of the Covert Schools. 
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Tible I ffirrs tb# number «nd prrcetitjise of puplln who tnimirf>rrr<l out nrul 
tmwifermt to to CoTtrt 8chooU durtotf the |>rrtmt from (October 2, 1970 to 
October 1. 1971. In thi» period nmrly tblrteen (13) perreot of the puplU left 
the Corert Hcbodn while flftren ( 13) entered the echooi »y«tem. 

Table 111 ahowe the number of titudenta by gmdce who entered the achool 
system In kindergarten, tranafeni In who bare been In t'oeert HchooU lemi than 
five years. 

Although the tranafeni<ln with five jeam In Covert ban little at»pMcatlon to 
the elementary grades; It Is Interesting to note that In grades seven through 
twelve the transferlns within five yearn equa s or exceefU the numlier fur every 
grade who have transferred to Covert more than five years ago. Along with 
this fuel are the data on those pupils in the upper four grades who hare gone 
through the schoo* system. The data shows a leveling off process at a point of 
forty-five (46) to fifty (BO) percent of the class membership as having gone to 
school exclQslvely in Covert 

The Writers own conclusion Is that abont forty-five (45) to fifty (C^ i percent 
of the pupils represent a non-mobile population ; that is approximately one-fourth 
of the students transferring In may stay for more than five yenrs and, that we 
can expect something like thirty (80) percent of the school iK)pulatlon to turn 
over rather consti^ntly at the rate of fifteen (15) percent of the sVudent body 
every year. 

TABLE L-PUPIL TURNOVER 

PUPP.O WHO ENTERED COVERT SCHOOLS AND TRANSFERRED OUT OF COVERT SCHOOLS FROM 
OCT. 2. 1970, TO OCT 1. 1971 (KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL DROPOUTS NOT INCLUDED) 



Numbvr Ptrcvntaif 

of if pupil 

pupils population 



Transfers Out 101 12 9 

Transfers In U9 15.0 



TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS BELOW 15TH PERCENTILE— BY GRADE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
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1 38.42 percent Is aver?2e of last years 4th and 7th grade testing. 

Note; 2 to 6 e<t!ials 316; 7 equ Is 70. 

TABLE lll.-YEARS IN COVERT SCHOOLS 

(Comparison of pupils en;'ering Kindergarten in Covert, transfers-! n in Covert schools for over 5 years, and 
transfers-in within last 5 years by grade} 
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TABLE V.-II7I COVERT 6RA0UATU 
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Dr. "Wood. Mr. Hawkins would like to speak for a few minutes. 

Mr. Hawkins. One of the things I would like to mention about this 
mobility, l^causc this is the thing that I brought to Mr. Mitchell’s 
attention, it is unique with us, because many of our students do come 
from Chicago, but there is a reason. I am a product of that same rea- 
son. Right after the war, with the racial problems they had, my 
family decided to make that move. They had to find some utopia w'here 
black children can be raised. Why Covert? You kn<'w somebody there 
in a little place in Michigan called Covert? One by one this migration 
started. Ninety-five percent of all blacks in that system will tell you 
they are from Chicago bj’ some contact or another, whether they were 
bom there or whetner they transferred from Chicago. So, this is 
whore many of the roots come from. It is mainly because someone 
knows. 

I look at my own family. I have quite a few relatives in Covert now. 
You had better not talk aiwut anyone, because you are talking about 
someone’s relatives. This is why you find so many from one area. It 
is affecting the attitudes of our students. As I told Mr. Mitchell, 
we have a process we talk about. We have to “Covertnize” many of 
our students. In other words, we have to change some attitudes because 
we are the only institution in the conununity. 

So you are going to go to school if you don’t do anything else, 
because there is nothing else to do. That means when you come, you 
have got to coine with an attitude to work. It takes a little process 
here to make this conversion. 

MoBKiirr Facttor 

^ But this is that mobility factor, and it is definitely there. Many 
times they are living with uncles or grandparents. They might stay 
with us a year ; they might stay with us 2 years ; find out it is too 
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• lull, t»*> •Ivjitl. I hoy 1 ,'n Ufk. Hitt tlwv arn iv>t Hfayini; w»*h pamiH, 
HM«I fhi.'« i<4 uiiothrr im|i(irtiiiit factor. It »lwiiv'» with M>mprm«> pIsp. 
I’hat |)pn«on many tiniea <lw» not. put th« types of preaeuren on .itu- 
dents that am conducive for lramin(|f. 

I nttrihiitc this to oiir tcstiiit; pnM-t'SH. i don’t fit'l that wc arc 
that low, Imt wc would pn*tcnd and act that low iniii.s is done airntn. 

I hcri' art' inniiy factors that you cannot put on pa[M*r which indicate 
whv wc arc low on the State a.W>*wnent. 

Jsenator .MositM.c. If a hlack parent in ( 'hiem'o eanie to voii and 
said; “I.,^k, wliero would ray children get a lictter break, in (^icago, 
w here I i.ve, or in Covert i " What u'oidii yon tell them i 
Mr. Hawkins. I am pri'jiidieed. I)r. Wo«hIs itiade one statement, 
I .started teaching in Chicago and I gave it up and retnnied invsi'ir 
Senator MosoAi.ru IVIImethe n'oson.s asynii soethem. 

.Mr. II.\w|KiNs. ( losi'r enntact, teacher-student. MV take a grt'ivt deal 
of inten\Ht. in nnr .students. 

Senator Monhai.k. In other worths, there is a huiunnity there, know- 
iiigthe ehildivii. That isnot tnie in (’hiengo? 

Mr. ir.vwKiN.s. Mell. this wnidd ht* true, plus hasienlly nnotlior 
factor. Down inwardly ninny of us like to put our hands on the soil. 
So, you have tliis ojijmrtuiiity. This is wliy manv pcojilc retire to tliis 
ama. Tlioy can have a little ganlon, this tyi>c of 'tiling. As far ns I am 
coiiccrnetl, the area is wlierc I want to be. 

Senator Mondai.k. In otlier wortls, it has kind of a rural setting? 
Mr. HA^yKl^^s. It has that riirnl plus urban setting. I can get into 
the city within hours with the expressways, anans soon as they 
improve that new section, I can get anywhere I want to go in 2 hours. 

Senator Mondai.k. Do you think the sclioolcliildreii in the Covert 
schools get more personal attention and support than they do in the 
Chicago schools? 

Mr. Hawkixs. Yes, they do. This is our philosophy. 

Senator Moxdaia;. They do get more support ? 

Mr. Hawkins. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. Isn’t there a lot of humanity in the Chicago 
schools? ^ 

Mr. Hawkins. I am not indicting the Chicago schools. Maybe it is 
your neighborhood. I can't even indict the neighborhood. Like I say, 
wo liave to take many of these individuals and tell them you are here 
now, this is the place you want to be, let’s make some changes. Many 
times the parents want to make the changes, not the students. Plus 
another thing, the parents send more daughters than they do the 
fellows. 

Senator Mondale. They would rather get the daughters out of 
town ? 

Mr. Hawkins. We are a female-oriented school and community. 

1 es, we have more females than we have males. 

Senator Mondale. Why is that ? 

Mr. Hawkins. We want to get the daughters out of the city. 

Senator Mondale. Wliy? 

Mr. Hawkins. I would say mainly it is because of the type of situa- 
tion that exists in tlie city. I would say in many areas it could be gang 
warfare. A fellow could survive a lot easier than a female. So, tliis is 
wliy you would find more females than you do males. Plus, as far as 
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th*^ uilult** iin* rofu th^-y havi* hi aiiiI work. I httvi" nnr 

^riMl4*hf whr»M* futht-r. U-lh-vi^ if or nof, clnvr?4 ♦•vitv ilay fo t’hini^ifo 
work. I h4f liow (mil hr waiifrif (o yrf Inn family ouf of flu* ritv. 
I ln.»4 H run*. Mn^t fat hr m ^t«y iind roinr in on w ivkrnd.'^. 

l#o\v A« IlirAMtrNT Sn»HM \\u ( 'nt.i.ruK 

S^imtor MoxnAix, I wo5 in^rested in th© low achievement ivoree 
ami tinit fk’) |H*rnMit of your hi^h ?u-|iool ^ruduutin^; rl«.H« wrnt on tf> 
rollrp*. 

>fr. ll.\wKiN;i. That isrorm-t. 

S^'imtor Mondai-*:. How do you rxplnin that t 

Mr. Hawki.v.h. It is siin(>lr« 1 mh*uus(* \vr didn't takr ti*sts serioiusly. 
I luivi* Imd to impliMiirnt a oro^riiin in tlie rliMiientury sidiool ju.st to 
p't stiidiMits to understand* okay, this is the mime of tlie ^nine, testing; 
so, \ve have j^ot to .start making tlie name of the paine tlio way they 
want to play it. We didn't rare about te.stsa.s far as .students, 

Now wo are fjoinp throujrh a period where tests an' important and 
We have to teach tlie im]>ortanre of te.st.s. Hut mainly as tney get into 
hiph school, we an' the n*eipicnts, since wo an' one of the predomi- 
nantly hlack schools in the ami. Kvorv collepi' in the .state is .si'oking 
hlack students. 

So, we reap all these Ix'nefits, and our students take the advantage 
of them hecauso we do take a peisonal intoi*ost in them. 

Senator Mondalk, You had JW in your high scliool graduating class 
in 1971; is that correct ? 

Mr. H AWKINS. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. And 22 ^vent on to college. Has that roughly been 
tnio in previous years, the. last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. H AWKINS. We are running I would say 50 to 55 percent will 
go on from every graduating class and 40 percent will make it. 

Senator Mondalk. In other words, 40 percent of the 55 percent 

Mr. Hawkins. Will survive. They have nothing else to do but 
survive. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, if you had a hundred students 
go, about 40 of them will make it. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. So a lot of the students going on to college don’t 
make it? 

Mr. Hawkins. When you say don’t make it, it all depends on what 
you want. 

Senator Mondale. To get a college diploma. 

Mr. ILvwkins. Some seek 2-year terminal certificates. As far as we 
are concerned, they have made it, 

Senator Mondale. In other words,, they went to higher education 
and they achieved their objective, junior college, 4-year college? 

Mr. Hawkins. This 40 percent, and I believe if we did a study we 
would find this would be higher. I have always contended that we 
produce citizens who want to make it in this world because it is some- 
thing that is embedded in them. 

Senator Mondale. Do you think the students feel that when they 
graduate, that they are ready to take on the world ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Definitely. 



I>r. WtMitiM. I think thin lnM k «jnitr » nunihrr of ymm, Inokin^; 
hiv k ovt^r our 1 miwhn thr ^^latminit m hrrv, 1 don't hav** 

anv 5tati.'<tu‘M on how many i>oojjl»' ovrr thr la>it «*0 yfapn havri tlonci 
fho thmjj Aifrrd hivit Jour, throu|;h M*h<x>l and arhbvrd 

hi.-^ hut wr cortniiilv havt* a lot of thrni. 

S«*nator Ml >.Nt>.\i.K. Wlirrti did you ijo to collrin' t 

Mr. ilAWKiMa. MVutiirn .Mn njtan I’niversity, 

jM*naU>r Mo.noauc. In rduoation f 

Mr. IIawkinm. Kdiirntion, rorrt'rt. Tliia i.a not tin* trrnd. Kdiication 
is not tin* jifrt'tth'Ht jiool tiMiay. 

Senator Monoalk. Wlirn; are tliry gtiinj; to ^ now t 

Mr. IIawkiss. .Many of thi-rn arc piiii); into Imsiiii'SH, M'crt'tarial. Wc 
have quite a few jfirls in nursing. So, they nn> In'^inninj; to branch in 
ditFenuit nreoa now, liccaiise the State of Slicliipnn is U'^innin^ toRct 
an ovemlnindancc of teachers. 

Like I say’, the State assessment test will not give an indication of 
what has hapjiened on the other end. As I have said lie fore, that is 
Ixyauso we don't care enough about tests. 

Pkr Preii. E.xrKNDiTXjRK 

Senator Mondal£. Wiat is your capita spending budget? 

Dr. Wood. Our per capita cost last year was $908. Now, this does 
include Section 3 funds. 

Senator Mondale. Do you plan to raise it to $3,000 ne.xt year ? 

Dr. Wood. No, I am afraid not, but it will be higher. 

Senator Mondale. No doubt about it. 

Dr. Wood. This does not include Title I funds. We do have a Title I 
program, but it is administered by the Intermediate School District 
Office. We have one or two reading teacheiv^ 

Senator Mondale. How much Title I money did the school district 
get last year? 

Dr. Wood. $39,000. 

Senator Mondale. You are spending more than $1,000 a pupil? 

Dr. Wood. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. That is a pretty good score. 

Dr. Wood. Right. 

But as I say, tnis is very recent. 

Senator Mondale. Now, you have got that power plant? 

Dr. Wood. If we don’t change the tax base, we are in good shape. 

Senator Mondale. Tlie country has a lot to learn from you folks. 

Mr. Hawkins. We need some buildings. 

Senator Mondale. I think you will get them. Unless that power plant 
has wheels, I think you are going to get buildings. 

This is an interesting thing. We have a small school which is sort 
of rural, predominantly bla^, but with a fairly hopeful, optimistic 
performance and I gather some stability. While there is some turnover, 
there is stability in the community. 

Dr. Wood. We do have a very stable population, and we have a 
transitory population. 

Senator Mondale. But the stability of the community sort of pre- 
dominate- You have the in and outs, but there is a fairly stable 
community. 
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I)r. WtKHJ. Som**i*h<*rw in the neiirhUirhinxi ot lo fiercent. 

Senator Here is* » rather affluent "ehite rc>fiit>etitive type 

^'h«Nil «lwtrirt: iitui then we have Itenton llartior, wrhirh H in a 
tijjlit revenue hirul, whieh many of the white mniniunitiew are tn^injf 
to p‘t out from uiulenieath. with a tremendoiis iiumf>er of welfare 
|ieoi>le, |Hn»r people, ami a low a«'hievenient wule. 

What « nn we «lo to help Ih'Uton Harljor f 

Mr. SRr.H»»rii. May 1 make one eomiiient no we don’t the imprea- 
nion that our entire sohmd synteni in down, and Mr. .Mitehcll pndjably 
hiut the teet data, I did not hrinj: all this information with me, hut we 
have some schools in the predomiiiantly white an»aa that to*t as hijjh 
as nnv in the State, that are way up there. 

of course, our problem is so complex. 

. .. 



Senator .Mondai.k.. All rijjht. That is predominantly wliite ? 

Mr. SREwmi. Yes, sir. . , „ , 

Senator Mond.\i,e. Is that fairly middle class or upper-middle class? 



Mr. SwjioTH. Yes, sir. , • j 

Our problems are so complex. As Dick Ziehmer so correctly pointed 
out, if at the time of consolidation wo could have gone immediately 
into a building program, build our two new junior high schools and 
had our high school fixed ui)^you know hindsight is always good— 
I think we would have minimized the problem. 

Senator Moxdale. But that would have taken money, woiildn t it. 

Mr. SiirjioTii. Yes, sir, it would have, and it did not come to pass. 

But this certainly would have minimized our problems, and I 
maybe even forestalled or even eliminated those more serious problems 
that came later due to crowded conditions. 

I think possibly we could have gone on and met those goals with 
the entire community after consolidation, because at that time I felt, 
and I am sure many in the community felt, that the community had 
done the right thing. There was some real humanitarianism if you 
want to put it that way, in seeing the need for putting this thing 
together. But we lost momentum vwien those building programs went 

down the drain. . 

As our problems multiplied, then the influential people pulled up 

stakes and left, and this is where we sit now. 

Senator Mondale. I doubt very much that those efforts to disas- 
sociate the school district are constitutional. 

Mr. Sreboth. Senator, I thought so a year or two ago when this 
thing broke, and again I am giving my own feeling on this t'hu^S> 
if that Eaman case had not come about, I don’t think £h^ others would 
have lined up as they have. 

That one case was kind of a landmark, and we were off to the races 
when that happened. 

Senator Mondale. Was that a court case? 

Mr. Sreboth. No, sir. 

Senator Mondale. That was a decision 

Mr. Sreboth. Of the State board of education. 
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M..> 1 »m talking uImmU law, not |>olitirH. 

Mr. Sicr.Ki^rM. I »n> talking' iiUmf tlu* law »ml |•olitl(^H, 

flu' Stat»* Unini of rdtirution tuui iJh* |M>wrr to 
OMT, winrii tl»v did. 

>t-iiiilor Momiaij;. S'oJmhI}* hnni^ht » lawsuit f 

Mr. SiiriMiTii. In our law, uiilvss thrn* wils Moint'thiii^ wron^ with 
tho hmrin^ j nHTtlurr, tlu^rr in no a[i|KMil fn)in that d»H*ijiion, at leant 
in the StatK 

Senator Mo MMi.K- The SnpH'iiie (‘niirtcnii hear iinvtliin^ ihev want, 
iiiid uiiiiany <hx-a. 

OiTiwino.v TO Th.\n»»tj{ 

Mr. ZiKiiMKit. You l>n>ii^lit up the |>eriTHtih- ranm-.s of the yoimj;- 
■steiM ill Kiiirplain. .\s yi)ii know, that is the an;a that has apiK'iileil. 
riu*y have appealed to transfi'r to oiir seiiool distriet. Our board of 
ediieatioii is on it*eord as opposed to this transfer. 

'I'his WHS nijt the eu.si* in the Kaniiin situation. During that hearing, 
Senator, I pointed out to the }K*ople from Kairphiin that appr-rentTv 
it was po.s.sil)Ie to get a gootl education in the Benton llarbor schmll 
system. 

They brought the data into the hearing and indicated that their 
youngsters were comparable to oui-s. 

Of course, wo simply indicated tliat if that is tlie case, they got their 
education in Benton llarbor because tbat is where they had all gone 
to school. 

Senator Mondauk. Their achievement levels on the tests compare 
very favorably with your school ? 

Mr. ZiKHMKR I believe they are in the 95th percentile in at least 
four of the areas. 

Senator Mondale. Are you afraid of integration? 

Safety Factor 

Mr. Smboth. This could be a possibility, Senator. They are using 
the quality as an argument, and they are using safety very heavily 
as an argument, fear of sending their children to our high school. 

Senator Mondale. Safety ? 

Mr. Sreboth. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Is there evidence of problems? 

Mr. Srebotii. As I have indicated, we have had some problems, and 
people perceive them as being very serious. If they are fearful 

Senator Mondale. "Wliat kind of problems did you have ? 

Can you just describe them ? 

Mr. Sreboth. Back, I believe, on January 15, 1970, we had what has 
been termed by some, a riot which occurred about 7 o’clock in the 
morning. We believe it was a planned maneuver to destroy property 
and to upset the school atmosphere. 

Senator Mondale. "What school ? 

Mr. Sreboth. Benton Harbor High School. 

Senator Mondale. Did it have racial overtones? 

Mr. Sreboth. Yes, sir, it did. 

Senator Mondale. What happened ? 
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Mr. SuKiMn’ii. A larp' vomi^tpn* umvc<l fhroii^li 

ii|i|iun'iit I V on u sipial wr think »ui n — and pro- 

to iirstroy iiro|K-rty, smash wimlows, tmphv nis«-s, rhissriH>iii 
<l«s>rs, ct (vtcra. Also stviirity |)Ooph' wen^ attarki‘(f and some youn^- 
sfrrs wi'iT mii^lu'd up in tlir pnsTsu and so on. 

Wr movrd vory ouickly to d»*t4*nni:n> — nn«l tliroiif;h dm* pm<TS« 
pnx-tulim* — tiu' iH'opIc \rho piilty »>f partiripation. Tliow |x>oph; 

\V4>n' 8iil»s«‘(jm'Ptlv PXptdkMl fmiii the seitcol system or from the pro- 
Itniin of activity at the hi^h school. 

.'senator .Mond.m.k. Were they white or black ? 

.Mr. .'siJKiiorii. They weir hhiek jx^ople. I would say that was prob- 
ably the most sipiilieant of all of the incidents that (X'ciirn'd. 

'i'here were otlier isolatetl eu.ses that have (x'cnrred from time to 
time. However, a;;ain, as I ]>ointed out earlier, if we had had tho 
facility, some of this mi;rht have heen avoided. I f we weiv not forced to 
do this half-day session, or forced to putting a large number of stu- 
dents in a building that it was not capable of handling, then some of 
these things may have Ix'on avoided. 

Hut this had built up over a period of time. I would say this was 
our most sn-ious incident. 

I might say, however, in my own view, because of the action of the 
board and the administration in this jjaiticular case, in dealing with 
the olfendeis, again going through the 2)rocedures that were set forth 
as due process, that the climate has improved tremendously. 

I may be prejudiced in that, but I think that we have a much better 
atmosphere among our student body, among our staff and so on. I 
just think — an ill wind docs not blow someone some good — it is too 
bad it had to come about in this manner, but I think it is an imjH'ove- 
ment us a I’esult. 

Senator Moxdale. "Wliat grievances did those youngsters expi-ess? 



Mr Srebotii. Prior to that we had some of the generally typical 
kind of grievances, the matter of Afro history, the matter of black 
staff", the axis, music, art and so on, to include more black activities, 
that kind of thing, black counsellors and so on. 

I would say over the years we have been moving to correct those, 
students on the board of education. 



ad, last year, subsequent to that, two youngsters on the board. 
We have two youngsters on the board this year, as nonvoting members. 
Tliis type of thing. 

I would say they are the typical demands that urban school principals 
have received from their students over the years. 

Senator Mondale. Tliank you very, very much for your most useful 
contribution. 

Our final jmnel tliis moniing consists of a panel oir rural education. 
Mr. Edward McKinney, Superintendent of Baldwin Public Schools, 
accompanied by Mr. Wiliam Mead, Title IV Coordinator; aird Mr. 
M. Richard Miller, President of the Baldwin Education Association ; 
and Mr. William Krieger, Superintendent of Schools in Mackinac, 
Michigan. 
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'Our first witness is Mr. Edward McKinney, Superintendent of the 
Baldwin Public Schools. 

You have a statement here which will be included in the record* 
as though read, and you may pi-oceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. McKINNEY, SUPERINTENDENT, BALD- 
WIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM MEAD, 

ADVISORY SPECIALIST, HUMAN RELATIONS, TITLE IV COORDI- 
NATOR; AND RICHARD MILLER, PRESIDENT, BALDWIN EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, BALDWIN, MICH. 

Mr. McKinney. Thpk you, Senator Mondale. 

To my right is William Mead, Advisory Specialist in Human Rela- 
tions. Bill IS working with us through a grant under Section IV of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

To my left is Richard Miller who is president of the Baldwin 
Education Association. 

We are pleased to be here this morning and present this testimony. 

One of the first questions I am always asked is, Inhere is Baldwin ? 

Senator Mondaue. I found out. 

Mr. McKinney. Thank you. In order to make that clear, you notice 
that I includeid a figure 1 which does show where Baldwin is. We 
are north of Grand Rapids and south of Traverse City. 

People who know any thing al^ut the Baldwin area associate it 
with vacation land, our beautiful forests, our trout streams, and our 
lakes. I would like to assure you. Senator Mondale and my colleagues 
from Michigan, that being Superintendent of Schools in Baldwin is 
not the same as being on vacation. 

Wo are a small school district and we are rural. I have included a 
figure on the school district boundaries. We have a large area of almost 
370 square miles. This school district came into existence in 1965 
through consolidation, and at that time a number of areas that were 
essentialW all black were taken in. 

I Harold Nichols, who was superintendent at that time and is now 
tike intermediate district superintendent, has included for your infor- 
njiation a full report on the consolidation, and you will find that in 
t|ie appendix. 

j Baldwin Demography 

I 

The Baldwin area has stay^ just about constant in total popula- 
tion. Our county population in 1970 was 6,600. We are imusual in 
many respects in that we have a very atypical age distribution. You 
will note on page 6, fi^re 3, that we have a very large older popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, 26 percent of our population is 60 years of 
age or older as compared to 12.3 percent for tno State of Michigan. 

The thing that really hurts us, I believe, as a school district is that 
if we look at the ago group 16 through 60, the working-age group, 
we have a low percent of our population in this bracket. 

People have left Baldwin and have gone to the cities and to the 
suburbs and other n.rcas where there is more work. This has left us 
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with an atypical population — reduced in the working-age group — and 
a nauch older population, many of whom are retired. 

I am sure the reason that we are invited here today is because of 
the fact that we have a large black population. In the county some 30 
percent of our population are black wliile in our schools M percent 
are black. As in most places the blacks and the whites tend to live in 
different areas. 

On page 7, figure 4, you will see that there are four townships 
where m^ of our black population live. It is interesting to note how 
this large black population got to Baldwin in the first place, a town 
that many people do not know about. 

Back in 1916 a large eflPort was made to develop a city here. There 
was a great dream to build a city here of 100,000 people— blacks, and 
it got started. 

During the late 1920’s and the early 1930’s this was a prime resort 
area for blacks. In fact, many people throughout Michigan can recall 
going to Idlewild, which is the town, to hear some of Wie best enter- 
tainers in the country, and it was a prime spot for blacks to vacation 
and go for entertainment. 

I Slink the thing that probably happened is that with the passage 
of the Civil Eights Acts and the opening of opportunities for blacks 
to go to other places, Idlewild failed, and as a consequence, many 
blacks who came to this area very early have been essentially trapped 
with few sources of employment at this time. 

The employment situation at best is very bleak. We run about twice 
the State average on unemployment. Typically our unemployment rate 
is around 12 percent. You will find on page 10 a graph showing what 
happens in Baldwin as far as unemployment goes. I think these figures 
are actually understated. I think many people have given up looking 
for work. There is none. 

Family incomes are very, very poor. As you can see from page 9, 
in 1968 almost 40 percent of our families had incomes of under $3,000 
a year. Very few had incomes in the middle ranges of up to $9,^ 
compared to the State, and only about 11 percent of our population 
have family incomes of over $10,000 as compared to 40 percent through- 
out the State of Michigan. This is a very serious situation. 

The fact that we don’t have people in the upper-income levels is 
a i:^ult of the fact that we do not have white collar jobs available. 
We do not have any corporate headquarters. We do not have any 
factories that pay premium wages. We do not have an assembly plant. 
jMany marginal jobs arc derived from tourism; the people who are 
earning decent wages are probably working for the State or Federal 
Grovernment or the county. B aldwin is the county seat, 

Health conditions are bad. We now have a health center bringing 
health services to the people. 

Our people are under-educated. We have large numbers of people 
who have zero to 8 years of education. In fact, 63 percent. Many of 
these people, of course, are the older people. They just never went 
to school when they were children. 

But, even as we get up into the level of high school graduation, and 
paftieularly when we get up to the level of collet graduation, you 
will find th'ttt we have only about half as many college graduate as 
the State of Michigan ip general, and certainly we are not like a 
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subui b wliere every otlier liouse has a college graduate and. every 
thi rd block has a Ph.D. ^ 

iSenator Mondale. What percentage of your students went on to 
college ? 

Mr. McKinney. This last year, from the information I have, shows 
that about 70 jieicdnt of our students went on. However, I think that 
IS a vep^ bad figure. That information was obtained before commence- 
ment. I believe the students were under intense pressure to say that 
they were going on to college. Many said they were going, but I have 
no followup data to indicate how many actually went and what suc- 
cess they experienced. 

Senator Mondale. Wiat is your dropout percentage? 

Mr. McKinney. It is not liigh. I believe we are ninning at about 
6 percent. 



Poor Economic Situation Increased Students 

Now, to go to the schools themselves, our enrollments have tended 
to stay steady, altlpigh this year we took an unexpected increase of 
70 students. I attribute much of this increase to tlic poor economic 
conditions throughout the country. I think people have left the cities 
and have come back to areas like Baldwin. This is part of the reason 
why they are here. It is probably better to be out oi work in Baldwin 
than it is to be out of work in Detroit. 

Senator Mondale. Why is that? Because you have a rural base? 

Mr. McKinney. I think we have less expensive living conditions, 
particularly in terms of housing. I ^less poverty may be a little easier 
to take in o beautiful setting than it is in a ghetto area in a city. 

Senator Mondale. And they have little garden plots and they can 
hunt and things like that? 

Mr. McKinney. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. We have an area in northern Minnesota where 
people have an alternative of at least living. 

Mr. McKinney. I think th.e living is better in Baldwin. 

four school buildings. We range from a two-room school 
building to a 30-mom combination eleir.cnUiiy-secondary school. Our 
facilities are a mess. I understand that some were built as a last minute 
move to avoid consolidation, and now we are stuck with those facilities, 
many of which are inadequate in terms of total program. 

During the last 2 years we have been successful in attracting more 
black teachers into Baldwin at the elementary level. We find that this 
year that the school system has a staff racial balance approximately 
equal to that of the students. 

At the secondary level considerable improvement has been made, but 
we still do not have blacks in the proportion of the students. 

I should say that I was not suiierintendent of Baldwin until Au- 
^^rt^ year, so this was a result of the previous superintendent’s 

I would like to point out student achievement. On page 21, table 11, 
you see that we did very, very poorly on the Michigan Assessment 
Test. W^e had the dubious distinction of doing second worst in the 
State. We were number two, and I believe the city of Detroit was num- 
ber seven, and all of the other districts wero considerably higher than 
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we were. This is a very serious state of atfaii*s. I am very concerned 
about this. 

We do have a f>16,400 Section 3 grant which we are plowing into 
additional teachei's, teacher aides, and teaching materials to attempt 
to individualize instruction, give more attention to every student. I 
am optimistic that we are going to improve in this area. However, 
it is a serious problem. 

I do not think we can let things like this continue and say that we 
are going to send students out of Baldwin schools with an equal educa- 
tional opportimity when they have to enter college and the world of 
work and compete with students from other areas. 

Going on to another item, busing, I would like to point out that we 
bus our students to school. With 370 square miles, they could not get 
there otherwise. 

Senator Mondale. That national busing dispute must seem a little 
strange to you , doesn’t it ? 

Mr. McKinnev. Yes. We have been busing for years. 

Tlie tiling I would like to point out about the busing issue in Michi- 

S an is that direct reix>i’ts have reached me from our neighbor in 
adil'lac, Ludin/rton, Big Rapids and so forth that they are pretty 
shook up over Uiere. Tliey think we are going to bus some of qur 
black children over to their schools. So, busing is an issue in Baldwin, 
at least as far as our neighbors are concerned. There is a lively set of 
mmol’s circulating around about. 



Going on to school finance, we are in very serious trouble in terms 
of school finance. Over the period of the last 2 yeare the schools have 
ovei’spent their cash income by $80,000 to $100,000 per year. This year 
we are in the process of ovei’spending by that same amount. 

Senator Mondale. What is your per-pupil expenditure level? 

Mr. McKinney. Our per-pupil expenditure on the basis of strictly 
local and State funds would run at anout $776 per pupil. 

Senator Mondalb. How does it work out with other funds, the 

total ? . . 1 

Mr. McKinney. With the other fimds thrown in we are going to be 
higher than, that, we are going to be running in the high $800’s, prob- 
ably around $876 per pupil. 

I would like to make a distinction about those funds that ^ directly 
into instruction and those that are used for other purposes. For exam- 
ple, wo do have the grant under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act. I 
IS very important because the goals wo are trying to achieve through 
this program arc significant and worthwhile. We hope they will have 
an impact in the classroom. Hoavever, it is not money being spent in 

the classroom. . 

Senator Mondale. If you look at Title I and Title III money in the 
Sta'-e, that goes into instruction. 

M r. McKinney. That is right. 

Senator Mondalb. Disregarding Title IV, how much would you 
have? 

Mr. McKinney. Close to $826. 

We have an unusual situation on our liands. Vve have a very high 
State equalized valuation and a very poor population. We have nearly 
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$30,000 State equalized valuation per pupil, much of which is repre- 
sented by vacation cottages of people who do not send students to our 
schools, and yet our permanent residents tend to be very poor 

Senator Mondale. Are you permitted to tax those who own the 
vacation cottages? 

Mr. McKinney. Yes. But our millage is very low, 14.5 mills. That 
millage will have to go up. 

I am pleased to tell you that on Monday night the board of educa- 
tion met and we have decided we are going to ask for 10 additional 
mills on December 20. If we do not get it, I think the schools will close 
by March or Ajpril. We have exhausted our borrowing capacity and 
we are going to be out of money. 

I might just throw something in here — I have mentioned in jest to 
a good many people— tliat you might consider. Senator Monaale. I 
am only half serious when I say this. Tiiis is based on a number of 
experiences. 

Let me tell you one other thing before I tell you my proposal. We 
are in an athletic conference and that athletic conference was dis- 
solved right out from underneath us and reformed witli the same 
teams, excluding Baldwin. I really think that the primary reason 
for that happening is racism. 

We all know that certain things are bad for people, like tobacco 
and alcohol, and they are taxed very highly. I think racism is bad 
for people, and perhaps we should tax it. In jest, I would like to sug- 
gest that we levy a tax of 2 mills on our neightx)rs. We are happy wiSi 
our children in Baldwin, but maybe we should tax some of those who 
are not. 

Kaoism an Important Factor 

We are doing quite a few things to solve our problems in Baldwin. 
Racism was an important factor. Race is always a factor in every 
decision. 

I think this year, as far as the children are concerned, oarticularly 
at the secondary school, we have the children together. I seo some very, 
very positive things happening with students, black and white. 

Bill Mead has been extremely helpful, as has the high school prin- 
cipal, Kent Re 3 molds. I think we have gotten the children together. I 
think we have a lot of good tilings going. The real hard proWem that 
I see is how are we going to finance the kind of programs that we need 
to get these children through our schools so that they are in a com- 
petitive position with other segments of our society. 

I am talking about qur black children and our white children because 
they are all trapped in the same area. We have to get these children 
through school with equal educational opportunities so that they are 
in firm competitive positions when they leave. Tliat is what we are 
trying to do. We are trying to work with the community, with the 
staff, with the students, m a very positive way to pull things together 
to make Baldwin a place that we can be proud of. 

We are proud of the fact that we are an integrated school. In fact, 
tliis year during our football season we came up with a little pin 
that really exemplifies what we are talking about. I would like to 
leave this with you. It says “Baldwin has soitl” And we do. 

If you have some questions I would be glad to respond, or my 
colleagues. 
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PART I. GENERAL BACKGROUND DATA 



A. LOCATION AND SCHOOL DISTRICT BOUNDARIES I 

1 

Location | 

j 

The Baldwin Community Schools are located In Lake and Newaygo 
Counties » a rural area of northwestern lower Michigan. The 
district centers on the Village of Baldwin, at the Inter- 
section of highways M-37 and M-10, 75 miles north of Grmnd ^ 

Raplda, 66 miles south o£ Iiaverse City, 35 miles east of j 

Ludlngton on Lake Michigan, and 60 miles west of Clare, and \ 

highway 1-75. Figure 1 shows the district's location with- 1 

In Michigan. 1 

\ ■ \ 

School Dlstirlct Boundaries i 

■ “ “ " — - a 

The school district Is elongated in the north-south direct- • 

Ion and encompasses an area of over 370 square miles. It I 

includes all or part of the following townships: Cherry | 

Valley, Eden Elk, Lake, Peacock, Pleafiant Plains, Sauble, j 

Sweetwater, Webber and Yates In Lake County; Lllley and 
Merrill In Newaygo County. Boundaries of the school dis- 
trict are detailed In Figure 2. j 

- 1 

B. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS^ j 

Population Trends 



The county's 1940 population was 4,795 and the 1950 popu- 
lation was 5,257. This was an Increase of 9.6 percent. 

Between igSO and 1960 the population Increased from 5,257 
to 5,338 or an Increase of 1,5 percent. During these two 
deccdea, the state population Increased 21.2 percent and 
22.8 percent respec lively. 

Population began to decline during the 1960 decade from 
5,338 to 4,978 In 1965. Much of the population decrease Is 
attributable to the working age bracket who are outmlgrating 
from the county for better job opportunities. This leaves 
a larger number of persons. In comparison to the state. In 
the older age brackets and contributes to higher welfare 
and health expenditures, a lower tax base, and other devel- 
opment problems. 

Recant studies (Lake County Planning Commission, 1971) show 
a 1970 Lake County population of 5,661, a 6.1 percent Increase 
of the decade 1960-70. (Sea Table 1). From these da^a It can 

1. Most of the data reported throughout are based on Lake 
County. Trends reported for Lake County are representa- 
tive of the school district. Including the Newaygo County 
townships . 
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TABLE 1 

POPULATION PROJECTIONS 



i 


LAKE 

1970 


COUNTY 

-2000 








ProJactioD 


1950 


Actual 

I960 


1970 


Pro jac tad 
1980 1990 


Low Sarles 

Nuaarlcal Change 
Parcant Change 


5,257 


5,336 

81 

1.5 


5,661 

323 

6.1 


5,900 

239 

4.2 


6,100 

200 

3.4 


Hiah Serlea 

Nuaarlcal Change 
Parcant Change 


5,257 


5,336 

61 

1.5 


5,661 

323 

6.1 


6,100 

439 

7.8 


6,600 

500 

8.2 



c 

[ 

y 

\ 
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TABLE 2 

WORK PORCB AND IMPLOTNIMT BSTl.lATES 
BY PLACE OP BUSINESS 
LAKE COUNTY 
196S to 1970 



Categorisr 



Y • • r 



1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 



Total Work Parca . 


1,650 


1.550 


1,525 


1,475 


1,450 


1,625 


Unaaployad 


125 


150 


150 


200 ' 


175 


200 


X 6i Total 


7.6 


9.7 


10.1 


13.6 


10.7 


12.3 


Baployad 


1,525 


1.400 


1,375 


1,275 


1,275 


1,425 


Agricultura 


150 


150 


150 


125 


125 


125 


Salf-Eaployad 


775 


700 


625 


575 


575 


625 


ManuEac turfng 


100 


50 


75 


50 


75 


150 


Hon -Manufacturing 


250 


275 


300 


275 


275 


250 




225 


225 


225 


225 


225 


2?5 



Source: Nichigan Baployaant Sacurity CoBalaaiont Raaaarch and Statlatica 

Divialon* 
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be inferred chat growth will be relatively slow during the 
coming decade. 

Age D,'strlbucion 

Lake County has a higher pruportion of its population over age 
45 than is true of the state as a whole (See figure 3). While 
12.3 percent of the state's population in 1965 Is estimated to 
have been age 60 or over, in Lake County the percentage was 
25.5 percent, or over two times higher. 

Lake County also has a small proportion of Its total popu- 
lation in the 15-44 year age group. In 1965 39.2 percent of 
the state's population Is estimated to have been between 15-44, 
while Lake County had 29.0 percent of its population in this 
age grouping. This means that the proportion of the popu- 
lation which is in the labor force is smaller that that for the 
state as a whole, that the income level of the county will be 
lower and that the burdens placed upon the working age groups 
by the "dependent" age groups (in terms of education, hospitals, 
welfare) will be greater than those experienced by the average 
county , 

There is little reason, at this time, to expect any significant 
changes by 1980 in the age distribution of Lake County's popu- 
lation. Current estimates for 1980 indicate there will be 28.4 
percent of the population ages 0-14, 22 percent ages 15-29, 15.4 
percent ages 30-44 , 12.2 percent ages 45-59 and 22.0 percent age 
60 and over. This reflects the current situation with little or 
no change. 

Racial Composition 

racial components of the population are an Important demo- 
graphic characteristic. Xn 1966 , 32.1 percent of the population 
of Lake County was Black. Lake County has a higher pe r cent age 
nott-white population than 80 percent of the 3>135 United States 
counties. The percentage of Blacks in 1950 was 24.8, and in 
196 0 it was 26,6. 

Blacks and whites tend to concentrat: in different residential 
areas, although there are numerous instances of integrated 
housing patterns throughout the central part of the school 

Figure 4 provides estimates of areas that are more 
that 90 percent Black. 

The schools have a much higher percent of black students than 
the total population figures indicate. In recent years the 
student body has been approximately 55 percent white and 45 
percent black. These figures are partly a consequence of the 
typical age distributions in the county and the out-migration 
of young whites to areas offering better employment opport- 
Also, some black students do not live with their 
but live with relatives or guardians. 
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C. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Employment 

The pattern of employment 1& shown In Table 2» A decline of 
major proportions was experlancad In agricultural employment 
which dropped from 651 to 164 workers during the two decades 
1940-1960. On che other hand, construction grew from 69 to 
176 workers, lumber and wood product manufacturing from 22 to 
91 workers, mlscellanecus manufacturing from 11 to 86 workers, 
medical and other services from 70 to 115 workers, and retail 
trade reflected an upward trend. On balance, che county suf- 
fered because of a poor Industry mix. That la. Lake County's 
Industries, mainly agriculture, were slow growing all over che 
nation, and by having workers In slow growth Industries Che 
dice were loaded sgalnat Lake County In recent decades. 

Related to a poor Industry structure Is the occupational 
structure. The occupations which predominate are those which 
did not enjoy strong growth. While 14 percent In Michigan 
were employed In professional and kindred bccupatlons, the 
percent in Lake County was 7 percent in I960. And, as expected 
the proportion In the types of employment which are sluggish, 
such as laborers, farmers, and operatives was high. 

The remainder of the labor story follows this script. Labor 
force partlclaptlon , those working or looking for work, I'a 
low, both for aalas and females. Why enter the labor force If 
the prospects are dim? Also the age structure reflects a 
persistent lack of opportunity since there are more older per- 
sons than younger people In the labor force. 

Wkat Is the net effect of these factors: slow growth, and an 

older work force? Unemployment has consistently exceeded the 
state's unemployment by double the state rate In recent years. 
Even worse, the picture would have been more dismal If recent 
out-mlgrants would have remained and found no employment, or 
If those not now In the labor force would enter and not find 
work. Lake County unemployment Is shown vividly In Figure 6. 

Family Income 

The low family Incomes In the area are vividly Illustrated 
In Figure 5, In 1968. the typical Lake County hou^^ehold had 
$5 , 719 of effective buying Income, as apposed to $10,899 for 
the State of Michigan. In that year, 39.2 percent of house- 
hold had effective buying Income under $3,000, and coirpara- 
tl vely few have Incomes over$10,000., 

D. HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 



In 1962. Lake County had two practicing physicians, no den- 
tists, no pharmacist, no registered nurses, and no hospital 
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beds. The situation has improved somewhat with the Health 
Center (OEO funded) making a major contribution to community 
health. 1968 data on the population physician ratio (Table 3) 
shows that county residents do not have adequate health fac** 
ilitias available, while Table 4 shcwa the high incidence of 
certain chronic diseases. 

Laka County has a much higher number of chronic disease 
occurrences per lOOiOOO in comparison to the statei in ell 
instances except diabetic deaths. This coupled with the 
number of phyalcians and other professional personnel, places 
the county in a very difficult position. Continued efforts 
should be made to increase the health facilities and p'^r- 
sonnal for the County with specific service being provided 
for low-income persons. 



Although no recent in-depth studies of housing have been 
conducted, specialist of District Health Department No. 5 
and Western Michigan Comprehensive Health Services estimate 
that 26 percent of the housing in the area is substandard. 

In 1960 the median value of owner occupied housing units was 
$5,400. Much of the housing oa the lower and of the scale is 
dilapidated and overcrowded. See appended letters. 

Education 

The county's adult population lags far behind the rest of 
the state in educational achievement (Figure 7). The median 
year of achool completed by males age 25 and over was 8.5 in 
Lake County *^hila in 1960 the comparable figure for the state 
was 10.4 years. The figures for females show similar differ- 
ences, 8.9 years in the county, and 11.1 years in the state. 

The major part of a lag can be ascribed to a lack of high 
school education on the part of a majority of the population. 
Over 60 percent of the males and over 50 percent of the fe- 
males in the county (age 25 and over) had either no formal 
education or less than a 9th grade education in 1960. The 
result was that the percentage of people with an 8th grade 
education or less exceeded the state average by 60 percent. 
Corresponding to a low level of elementary education are low 
levels of secondary and post-secondary achievement. Only 8 
percent of the males age 25 and over had a college education 
in 1960t while the corresponding figure for the state exceeded 
15 percent. For females the figure were 8 percent in the county 
and 15 percent in the state. 

These relatively low levels of education achievement are a 
partial result of the county's age distribution. It will be 
recalled from previous diacuaaion that a diaproportionatley 
large percentage of Laka County's population is age 65 and 
above. When these people were of school age, education was 
considered less important than it is today; it was also more 
difficult to obtain. 
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3 

POPULATION/PHYSICIAN RATIO - 1968 

lake MANISTEE MASON 



NUMBER OP - 



Physicians - 
Tharsplst 
Hospital Beds 
Fsmiliss 

Lov-Incone Families 
Registered Nurses 
Licensed Practical Nurses 8 
Migrant Population 0 



3 

0 

0 

1,575 
465 
14 



Ratio of Physicians to 

Population 1/1700 



TABLE 4 

CHRONIC DISEASE INCIDENCK 
1967, 1968 



Heart disease 

death rate per 100,000 

population 

Cancer 

death rate per 100,000 
population 



MANISTEE 

615,4 

230.3 



NEWAYGO TOTAL 



15 


' 19 


14 


0 


0 


0 


95 


76 


79 


6,056 


6,637 


7,119 


863 


871 


1,338 


110 


118 


108 


30 


70 


31 


3,135 


865 


1,500 


1/1300 


1/1100 


1/1800 



51 

0 

250 

16,987 

3,587 

350 

139 

5,500 



Death rate from 
vascular lesions affect 
ing nervous system per 
100,000 population (Stroke) 

Diabetic 

death rate per 100,000 
population 



138.5 



46.2 



MASON 

561.6 



32.0 



OCEANA 

422.4 



LAKE 

1,116.3 



NEWAYGO 

396.1 



STATE 

333.8 



210.0 205.0 



105.0 186.3 



441.9 188.2 151.2 



232.6 105.9 91.1 



31.1 



23.6 



.31.4 



25.3 
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Welfare 



Welfare expenditures in Lake County have risen dras\';lcally 
years. In 1968 they totaled 262,445 and 
$328,515. The expenditure In 1970 Is shown 

In Ts D X6 I* . 

TABLE 5 



EXPENDITURES FOR WELFARE 

Old Age Assistance 

Aid to Blind 

Aid to Disabled 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Total 



$151,014.00 

4,992.00 

75,320.00 

186,408.00 

$'417,734.00 



These figures represent aid to an unusually large number 
Of persona, considering that approximately 5,700 persons 
reside In the county. Table 6 summarizes the number of 
persons receiving welfare support. 

TABLE 6 



gRSONS SERVED UNDER WELFARE 

Old Age Assistance 
Aid to the Blind 
Aid to the Disabled 
Medical Assistance 
Child Welfare 
General Assistance 
Aid to Dependent Children 
Surplus Commodities 



176 

6 

123 

307 

16 

15 

544 

602 



Total Participants 



persons 



1,789 
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PART II. THE SCHOOLS-DESCRIPTIVE DATA 



A. ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

The enicMment In the schools has increased steadily, partly 
as a result of consolidation. The last annexation was in 1965, 
so growth since that time is attributable to population increase 
and in-migration. Enrollment is summarized in Tahiti 7 * 

TABLE 7 



YEAR 


ENROLLMENT 


1964-65 


735 


1965-66 


661 


1966-67 


890 


1967-68 


943 


1968-69 


949 


1969-70 


946 


1970-71 


971 


1971-72 


1041 



B. LOCATION AND SIZE OF SCHOOLS 

There are four physical buildings in the school district, 
ranging in size from a two room elementary building to a 
thirty room combination elanantary secondary school . A four 
room elementary school and seven room elementary complete 
the facilities. 

Teble 8 summarizes the build-lng date, while Figure 6 shows 



the location* 


TABLE 8 






School 


Date 


Classrooms 


Grades 


Baldwin 








Elementary 


19S4 


10 


K-4 


Secondary 


19S9 


20 


7-12 


Bitely 


i9sa 


2 


K-3 


Nelson 


1963 


4 


K-3 


Tetaa 


1961 


> 


5-6 



C . RACIAL COMPOS ITIOM 



Staff 

Within the peet few yeere the Baldwin Coamunity Schoola have 
aede eoaa aejor atridee in aehiaving an integretad staff. Of 
the 15 new teechera in 197i^72| 7 ere hlack» thus aowiag the 
school diatriet towards e bleck->white ratio acre appropriate 
for a school eyataa that ie 55X white, A4X black, and IX 
other. All achoola and areas of school anploynent era inte- 
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grated. Table 9 ehovs the racial composition by employee 
groups . 

S t udents 



Every school la Integratedi as is every classroomi with the 
exception of a few advanced elective courses at the high school. 
Tableio «hows the racial composition of each building. 

D . STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Michigan Assessment Tests 

The results on the 1970*71 Michigan Aasessnent Tests vers 
extremely low In basic skills measures. Fourth grade results 
for vocabulary, reading, mechanics of written English, and 
methamatics, were all near or below the 1st percentile based 
on rural norms. Parallel results were obtained In the 
seventh grade. Test scores are shown In Table 9. 

Attitude measures tended to. be higher. In the area of 
importance of school achievement^ 4th graders scored at the 
92nd percentile and 7th graders st the 55th percentile; In 
salf->percept Ion , 4th graders at 87th percentile, and 7th 
graders at the 70th percentile. While these scores are above 
the median, scores in attitude toward school fell sharply, 
with 4th grade at the 14th percentile and 7th grade at the 
26th percentile. 

As a consequence of the low achievement . t es t scores, the 
se cond lowest In the state, the Baldwin Community Schools 
qualified for $46,400 of funds under Section 3 of the State 
School Aid Act for 1971-72. 

It should be noted that the achievement results In 1970-71 
are not consistent with the results a year earlier. During 
1969-70 the test scores were considerably higher and only 
appeals to the State Department of Education continued fund- 
ing under Section 3. 

Student- teat results show marked differences by race. 

Although, an unusually large number of students, both black and 
white, scored below the 25th percentile, a much higher per- 
centage of black than whites are In the low ranges, and few 
blacks are In the upper-ranges. Assessment testa results by 
race are Summarized in Table 11. 

Elementary Test Scores 

One of the requirements under the 1971-72 Section 3 funding 
ia that student achievement growth be demonstrated. Tests 
'Were administered to *^11 children in grades K-6. They are 
aummarlzed In Table 12. 
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TABLE 9 EMPLOYEES BY RACE 




[ ADMINISTRATION 

I 

White 

Black 

Spanish American 

Total 

SECONDARY 

White 

Black 

Total 

; ELEMENTARY 

White 

Black 

Total 

■ SECRETARIES 

White 

Black 

Total 

TEACHER AIDS 

White 

Black 

Total 

BUS DRIVERS 

i 

’ White 

) Black 

Total 




1970 - 1971 
Number Percent 



3 75Z 

0 OX 

1 25% 



A lOOZ 



2A 92% 

2 8 % 



26 100% 



18 72% 

7 28% 



25 100% 



5 100% 



5 100% 



A 66.6% 

2 33. A% 



6 100 % 



9 82% 

2 18% 

ll Toox 
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1971 - 1972 
Number Percent 



2 50% 

1 25% 

1 25% 



A 100% 



21 SO. 7% 

5 19.3% 



26 100% 



lA 60.8% 

9 39.2% 



23 100% 



5 83.3% 

1 16.7% 



6 100 % 



A 57.2% 

3 A2.8% 



7 100% 



9 82% 

2 18% 



11 100 % 
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CUSTODIANS 

White 

Black 

Total 

KITCHEN HELP 

White 

Black 

Total 



1970 - 1971 1971 - 

Number Percent Number 



6 67Z 4 

3 33Z 3 

9 Too? T 

5 50 % 5 

5 50 % 2 

To To^ T 



19 







1972 



Percent 



57 % 

43 % 



100 % 



71.4% 

28 . 6 % 



100 % 



I 
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TABLE 10 ENROLLMENT BY RACE 





1970 - 


1971 


1971 


- 1972 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percei 


BITELY 










White 


35 


70% 


35 


67% 


Black 


15 


30% 


17 


33% 


Total 


50 


100% 


52* 


100% 


BALDWIN 










White 


216 


56.2% 


132 


55% 


Black 


169 


43.4% 


107 


45% 


Other 


1 


.4% 


0 


0 


Total 


38? 


100% 


239 


100% 


NELSON 










White 


52 


57.7% 


56 


57.7% 


Black 


35 


38.8% 


39 


40.2% 


Other 


3 


3.5% 


2 


2.1% 


Total 


90 


100% 


?7 


100% 


YATES 










White 


73 


50% 


96 


56.2% 


Black 


73 


50% 


7.5 


43.8% 


Total 


ue 


100% 


itT 


Tob“% 


BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL 










White 


143 


56.3% 


253 


53.7% 


Black 


111 


43.7% 


212 


45.0% 


Other 






6 


1.3% 


Total 


254 


100% 


468 


lOOZ 


GRAND TOTAL 






GRAND 


TOTAL 


White 


522 


56.1% 


572 


55.5% 


Black 


403 


43.6% 


450 


43.8% 


Other 


3 


.3% 


8 


.7% . 
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TABLE 11 

MICHIGAN ASSESSMENT TEST RESULTS (January 1970) 
4th Grada by Raca 



Test Black White Total 

Results 



Percent 11a 


Nunber 


% Black 


Nunbar 


X Whites 


Nunber 


X Total 


0-25 


35 


83.3 


20 


51.3 


45 


55.6 


26-50 


2 


4.8 


9 


23.1 


11 


13.6 


51-75 


4 


9.5 


5 


12.8 


9 


11.1 


76-100 


1 


2.4 


5 


12.8 


6 


7.4 


Total 


U 


100.0 


l9 


iW^ 


IT 




Average 

Score 




152 




32X 




23X 



' 
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TABLE 12 . 

ELEMENTARY TESTS SCORES, OCTOBER, 19 71 
Tilt PTcantll* 



Black 



White 



Kindergarten 


Stanford Early 


0-25 


17 


6 






26-74 


13 


19 






75-100 


1 


11 








IT 


36 


Piret 


Stanford Early 


0-25 


12 


4 






26-74 


12 


25 






75-100 


2 


8 








26 


37 


Second 


Calif orinia 


1 yr. below 


10 


3 




AchieTenent Teat 


.9 balov- 
. 9 above 


22 


44 






1 yr. above 


0 


1 








32 


48 


Third 


Califorinia 


1 yr. below 


14 


17 




Achievement Teet 


.9 balow- 
.9 above 


17 


25 






1 yr. above 


0 


1 








31 


43 


Pour 


Califorinia 


1 yr. below 


8 


8 




Achievement Teet 


•9 balow- 
.9 above 


17 


30 






1 yr. above 


2 


9 








27 


47 


Pive 


Califorinia 


1 yr. below 


25 


14 




Achievement Teet 


.9 balow- 
•9 above 


15 


22 






1 yr. above 


1 


2 






yr 


38 


Six 


Califorinia 


1 yr. below 


10 


16 




Achievement Teet 


.9 balow- 
•9 above 


12 


31 






1 yr. above 


0 


5 






U 


n 
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Secondary Course Enrollm»nt> 



Secondary achool anrollnanta in noat areaa reflact the 55Z 
vhita-45Z black ratio in the achoola. Sona areaa in which 
vhitea ara predoninatdly rapraaentad are advanced nath and 
8cianca» band» art, and advanced induetrial arts. Note- 
worthy ia the fact that 18 blacka and 3 vhitaa are in apacial 
aducation. Enrollmanta ara aunnarizad in Table 13. 



TABLE 13 



SECONDARY STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY 


CURRICULAR 


AREAS 




1 

CURRICULAR AREA 


TOTAL 


BLACK 


WHITE 


ADVANCED HATH & SCIENCE 


63 


13 


50 


ALGEBRA 


97 


48 


49 


LOWER HIGH SCHOOL MATH 


52 


21 


30 


BUSINESS MATH 


49 


26 


23 


OTHER SCIENCE 


142 


66 


76 


BUSINESS 


248 


122 


126 


CO-OP TRAINING 


31 


12 


19 


TYPING, SHORTHAND, BOOKEEPING 
(Sacratarlal) 


115 


53 


62 


BAND 


108 


34 


74 


ART 


78 


28 


50 


homehaking 


72 


44 


28 


SHOP-SMALL ENGINES-GRAPICS 
Furnltur* Raflnlahlng 


145 


45 


100 


DRAFTING 


47 


16 


>1 


SPANISH 


83 


42 


41 


DRAMATICS & SPEECH 


77 


47 


3P 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


326 


168 


158 
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TABLE 13 (con't) 



JR. HIGH LOW MATH 


66 


31 


35 


REGULAR MATH 


58 


21 


37 


JR. HIGH ENGLISH BASIC SKILLS 


74 


37 


37 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


21 


18 


3 



E. CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Data readily available indicates that a 72 percent of the 
graduating class of 1971 went on to post-secondary education • 
However, these data represent intention just prior to grad- 
uation, and not actual enrollments. Therefore, they pro- 
bably considerably overstate the actual case. No follow-up 
data is available to verify the situation. Table lA sum- 
marizes continuing education for 1970 and 1971 graduates. 

F. BUSSING 

Because of the large area (370 square miles), over 82Z of the 
students are bussed to school. Some students are picked up 
as early as 7:00 A.M. in order to get to school by 8:20 A.H. 
Although the district extends 18 miles north and lA miles 
south of Baldwin, the longest bus routes are 60 miles in 
length. Bus routes are generally integrated, but several 
have few blacks or whites. Bus route data is summarized 
in Table 15. 

G. SCHOOL FINANCE 

The Baldwin Community Schools have a state equalized val- 
uation of $30,752,811 in 1971. Based on a student member- 
ship of lOAl, this is a S. E. V. of $29,570 per pupil. The 
millage levy for schools (6.5 allocated, 8 extra voted) 
thus yields $A28 per pupil, in theory. Current tax collec- 
tion rates are between 75-802, so many fewer dollars are 
available. 

The schools' 1971-72 budget is similar to that of the past 
several years. Table 16 shows the major general fund budget 
amounts. Note that a caah deficiency of 998,283 exists at 
this tine. 

Additional data comparing the Baldwin Schools with other 
schools in the region is included in. Tables 16-21. 
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TABLE 14 

CONTINUING EDUCATION STATISTICS FOR 
1970 and 1971 Graduatas from BALDWIN HIGH SCHOOL 

Key: M - mele 

F - female 



1970 GRADUATES 





BLACK 
M F 


WHITE 
M F 


OTHER 
M F 


TOTAL 
M F 


Graduates attending a 
Four Year Collage 


5 


4 


12 


9 


1 


-0- 


18 


13 


Graduat«s attending a 
Community College 


4 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


5 


-0- 


Graduatea attending a 
Trade-Technical Collage 


3 


1 


2 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


5 


1 


Total Graduates 
attending college 














28 


14 


Total' number In 
graduating cleae 


17 


5 


24 


12 


2 


-b- 


43 


17 


1971 GRADUATES 


1 . 


BLACK 
H F 


WHITE 
M F 


OTHER 
M F 


TOTAL 
M F 


Graduates attending a 
Four Year Collage 


4 


7 


. 3 


8 


-0- 


1 


7 


16 


Graduates attending a 
Community College 


-0- 


1 


3 


2 


-0- 


-0- 


3 


3 


Graduatea attending a 
Trade-Technical College 


-0- 


3 


1 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


1 


5 


Total Graduatea 
attending college 














10 


24 


Total number In 
graduating cleae 


6 


16 


10 


14 


-0- 


1 


16 


31 
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TABLE 15 
BUS ROUTES 



ROUTE 

NUMBER 


PRIMARY 

PICKUP 


SECONDARY 

PICKUP 


MILES 

ONE-WAY 


NUMBER 

BLACK 


NUMBER 

WHITE 


1 


Pleasant Plains 


Yates 


25 


51 


24 


2 


Tataa 


Webber 


. 40 


31 


36 


3 


Yataa 


Pleasant Plains 


40 


89 


1 


4 


Edan 


Irons 


60 


24 


44 


5 


Merrill 


Lilly 


60 


47 


35 


6 


Webber 


Pleeeent Plains 


30 


78 


8 


7 


Hone 


Lilly 


60 


8 


93 


8 


Lake 


Pleeeent Plains 


50 


0 


71 


9 


Irons 


Peacock 


60 


74 


3 


10 


Webber 


Pleeeent Plains 


20 


65 


4 


11 


Cherry Valley 


Webber 


45 


25 






SUBTOTA' 






492 


369 



TOTAL 
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MILLACE FOE 5^IWt13n 1969-70^ 

RANKED BT TOTAL 

(Countlta of Loka, Hanlatoo, Maaon, Huakagon, and Ocaana) 



Total 

Dlitrlct Millast 



Hona Sboraa 29al7 

Huakagon 27.95 

Morth Huakagon 27.20 

Onakana 24.55 

Ravanna 24.20 

Raatha Fuffar 24.20 

Baar Laka 23.55 

Maaon County Eaatarn 23.38 

Frultport • 20 

Orchard Vlaw 21.60 

Kalava-Nornan-Dlckaon 21.55 

Ludlngton 20 • 88 

Whlrahall 20.70 

Hontagua 20 . 20 

Oakridga 20.00 

Haaon County CanCral 19.88 

Holton • 20 

Huakagon Haigbta 19.20 

Maniataa 17.55 

Hart 17.50 

Pantvatar 16.73 

Valkarvilla 14.50 

BALDUZN 14.05 

Shalby 13.52 



^Tha tax rata in Mllla appliad to tha atata aqualiaad valuation 
of tha diatrict to product ravanua for tha oparation of achoola. 



Bullatin 1012» Michigan Dapartnant of 
Dacaabar» 1970. 



Education g 
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TABLE 18 

RANKING OF AVERAGE TEACHER'S SALARY 1969-70^ 

(Countlaa of Laka. Manlataa, Maaont Muakagooi and Ocaana) 



O 

ERIC 



Diatrict 

Musksgoii 

Maniatst 

Ludington 

Maaon County Eastarn 
Muakagon Haightf 
Uart 

Baar Lake 

North Muakttgon 

Whitahall 

Mona Shoraa 

Ravanna 

Reatha Puffer 

Orchard View 

Sbalby 

Onakaea 

Hon tagua 

Fruitport 

Maaon County Cantral 

Xalava-MorMan-Diekaon 

Fantvatar 

Holton 

Valkarville 

BALDWIN 

Oakrl dga 



Salary 

$llg316 

10,264 

9,986 

9,964 

9,756 

9,739 

9,680 

9,429 

9,327 

9,317 

9,229 

9,194 

9,038 

9,021 

9,012 

8,912 

8,878 

8,770 

8,721 

8,576 

8,283 

8,117 

7,959 

7,662 



Rank in Statt 

16 

68 

93 

94 
133 
138 
154 
199 
224 
228 
252 
262 
298 
307 
310 
534 
342 
368 
380 
411 
451 
477 
494 
508 



^Conputad by dividing total aeleriaa of ragular taaehara in 
• laeantary, aaeondary, and apaciel aducation by tha ralatad 
nunbar of teaching poaitiona. 

^Of 527 K-*12 districts* 



SOURCE: Bulletin 1012, Michigan Dapartaant of Education, 

Decenbsr, 1970* 
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X AB M S X 9 

RANKING OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TOTAL PER PUPIL REVENUE 
AND TOTAL PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 1969-70 
(CouatU. Of L.k., M.nl.t.., M..on, Mu.k.g”, ,„d Oc.n.) 



Dlotrlct 



Aaount^ 



BALDWIN 

Nuokogon Holghta 
Naaon County Central 
Mss on County Enn Cnrn 
Frultport 
Bart 

Nona Shoraa 
Valkarvilla 

Onakana 

Shalby 

Orchard Viav 

Hontagua 

laatha Puffar 

Pantvatar 

Bavanna 

Vhitahall 

Maniataa 

Holton 

Ludlngton 

Oakrldga 

Baar Laka 

Kalava-Nornan-Dlckaon 

Nuakagon 

Morth Huakagon 



B-83.50 

-28.91 

-28.61 

-25.51 

- 21.86 

-13.51 

- 5.89 

- 5.79 

- 5.42 

- 2.83 

- 2.78 

- 1.58 
•HO. 19 
•H2.28 
•••13.34 
-H5.14 
•••15.82 
•••22.27 
•••25.93 
•••32.69 
•••34.00 
•••34 *14 
•••34.59 
•••35.51 



1 



ha.in! indict, aipanaa graat.r 

bagina with graat.a ov.r-aipandltura and 
.at undar-aipanditur.. 



than r.vanua. Ranking 
concludaa with grant- 



.owe 
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TABLE 20 

BA MINIMUM AND BA MAXIMUM SALARIES 
BY DISTRICT IN MICHIGAN REGION 13*--1969- 



70 



Rank 


Dlacrlct 


BA Min. 


Rank 


Dlatrlct 


HA. Max 


1 


Muakagon 


$7,300 


1 


Muakagon 


$11,826 


2 


Muakagon Halghca 


7,000 


2 


Muakagon Halghta 


11,340 


3 


Ludingcon 


7,000 


3 


Mona Shoraa 


10,830 


A 


Chlppava Hllla 


7,000 


4 


Orchard Vlav 


10,736 


5 


North Muikagon 


6,950 


5 


Oakrldga 


10,734 


6 


Fraaont 


6,950 


6 


Raatha Puffar 


10,626 


7 


Whlcah/iAll 


6,925 


7 


Vhltahall 


10,525 


a 


Oakrl'Jga 


6,929 


8 


North Muakagon 


10,515 


9 


Big Raplda 


6,900 


9 


Ludlngton 


10,500 


10 


Maalataa 


6,900 


10 


Big Raplda 


10,488 


11 


Mona Shorai 


6,900 


11 


Frultport 


10,480 


12 


Orchard Vlav 


6,900 


12 


Manlataa 


10,330 


13 


Raacha Futfar 


6,900 


13 


Montagua 


10,344 


14 


Grant 


6,900 


14 


Raad City 


10,336 


15 


Nawaygo 


6,900 


IS 


Fraaont 


10,300 


16 


Whlta Cloud 


6,900 


16 


Whlta Cloud 


10,296 


17 


Montagua 


6,850 


17 


Hart 


10,200 


Id 


Frultport 


6,850 


18 


Maaon County Cantral 


10,200 


19 


Haaparla 


6,800 


19 


Ravanna 


10,200 


20 


Ravanna 


6,800 


20 


Mavaygo 


10,100 


21 


Holton 


6,800 


21 


Haaparla 


10,067 


22 


Maaon County Control 


6,800 


22 


Holton 


10,064 


23 


Hart 


6,800 


23 


Maaon County Eaatarn 


10,050 


24 


Shalby 


6,800 


24 


Fantvatar 


10,000 


25 


Road City 


6,800 


25 


Evart 


9,900 


26 


Evart 


6,800 


26 


Shalby 


9,900 


27 


Morlay Stanvood 


6,700 


27 


Grant 


9,821 


28 


Marlon 


6,700 


28 


Morlay Stanvood 


9,700 


29 


Pina Rlvar 


8,700 


29 


Chlppava Hllla 


9,600 


30 


Pantvatar 


6,700 


30 


Onakaaa 


9,580 


31 


Maaon County Baatarn 


6,700 


31 


Marlon 


9,450 


32 


Onakaaa 


6,700 


32 


Flna Rlvar 


9,447 


33 


Xalava-Noraan-Dlckaon 


6,700 


33 


Kalava-Mornan-Dlckaon 


9,413 


34 


Baar Laka 


6,600 


34 


Baar Laka 


9,350 


35 


Valkarvilla 


6,500 


35 


Walkarvllla 


9,100 


36 


BALDWIN 


6,500 


36 


BALDWIN 


8,770 


SOURCE 


Taachar Salary Schadula Study, 1969-70 





Michigan gdueatloa Aaaoeiaclon 

*Raglon 13 Ineludaa cha following countlaat Laka» Naaiataai Maaoni 
Maeoaca» Muakagooi Navaygo* Oeaaaa, and Oaeaola* 
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TABLE 21 

HA HINUHUH AND HA MAXIHUH SALARIES 
BY DISTKICT IN HICHIGAN REGION 13«— 1969-70 



Kink 


Dlatrlet 


BA Hln. 


Rank 


Dlatric t 


MA 


1 


Kuakagon 


d7,?38 


1 


Huakngon 


712,994 


2 


Ludlngtoa 


7,600 


2 


Hona Shoraa 


12,448 


3 


Big Raplda 


7,590 


3 


LudlngC on 


12,160 


4 


Frultport 


7,535 


4 


Huakagon Ralghti 


11,988 


5 


Grant 


7,500 


5 


Orchard Vltv 


11 ,771 


6 


North Huakagon 


7,492 


6 


Frultport 


li ,576 


7 


Kontagua 


7,48; 


7 


Raat ha Puf (ar 


n n544 


8 


Fraaonc 


7,475 


8 


Big RapJdii 


n .537 


9 


Vhlta Cloud 


7,466 


9 


HaulaC aa 


11,470 


10 


Kanlacaa 


7,400 


10 


Oakrldga 


11 ,'’70 


11 


Huakagoa Halgbca 


7,400 


11 


North Kuako/^on 


11 , *«6 7 


12 


Navaygo 


7,400 


12 


Uhl tabail 


11 ,«i50 


13 


Oakrldga 


7,400 


13 


Kontagua 


11,302 


14 


Raatha Fuffar 


7,400 


14 


Fraaon t 


11,230 


15 


Shalby 


7,400 


15 


Grant 


11,102 


16 


Chlppava Hllla 


7,350 


16 


Raad City 


11,076 


17 


Holton 


7,344 


17 


Hart 


11,000 


18 


Vhltahall 


7,341 


18 


Kaaon County Central 10,950 


19 


Orchard Vlav 


7,314 


19 


Ublta Cloud 


10,862 


20 


Bvart 


7,300 


20 


Navaygo 


l';,800 


21 


Hart 


7,300 


21 


Rauanna 


10,676 


22 


Haaparla 


7,300 


22 


Fantvatar 


10,610 


23 


Kaaon County Caatral 


7,300 


23 


Bolton 


10,608 


24 


taad City 


7,300 


24 


Haaparla 


10,567 


25 


tavaona 


7,276 


25 


Kaaon County Batn 


, 10,550 


26 


Kaaon Countv Eaatarn 


7,200 


26 


Chlppava Hllla 


10,500 


27 


Korlay Stanvood 


7,200 


27 


Sbalby 


10,500 


28 


Onakaaa 


7,200 


28 


Kalava-Noraan-DlckaonlO, 4 1 6 


29 


Fantvatar 


7,200 


29 


Evart 


10,400 


30 


Kona Shoraa 


7,190 


30 


Korlay Stanvood 


10,200 


31 


Marlon 


7,169 


31 


Baar Laka 


10,175 


32 


Kalava-Nornan-Dlekaon 


7,100 


32 


Marlon 


10,112 


33 


Pina Rlvar 


7,100 


33 


Onakana 


10,080 


34 


laar Laka 


6,925 


34 


Flna Bivar 


10,011 


35 


lALDUZM 


6,900 


35 


Valkarvllla 


9,300 


36 


Valkarvllla 


6,700 


36 


BALDBIM 


9,170 



SOORCBt T««eh«r Salary Schadula Study, 1969-70 
Hlehlgaa Education Aaaoclatlon 



*Ragloa 13 includaa tha followlni’ countlaat Laka, Haalataa, 
Haeoita, Huakagoa, Nawayga, Oeaana, and Sacaola, 
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H. FEDERAL PROGRAMS 1971-72 
Tltla 1. ESEA 

Th« Baldwin Sehoola ara racalvlng aaalatanea undar Tltla 1 of 
tha Elanancary and Saeondary Act of 1965. Thla yaar'a progran 
eoaponanta ara: rasching raadlnaaa; pareaptual davalopnant; 

atudy; and tutoring. Tha grant for 

la $41,784. 

Tltla IV, Civil Rlghta Act of 1964 

Thla la tha flrat yaar of tha progran undar thla act. Tha 
thruat of tha progran la In problan Idantlfleatlon , ataff 
dabwgrogatlon, and eurrleulun ralavancy. A pra-achool vork- 
ahop daallng with Baldwin 'a unlqua problana and black-whlta 
ralatlonahlpa haa baan eonplatad. Continuing In-aarvlca aduca- 
tlon In human ralatlona and Intagratlon la balng conductad, aa 

!r! •e«»<»l-homa tlaa. Thaaa actlvltlai 

ara undar tha Advlaory Spaclallat. who worka eloaaly with tha 
Suparlntandant. Tha grant la $49,426. 



NOTE: Tha Baldwin Connunlty Schoola partlelpata In 

othar progrtMs slso# 



nusarout 
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PART III, THE SCHOOLS - CURRENT PROBLEMS 



A. SCHOOL FINANCE 

Tha Bajor currant problaa facing tha achool diatrict from tha 
auparintandant ' a • point of vlaw la tha financial crlala. Whan 
1 took ovar aa auparintandant on Auguat I 9 1971f tha achool 
diatrict vaa In dabt to tha axtant of $ 200 f 000 , although faw. 
If anpi raallsad thla vaa trua. 

'^aaa dabta had accuaulatad ovar a parlod of yaara through 
dw:arrlng aona $35,000 In payablaa to tha praaant 
yaar, an unrapald $77,000 loan agalaat Stata aid, and bor- 
rovlng froB Intarnal dabt ratlraaant funda. Furthar, tha 
1971*72 budgat adoptad by tha Board of Education had baan 
undaratatad by about $70,000. All of thaaa facta hava coma 
forcafully to hlght alnca Auguat, to tha conatarnatlon and 
alarn of tha Board, anployaaa and cltlsana. If tha achool 
ayataa contlnuaa oparatlng at tha aaaa laval through Juna 
30, 1972, tha daflclancy will ba approxiaatlay $300,000, 
approxlnatcly 40Z of our annual budgat. 

At trhla tlua It appaara that thara la no ramaonabla way to 
cut an $750,000 annual budgat anough to aolva tha problaa In 
1971*72, or avan 1971-1973, and atlll offar a progran callad 
“aducatlon". Fav avanuaa ara opaa with, contracta algnad, 
borrowing agalnat antlclpatad taxaa undar quaatlon bacauaa 
of tha unraaolvad lagal quaatlon of proparty taxaa, and tha 
concoaltant raqulraaant to raduca tha budgat and tha Impro- 
bability of doing ao In mldyaar. 

If tha problam la not raaolvad, by Harch ar April tha dia- 
trict will hava axhauatad all of ita funda and ba forcad to 
cloaa Ita doora. I hava aakad what happana If a achool goaa 
bankrupt? Stata authorltlaa Inform ma that a achool ayatam 
cannot go bankrupt. Tha Baldwin Community Schoola ara far 
Into tha procaaa of doing It. 

Soma of tha partlnant atatlatlcal data on achool flnanca 
will ba found la Tabla 16. Nota that va hava a high 
atata aquallsad valuation par pupil naarly $30,000, but 
only 14.5 mllla. Tha low tax rata la ralatad to tha low 
aconony and Incona lavala of tha araa. Alao, tha achoola 
collact only about 80Z of thalr taxaa during tha yaar, 
and laat Juna 30 thara vaa $187,000 of dallnquant taxaa on tha 
booka. 

Tha Baldwin Schoola ara in troubla daap, daap troubla. 

B. RACIAL CONFLICT 

Although tha Baldwin Schoola ara amall and rural, thay 
ahara tha problama of urban cantara. Racial conflict la a 
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rtility. T.itC ytir the echoole closed for eeverel deye beceuee 
of etudoAt unftit triggered by interreclel incldonte end 
community c cm lone • 

When echool opened In September the tenelone were high. The 
•chool wee close to bloving egeln* The echool edmlnlotretlon 
worked cloeely with etudent leedere - bleek end white - end 
errenged to let the etudente telk. No holde berred, the klde 
let It ell heng out. In the end the etudente decided thet they 
hed to get thsnselvee together - bleck end white - end meke the 
echool work. The price of felling to neke it work wee too high 
for either group to pay. To e remerkeble extent they ere 
meklng It. There le reeeon for optimism. 

C. STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

Meny students heve severe indlvlduel problems. They come 
from broken hoee, poor homes, disturbed homes. Too meny 
students ere constently eglteted beceuss of the Intolereble 
clreumeteneee In which they llye. 

Frequently these students ere clessroom problems, or pro- 
blem In the hells. There le e high Incidence of skipping, 
terdlnese, fighting, end commotion. These behevlore heve 
required eomevhet “tougher** reguletlon of etudent behevlor 
- e reesoneble toughness supported by the mejorlty of 
students • 

D. CUIIICDLUH CHANGE 

An urgent need le to updete the curriculum end edept the best 
meterlele end teechlng techniques evelleble to better serve 
Beldwln students. In recent yeere the eeeondery curriculum 
hen not been updeted. Beldwln etudente heve e vest renge of 
echlevement levels, eeplretlone, end Interests. Few opport- 
unities exist for Indlvlduellted Inetrectlom, either In beslce 
or edveneed eubjeete. 

B. STUDENT ACHIBVEHENT 

Heny etudente heve low levels of eeedsmle echlevmment. They 
do not live In no educetlon-orlented community, et leeet In 
eomperleon with euburben ereee. Neither do they heve the opport 
unities other children heve for Incldentel leernlnge thet 
reinforce the echool^e progrem. The schools must do more In 
Beldwln. 

r. PACIUTXE8 

Fecllltlee ere only merglnel. The buildings ere reletlvely 
new, but In eerloue need of melntenence. Snell buildings 
ceuee problems In providing comprehensive services to elemen- 
tery etudente. 
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G. TEACHER TURNOVER 

Tiichir turnovar rataa atay at about 35X par year. Many 
young teachara bacoaa diacouragad by tha problaaa in Baldwin 
Schoola. Teaching in Baldwin i, nora daaanding than in nany 
other achoola. Salariaa are alao a factor, aa ia tha lao- 
lation of tha coBwunity. Tha raault ia a biwodal age dla- 
tribution - young taachara or older teachara. The lack of 
continuity of ataff nakaa it nora difficult to develop inatr- 
cutlonal prograna. '' 

H. TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 

a 

Parhap.« the noat important problem ia tha lack of truat and 
confidanca within the community. Citiaana had loat confid- 
ence in their achoola. Niatruat goaa deep, aa laat yaar'a 
achool cloaing criaia and ita aftermath ahbwad. 

-ttamptlng to build new bridgaa of truat and 

■ atudanta, ataff and citiaana. On thia 
confidanca tha Baldwin Community Schoola will 
build the axcallant achoola the children wuat have for equal 
• ducstlonal opportunltya 
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APPENDIX A 



A REPORT ON THE REORGANIZATION PROCEDURE 
UNDER ACT NUMBER 289 OF THE PUBLIC ACTS OF 
1964 OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN AS IT OCCURRED 
IN LAKE COUNTY INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 

By Harold B. Nlchola, intaimedlaca Superintendent 
(Superintendent t Baldwin Comnunity Schools« 1962-68 
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The fcllcwlng lasulcs are ilgnlficant since they show that. In 
Che Lake County altuatloni not onXy waa the act carrlad out to 
produce one school, but It lad to thi) desegregation of the 

County schools . 

Annexation of rural dlatrlcts from several dlractlona enlargad 
the Baldwin Schools In tha Lake Intarmadlata District a good 
deal between 1962 and 1963. Theaa wars additions of Sauble 
Township and part of Elk Township originally belonging to tha 
Sauble Rural Schools and aacondly to the Luther Schools, also, 
Svaetwater Township School District, and Woodland Park District 
(Merrill Twp. Schools) In Msrrlll Township. Newaygo Co'unty. 

The Merrill School located In Woodland Park In the northern part 
of Nawaygo County annexed to the Baldwin Schools by apaclal 
election In 1963. This action followed refusal by sons Nawaygo 
ifcbcola to take this district with a large percentage of black 
aCudanta. High school atudants wars already attending the 
Baldwin Schools, however, so the entire dletrlct populetlon wee 
bioufht In under this ennexetlpn. 

By early 1963 Interest lu progressive school activities et the 
Belciwln Schools pronped cltliana In Seuble Township end' pert 
of Elk Township to request enncxetlon to Baldwin. Seuble et 
that time was e pert of the Luther District. County Inter* 
Bsdlete Board action cospleked this on April 12, 1965 by Joint 
action of Lake Meecoe te*0eca'ole end Newaygo Intermediate Boards 
of Education when they set over this portion of Lake County Into 
the enlarging Baldwin District. 

Sinller Interaat grew In Swaatweter Township, end ell but^ e very 
anell portion of this dletrlct wee Joined to Baldwin In 1965 by 
an election of the Sweetwater reeldenta. By this action, this 
dlaltlci was annexed Just before the new legislation asking It 
■andltory that all K-8 dlatrlcts have annexation votes through* 
out the state. 

Whan ^he Michigan Legleleture passed Act Hunber 289 of the 
Public Acte of 1964, celling for reorgenlxetlon of ell schools 
Into K*12 districts. Lake County still had nine school districts 
as follows: 



Baldwin Public, a K*12 Dletrlct 


598 


pupils 


Luther Township School, a K*12 


292 


pupils 


Yatee Township Schools, a K*8 


81 


pupils (992*1002 black) 


Chase Village Schools, a R-6 


55 


pupils 


Sweetwater Twp. Schools, a K*8 


22 


pupils 


Cornell School, a K*8 


30 


pupils 


Seale School, a K-8 


26 


pupils 
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Cherir Villey, • K-8 1« puplli 

Webber (Nclion) School 92 pupils (991-1002 block) 

Baldwin Schools had long accepted high school tuition students 
froa most of the county* Bscsuss c( this* workobls teletlons 
existed between the various boards of education throughout the 
county as well as vlih the Lake Interceilate Board end the 
Bosrd cf Educstion of the Baldwin Coaaunity Schools. For this 
tessoa it was coapar iclvely essy tc CKplain the new Annexation 
Law and tc bring all Boards of Education together to diecuss the 
needed action. 

During 1?65 and 1966 the plsnning for reot{;erl cation took place 
resulting in e detereinatlon to set up an election which would 
eventually leave Lake County with only cna school district. 

Lake Intciaediate Super Inteadent Loui^ !Ioothsrt appointed 
citiren study coanitteea in ell of the districts* He directed 
the cennittee work throughout the year working closely with the 
Depsrtment of Education and with Harold B* Nichols, Superintendent 
of the Baldwin Schools* 

After neny nestings including hearing neetings in the various 
school districts, tha final decisions of cha planniAg groups 
resulted in the following reconnendetiona , with voting in all 
districts to take piece on Hsy lA, 1966. 

Cornell and Ssnis District would vote on annexation to Reed 
City. Yates Schocl, Webber School (Nelson), Cherry Valley 
School, in Lake County, and Bltaly School In Newaygo County 
would vot<^ on annexation tu Bsldwln. At that tiaie the Webber 
and Tetea schools were ueuslly ell blsck The Eltely School 
wee integreted, as wee the Bsldwln District. 

The Rsergenisetion vote passed with the following Intercetlng 
results in the five pr ec incts : 



Baldwin School 


Votes 

172 


Tee 

61 


No 

110 


Spoiled 


Cherry Valley 


41 


23 


18 




Yates 


142 


115 


22 


5 


Bitely 


32 


22 


10 




Nelson 


85 


31 


S3 


1 


Tot els 


472 


252 


213 


7 



Follcwing the rec rgenixa t ion vote fin^l plans for ssslenren^ 
of pupils to the new district buildings began* A ravlav of tha 
alscticn results Indlcataa that thara was unexvac.ad rar\ac^nce 
to reorganitation in aavarsl areas of tha county. It naturally 
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•nd l.y e;«ut.r«-blr! dl.ttlct., 

l«t« • Plan Which wowlif IntcgiaJeMrof *thf 

Since tht Tatca and V«bber rH^iafifi) m^u « 

1,1. — j - : inaiaoni achoola w«re ncatlv all 

«»- 

■ent of Education adwiaorl^di* •chool officials end Depart- 
b..t utli?»t"„ pc.lhle pl.n/fo, 

• ncc vAs contrlbntad by Mr. Jaaf. ^P®?*** •••lit- 

J^rlcojMle^h^ef D*P*rt..nt of Ed»c.t!on“!„d*t!l. ,ho«ld 

-“-ched. 

• chools and all aradas and ■ .la ° lotagtatlon of all 

• 11 gradaa. .nd ..da uaa of all uaaable bulldlnga. 

In g.neral, tha following ..jot changa. necaaaaty: 

Tttaa Jr. 

•ntlt. dlattlcr^oniJ mini ‘"n 

•nd eighth grad, atnd.nti! ’ ‘"‘-gt-tlng .11 .erenth 

<»•■••»> ..-.ox ... .. 

P-Plla In tha.e to^ah lii Since .^ny 

•nto.atlc.lly integrated by thla *"• 

^ ^ ®*^**®^n Plant woold boose all 9-12 hiah i. i 

■nd the attached ele.enterv seho«i school poplla 

K-6. Since atadent place. ant «.« jona • **u T* ttadea In 

gradas by alphabetical llata m* ^ f within the Indlvldaal 
for to be InLgtated ’ — there- 



(e) 



It shoold be noted that tti* #ai« 
Of Education for approval. 
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**^^'*^® Olatrlct took into accovot oil gvcti occoapanylog 
probloao mm ttocbor plocgagat^ trangpertotleo, th« nocd 
for m aiddlo ochool. and tbo naod for goao additional fonda 
in ordar to attara avarp atvdant ao aqaal eppertnnitp in 
aacb of tba flra ranaiolog ncboola* 

Tha folloving final plaa la attacbad bara io ita aatlratp ainca 
thia la tba ona praaaotad to all citiaana* and la tha one vbich 

TI!***?f ®***^*^^^ tdoptad and placed into oparatioa daring tba 
1967^00 school year: 
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Pollcviog fl&al tforoval jj the Board of Iducotlont all 
nccaaaary chon|oa la baiidloga and boa routaa vara «ada« 
and tha plaa (Plan III) van placad Into oparatlon during 
tha achocl paar of 1967-68. Tha ganaral raaetlon of tha 
public van very favorabla aftar tha third nr fourth month of 
oparatlon. Only nlnor problann of tranaportatlon and bolldlng 
uaa vaa ancoontarad 

Tha raactlona of tha atodanta vaa axcallantt and those In tha 
nlddla school bagan to davalop thalr ovn stodant programs and 
activities. Tha reactions of taachars van favorabla« slnca 
black taachars vara absorbed Into tha ayatan and sona vara 
transferred to aach of tha schools. Vhltc teachers vara 
ganarallp vllllng to taka nav positions In tha various 
school bnlldlnga« so that tha nav taachlog staff van Inte- 
grated as veil as all tha students. Efforts to Increaaa 
tha nuabar of black staff nambers rasnltad In the addition 
ot tvo nore during 1967-68. 

Tha following Suparlntandant * s Statanant vhlch follovad tha 
planning year daacrlbao the reorganisation staps as extranaly 
Inportant acconpllohneots during tha planning parlod. Tha 
fact that the plan did operate succassfully since that tins 
speaks vary veil for all vho worked on the project. 

Snparlntandant * s Statanant: 

Tha accompanying taport Is a copy of tha 1966-67 Auditor’s 
report of tha financial transactions for tha Baldwin Public 
School District. This Includes all Income and expenditures 
fcon July 1, 1966 to June 30^ 1967. Tou vlll note that all 
accounts including the Padaral Title Programs, Debt Retire- 
naut Punds and student organisation accounts are included as 
vail as tha general fund account. Tha tot 1 coot of all Instruc- 
tional progtano during tha pant year vao $ 22,049.70 vhlch 
Includes all programo-day school, summer school, adult evening, 
and all Federal Title Banadial and other special programs. 
Padaral Programs sta raimbursad alnoot lOOX, adult programs 
are raimbursad through both State and Federal Funds. It 
should be noted that while va do receive many grants for 
State and Fadatal Projects these activities must be in addition 
to tha regular Instructional programs and cannot replace ex- 
isting programs. Federal funds do not necessarily help finan- 
cially, but they do much to broaden end enhance existing pro- 
grams and to provide special help for daptlved children. 

Tha past year has been one of the most active In the history 
of tha school district. Soma of tha inportant accompllahmants 
of the school district through the cooperation of the public 
and the board of education are: 

1. Building of a new athletic field, made possible through 
public donations and the 3/A mill levy for athletics. 

2. Outfitting the bend end music department through tha Band 
Boosters* activities and the 1/6 sill levy for band. 
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8tip«rlntcadtiit*t StcttcAot (con*t); 

3. Co«pl«tc r«or|inliitlon of •xlatlag inlldlngs within the 
navly fornad achool district to prowlda aqual opportunltp 
for all pspllSf and to make battar daa of all axlatlng 
facilities* 

h. tatabllahacnt of a aatalllta loach prograa asking aors oos 
of the central kitchen. 

5. A broerd plenoing ptograa oalng e State Crane to aoolat 
with corrlcoloa research and rewlalon, and plena for a 
seperete nlddle school, and organisation for coaplata 
Integration of puplla Inall claaaaa and teachers In all 
schoola* The planning project aada wide use of lay people, 
collage conaoltenta end repteaentetleea of the Departaent 
of Pobllc Inatroctlon* 

6* Establlahaent of an ewcnlng achooJ for odolts and hlgh^ 

school atodenta Ineolwlng ower 90 adults In ewanlng claaaaa 
owar a 30 weak period. 

7- Coaplate raorganltatlon of the school accounting systea 
Inwolwlng both general fund and debt fund aonlas and all 
students accounta and the book store operation. 

8. Establlahaent of a broader phyalcal fltnoss prograa for 
alaaantary puplla, and Instruction for ell alaaantary pupils 
In Instiuaental aualc. 

9. Estebllahaant of a broader taatlng and guidance prograa 
closely linked with reaedlal serwlcca and paychologlcs 1 
serwlces . 

The outlook for the prsaent school yeer 1967-68 la good. The 
year got off to e good start with alnor probleaa. The wel- 
nation of the school dlatrlct has been set at $26,572,900 which 
represents a wsluatlon per acaberahlp child of about $27#000.00. 
This Is fswoTeble for debt serwlce, end the board of education has 
reduced the debt alllage froa 4 allls to 2*25 allls for 1967 In 
aost parts of the dlatrlct. Thla large walostlon Is not feworabls 
for state aid receipts, howewer, and will require aorc local tea 
support and less froa the state per aeabershlp child. The dis- 
trict will again haws to wotc extra alllage for operation during 
tha 1967-68 school yser. 

The 1967-68 school year has been planned to present the strong- 
sat owcrell educetlonsl prograa for both day school and ewenlng 
(edult) students ewsr sttaapted In Lake County* 

The financial records of the Board of Bducstion were audited by 
Craacr, Beattie and Baird - Certified Public Accountants - end 
arc open to Inspection by any cltlsen* 

Harold B* Iflchola, Superintendent. 
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The districts of 61te1y» Tates #3t Webber #7, and C».erry Valley #6 all Joloed the Beldirin 
District under rtorginlaaticm eota. Tates and Webber were the all black schools. Heavy 
outline IndlceUs the boundary of the present kaldein District idilch desegregated the 
various areas. 

* 7 * 
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APygWDlX A - ATTACBMEilT 



PK03LEMS OP STDPEHT PLACEMENT IW THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Tli« Board of Education of the ialdvln Public Schools 

• ppolntad • CoMlttaa to Atudy tht ptatant ploceoaot of atodanta, 
•▼•lloblo bulldlnga, problcoa of opar*crovding • trontportatlon, 

• tc. They hava baen asked to eake racoiiandetlona to the Board 
of Education by March of 1967. Tha Coaalttaa, rapraaanting 
paranta, and other tltlaana of tha antlra raorganltad dlatrlct, 
hmwm baan naating regularly ualng raeourca paraona from Cantral 
Nlchlgau Onlearelty and local achool officials. 

PRESEWT STATUS OF COMMITTEE WORK 

At tha Fabruaty aeeting of the coaaittaa held at tha Bitely 
School on February B« tha coaaittee, with about 40 citltana 
present, diecueeed fcur diffarcnt plane for tha use of our 
school buildinge next year. Of tha rarioua plana preaentad, 
tha coaaittea faaorad one referred to at ” PLAW III” . Thia 
plan inuoluae a eeparata Junior high school, or a ** M1 DOLE 
SCHOOL”. It vae further decided that a general public aaating 
ahould be called for all raaidanta of tha Baldvin Schools on 

WEDHESDAT EVEHlHG. FEBRUART 22, IS THE BRAIL CTMWASIOM AT BtOO PM 
in tha Baldwin High School. Tha purpose of tha aaetlng ia, to 
explain tha proposed plan to tha public, and to prowida tha 
opportunity for <iuaa tions concerning details . Consul tent a and 
rapraaantatiwas of all groupa concerned hawa bean asked to be 
praaent to answer questions and to help tha coaaittea explain 
PLAR 111. 

A CERERAL OUTllHE OP PLAW 111 ARP THE HECESSARV CHARCE5 IHVOlVED 
Yl The plan would ra^organita tha four schools in order to 
aaka full use of all buildings arailabla tc children in 
thia achool district. Thia year thia is not true, since 
tha Baldvin Plant is orer^crowdad , while the Ralaon Plant 
ia uaing only about 661 of it*a potential, and tha Tates" " 
Plant is using only about SO X of it*s potential. Addition- 
al apace is needed for Huair. Physical Education, Counsel- 
ing & Testing, School Lunch, ate. 

2. WH^E GRADES WOULD BE TAUGHT PHDER THE PROPOSED ”PLAR 111 ” 

(a) Grades Kindergarten, 1, 2, 6 3---to be taught at 
BITBLT plant 

(b) Grades Kindergarten, 1, 2, & 3 to be taught at 

NELSON plant 

(c) Grades Kindergarten, 1, 2, 3, 4, S« 6 6) 

Grades 9, 10« 11, 4 12 ) would be taught at 

BALDWIN MAIN plant 

(d) Grades 7, 8, and soaa of Grade 6---vould be taught 
at TATES plant 

3. THE MIDDLE SCHOOL CONCEPT 

Many educational advisors beliara that students in grades 
6, 7, 4 6 na^i share exparianecs considerably different 
froa tha students lu high school and in tha lower elesen- 
tary grades. The MIDDLE SCHOOL provides these axpariances 
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CEItEm OUTLtlll or riAM ttt AMO m KICUMKT CIAIICII f»QLriD 

thtougw «p«cl«T c.rrlcBl M which 1« .ot 

hUh*^^h * 1 *" *• part e( tha 

V"* *"■“ J»oaalfcla tba lapla- 

TmS i?!a? «*V”'*f* .-ch a .alt a? tha 

*• MHg« would STCDIIITS KOU LIT»C 111 Tat OISIPICT at Pitrrn, 

li:?" •: v mi 

t-n ue b ai rvpl«iM4 hf acttlng tfovn %om% •.i.i. 

Ihla woald aaaora propar papll-taaehar rati! •- 

•n- -o.ld h.ap all h.! ”»-* 

Mlaon School wnirirrr!! ^! *'’’"*^ -ortheaat of the 

for Special Bdacatloa or In^caaa ’of *a**rl **^***" •*'*P**o«* 
to Changing enr"l!Inta. ^ «»»«flo., 

■eda to anroll gch er.da,! »v! - \ ^ •ttanpt woald be 

Tovn.hlp, and n*^Jh*:;'S%* Jo w7t! 

6th Cradara coning f!on thi «!t! !, I* ‘ "*=’’ 
probably attend the baldUIP !?!!? *onthweet wonld 
»lda fo7 ahortar b!a M?r. •*"'* •»»»< P«- 

5th gradar. '•• * thro 

balouip or at ntilon. • chool at 

attaiid th* MlBDts 
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CUtRAL OVTLtffC Of fLkM 111 Til yiCtSSART CIAICIS^IRVOLVID (ce«lt ) 

n UWAT AlOPT t¥i PLACEHtRT OF TIACWRM t 

Costliatcfclt tlilfttti oC t««cAtta vovlA Rt tscttscrx in 
otAtt to Rloco ttoimtA oRoelilloto mhntn over 

■••Ati. Soot totchoro oov toocAlog io tko ootlflttg ■cAoolo 
voolA Ro ootoA to otbit ootlyifli ocbcilo, or brooibt into 
tbo SALPVtir yloot. Stootol of tlloit oo« toockiog ot BAtDVtff 
vonlA nooA to bo iOOi|ooA in tko ntDDLB SCIOOL it TATES, 
ot io ootlyiog ■thOQlo. Mow gotoooool voolA bo glocoA oo 
oooAoA ooA otcotAiii to tboit onpotiooco ooA proporotioo. 

6. IfHAT AlOPT TRABSTObTATlOII T 

Sovorol boo rootoi voolA bo obottot for oooy ebilAtoo. A 
gtoot oooy of tbe ptooont boo ■cboAoloo voolA bo loft 
olono, oinco oil boooo oov coot to tho SALDtflS ploot in 
tbo ootnini onA in tho ooooing* MIDDLE SCIOOL popilo 
veolA bo ttonofottoA onA tokon to tho TATES plont in tho 
■orning, onA tototnoA to BALDvXlf In tbo ootning, vboto 
noctoooty 

tncoptiono voolA oonotinoo boot to bo poAo for Spociol 
EAocotioo otoAonto, for tbo oliolootion of oseoooivo boo 
tiAoo, for cottoin elooo Aloioiooo* onA for oootflov of 
toooo not nov fotooon* 
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Special tacofnitioa aboald ba giaaa to tba folloving lor tbait 
coottibutiosa and foraaigbt in aata^liabiag a coaplatalp iota* 
gratad achool ayatao for Lafca Coaotp* Miebigans 

taka Coattty Intataadiata District 

Loaia Koetbart, Suparifitandaot 
tarl Raftdall* Ptaaidant 
Dototbp Bandar 9 Ttoa taa 
Batlay Rilgotat Viea*Ftaaidaot 
Patricia Hoakina, Tractaa 
iobn Bradford* Traataa 

Baidvin Coeaynity Schoola 



Barcld B. Hichola, Suparintaodant 
Jack Teague* Praaidant 
Alfrad Pattaraon, Vica-Praaidant 
Borva Bottall* Sactatary 
Robert Saitb* Traaaorar 
Dorotbv Beodar* Traataa 
John R. Hatson, Traataa 
Caorge Cidlay* Traataa 

Caotral Miebiaan Pniaaraity 

Dr. Jaaat Hayaa 

Dapartnaot of Education 

Rogar Bolina 

Dr. Ferrie Craaford 
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Senator MoxnAi.r>. May we have comments from j'our two collcaftiK^ 
from the Baldwin school sjrstcm. 

Mr. McKinnkt. Bill, would you say sometJiing aliout the program 
von arc working on with res|iect to racial tension among stmicnts and 
how we have Ijecn procewling in those areas f 

Mr. Me.\o. Title IV of the Desegregation Act of 19f»4 was given to 
Baldwin in .Tune of 1971, and this grant came about because of many 
]>roblems that existed within the county. 

One of the proldems was that due to the fact that the students have 
severe individual problems, they needed to have some black teachers in 
the higli scliool to identify with. So the superintendent went out and 
tried to recruit some black teachers out of Bie State of Michigan. Due 
to the economic situation that existed in the l>akc County area it was 
almost impossible to get black teacliere from the State of Michigan. 
So he proceeded to go into the southern colleges located in the southern 
regions to get black teachers. 

Resent Bi.ack Recruitment 

Some of the black teachers on the staff resented the fact that the 
superintendent is wasting this money to go out of the State to recruit 
black teachers. 

We did successfully complete a reemitment program that increased 
the high school black staff by three meml)crs and, now, due to the 
fact, that we do have these black teachers located in the liigh school 
that the black children can especially identify with, it has alleviated 
some of tlic problems. 

Now we are working with the students, lioth black and white. Our 
approach has been to get the black and wnitc leaders, get tliem in the 
conference room and let them spit out exactly what the problems are. 

Some of the things that ha\*e come out of tliis is the fact, that the 
^udents themselves have decided that going around arguing, fig’’t- 
ing, disnipting classes is not the answer, that we arc all here for one 
purpose and that is an education and we ha\*e to work together to get 
this education. 

Lack of Parent Ina'oiat.ment 

AJso, due to the economic situation that exists in Lake County, most 
of the parents liavc not seen the, in«'Me of the schools. Tliey have not 
e\*en seen the teachers. So, beginning Novemljer 9. 1971, we will initi- 
ate a home visitation program where teachers will be relieved from 
their classroom duties 1 day out of the year to make at least seven 
visits in the homes and hopefully it is not to identify the problem 
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st^identA iMit- just, to jret an o\‘crall picttirc of wimt. the home life — 
what the economic situation and so forth is, so it will enable the 
teachers to lietter understand the students they are working with and 

S ’vB the. parents a better outlook and a better picture of the teachere 
at they ha\*c. 

Wo arc trying to get the community involved to p?t trust built 
hack into the communitv because this trust has left the commimity, 
and me of the things that we just completed was a successful com- 
miinity night program during American Education Week*, and on 
Monday, one of the other thinra that Mr. McKinney spoke of just a 
few minutes ago was the fact Uiat at the board meeting we could ^ 
signs that trust was licing put back into tlic Baldwin community 
schools. 

I attribute some of this to this program, the funds that were gi\*en 
to the school and. through my leadership, 1 guess, that we ha\'C pro- 
gressed in this particular area. 

Senator Mondale. Tliank you very much. 

Mr. Miller. 

Tr„\cnKn Ti’Rxin'ER 

Mr. Miu-er. Much of the problem, as the teachers sec it, relates to 
the extrcmelv high rate of teaclier turnover. We lose between 30 and 
35 percent of our staff eveiy year. Certainly one of the ad\*antages of 
a small school system is that teachers get to know the families ana those 
families get to know the teachers, luit when .30 to .35 percent of (mr 
teachers do not come liack, we do not. get the standard relationship. 

I think in many cases oiir teachers arc leavi^ for the same reason 
their students are ha\*ing problems learning. "Oc housing is not any 
liettw for teachers than it is for other families. Baldwin s teachers 
certainly arc not the highest paid teachers in the State, 

f^nator SIoxdalc. How much of that turnover is at^biitaWc to 
pay? How much is attributable to a school system that is in difficulty ? 

Mr. M iijjT t- Of the staff memlicrs who left last vear some 30 percent 
stated dissatisfaction with the scliool district as their reason for leav- 
ing. The association would interpret this to mean, among other things, 
salary. 

One thing that comes into play here is the fact that many of ns 
find it necessary to move as our fi^ilies grow because we cannot 
find decent housing for our families in the Baldwin area. This would 
also come under our heading of dissatisfaction. 

Also contributing to the turnover rate in the past 3 to 5 years has 
been the leaving of a tremendous number of uncertified personnel in 
the classroom. We are for the first time this year staffed, I believe, 100 
percent with teachers holding a Michigan provisional or continuing 
certificate. It certainly says something iwx)ut the efforts of the district 
to upgrade education. 

Another reason for the turnover, teachers become discouraged and 
leave, ^mc reasons, perhaps children don’t learn as much as they 
should — our class sizes arc quite frankly too large. 

Senator Monoale. What is the average class size? 
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Mr. M 11 J.E 11 . Tlio iivcra^ class size right now according to our figures 
IS about jiupils per class. In the traditional class with children, shall 
\yo say, who an* used to the system, ahlc to oiwrate well in the situa- 
tion, inavlxs ;{*2 is not too bad, but in our individualized classes, and 
let's put individualized in quotation marks, that class still doesn’t 
drop much under 25. 

As one who tried to teach an individualized math class on the second- 
ary level last year, I can tell you it is nearly impossible to individualize 
instruction ^yith 28 students and 28 different stages of development 
in mathematics. 

Closely related to that is the- fact that the teaching materials are 
inadequate. We have tcacheis willing to individualize instruction, wil- 
ling to make the attempt even with the larger classes, but we ]u.st 
plain don’t have the materials many times. 

We need, in the opinion of the association, more teachers to get 
the class size down and more materials to give the teachers something 
to work with. I am, myself, tliis year, currently teaching a class for 
which we have no textbook. 

Senator Mondale. No textbook? 

Mr. Mtlleb. Correct. I am also teaching another class where we have 
one textbook for every two students. 

Not that the board would not wish to provide the materials; as 
Mr. McKinney has jminted out, we are in the process of going rapidly 
in the hole. 

The Teacher’s Association has made some efforts to help with the 
situation. Of course, we wholeheartedly endorse the millage issue. We 
have established a Human Relations Committee. We are also making 
plans to work with Mr. IMead’s program for some inservice training 
for our teachers. 

The Baldwin Education Association were co-sponsoring along with 
the PTA and the American Legion of the American Education Week 
this year which, as Mr. Mead pointed out, is extremely important to 
us because our parents very ^Idom make it into the school. 

The association is supporting Mr. Mead’s home visitation program 
by informally and formally urging the teachers to sign up for this 
visitation. 

Senator MoxOiVLE. Very good. 

Mr. McKinney, I understand you were once in the D.C. School 
System. I have a bias, having gro^vn up in a small school system, that 
there is more humanity and individual concern and self-esteem than 
most of these central school city systems can produce, whatever the 
reason. I can be totally wrong. You have been in both kinds of sys- 
tems, in both of which there is a racial mix. What is your reaction ? 

Mr. McKinney. Yes, sir. That may be partly a function of the size 
of the schools. My childien attended schools in the District of Colum- 
bia foi' 2 years. They attended Lafayette Elementary and Alice Deal 
Junior High School, and we were very pleased with that experience. 
In fact, I think it was the highlight of their educational careers. 

Senator Mondale. At that time were they both lily-white schools? 

Mr. McKinney. They were integrated. 

Senator Mondale. Like what? 
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Mr. McKinxkv. I think Alice Deal was 20-i)crcont black. I under- 
stand it is considerably higher today. 

I think intcf^tcd education . 

Senator Mondalk. If you take the average school experience and 
related experience of a poor black child or a jxior ■white in the District 
of (’oluinbia and you compare it with their counterpart in Baldwin, 
which families do you think probably have the best life chances? 

Espouses Rurai* Area Education 

Mr. McKinney. I think the child who grows up in Baldwin has 
it all over the child that grows up in the center of a city. I would not 
advocate that too many more people move to Baldwin unless we get 
some more money. But I think children ■who are growing up in the 
rural areas have a chance for a better childhood, a better ^t of ex- 
periences as far as the kinds of things that are available for them : 

outdoor recreation, simple associations, fewer pressures. 

Senator Mondale. Mr. Mead, I assume you have had experience with 
this. 

Mr. Mead. Yes. i , , • ^ 

Senator Mondale, ^len you go home, would you ]ust write a letter 

to the committee as te what you think the (hfferenc^ are? I 
the same bias. I cou^d be completely wrong, because I have so little 

experience with the central school system. , j i. it 

I think this Natick’s tendency to contmually overcrowd, to stun 
poor people nil together in these central cities, is disastious and. even 
with money, there is something missing. That Covert thing, ]ust the 

spirit of the school strikes me. , • 1 , 1 .. 

You have been busing for a long time. We have had ttos whole 
national dispute about busing for a long time. But we have had some 
trouble. But I bet you there was not a big argument over busmg at 

the time, or was there? . i.v u 

Mr. Mead. Excuse me, the trouble that we had was not the busing. 
The trouble was how were we going to finance it/Tlie only problem 
was the maintenance of the buses and the snow. We have known of 
cases where children had to catch the bus at 6:45 to get to school a 
8 or 8 :15. We haven’t had any situations such as exist m the larger 

cities in the State of Michigan. , , , , j „„ 

Senator Mondale. We will take take a short break and then we 

will conclude our testimony with Mr. Krieger. 

( Bbccss. ) 

Senator’ M ondale. Mr. Krieger, if you will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. KRIEGER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
MACKINAC ISLAND SCHOOL DISTRICT, MACKINAC, MICH. 

Mr. Krieger. Senator Mondale, I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to explain some disad.vantages of the small school district, ana, 

as you have pointed out, the advantages of a small sch(^l 

As I look at my dittoed copy of the paper, possibly I should go 
through it, ax> least in part to explain some of it. 
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Senator Monda^ We will pui the full statement in the record * as 
read, i on can to through and just eniphivsize tlie points that you think 
ought to be made. 

Mr. Kiueoer. Very good. 

Po^ibly it might liclp if you understand some of the background 
a little bit I approach the school from a counselor point of view rather 
tnan achniniscrative jx>int of view because that is my training I have 
liad ^mo e.\pcricnce, 2 yeare, in a school district in New York just a 
couple of years ago where we had 700 teachers; that is more people 
tlian wo have in our whole conuiiimity right now. Before that I worked 
part time in the city of Pittsburgh and that again was a different 
experience. 

The Island description that is in the paper here has served to bring 
out one major point, which is our isolation. 1 think isolation can be 
true for m.any of the small school districts throughout the Nation. 
VVe are 225 miles north of Detroit and 50 miles south of the Canadian 
border and 550 imles east of Minneapolis, Minn. It sounds like we are 
the nuddle of nowhere and that is exactly where it is. 

The lustoiy of the Island goes back a long way, back into the 1600s 
really. Ihe school system history, as indicated, goes back a good dis- 
tance also, back into the early 1840’s and 1850’s when some buildings 
were actually provided and maintained for the purpose of schooling. 

Jiivery time you listen to a panel like this froni a small school or 
from a large school, you will notice we all claim to have such unique 
features, and ours is not different. One of the features, is that we have 
no automobiles on the Island ; it is strictly a resort area and has had no 
automobiles for transportation purposes since 1900. Before that they 
werent much of a problem. We even stick to this same code in the 
w|ntertime, which means any busing that we do is by horse and wairon 
oi; sled. ^ 

'The Island is under two governmental agencies at one time; the 
Natural Eesources, and as indicated here, more directly 
the Mackinac Island State Park Commission, which is sort of un- 
usual for most )State parks. We are a State park primarily, and only 
a small portion of our land is private. 

The winter scene is described in here. It is very scarcely populated 
downtown. Downtown can be used as a bowling alley, if you would 

^ wintertime. However, next fall a 4-year liberal arts college 

will be opened. 

High Unemployment Problem 

One of the problems that we have is very similar to this district, 
Bald\^n; a very higli percentage of our people are unemployed. 
Anywhere from 50 to 75 percent of the parents of the children in the 
school are unemployed in the winter, and yet our valuation. State 
equalized valuation, puts $60,000 behind each child. Now, the majority, 
possibly three-fourths of the people representing that valuation aren’t 
even there at this moment. They are now gone to Arizona, to Florida, 
and to points south. 

So, we are left trying to convince people of the worthwhileness of 
j’ while most of the people are unemployed and can scarcely 
afford to vote for more taxation. 



•See prepared statement, p. 9816. 
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Our building was dcsifiiicd for a K-10 system. AVe now have a K 
through 12. Our 1070 ^riuiiiatin^ class was the first one in 2."> years. 
This means that oiir population, the people who are out of school, 
is almost entirely no>i-hifih school jiracliiates. A^ain, this creates some 
problems, probably similar to Baldwin. 

Senator AIond.m.k. How many children are in your school system f 
Mr. Kreioeh. 174. 

Senator Mond.w.e. How many are in the 12th grade? 

Mr. Kreiger. 12. 

Senator Mondale. How many are in the first grade f 

Mr. Krieoer. Approximately 15. . 

One of our problems, of course, is space. Since our expansion we 
have added one portable cla.ssroom and yet we are very limited with 

space. , , C .1 -j u%r 

One of my high school tutors came in last week. She said, Mr, 

Krieger, I have a little child whom I want to hel]) in reading. The only 
available room is the boys’ John, can I use it?” I had to tell her no. 
She went out in the hallway and sat with him there. This is not a 

unique problem. , , . , i 

flowever, the cost of building on our Island is very high because 
of the problem of bringing trucks over. 



Some of the problems on isolation : children are actually afraid to 
get away from home. As you can well imagine, the Island provides a 
very stable, unchanging world for the majority of the people on the 
Island, and they get to be very much dependent upon that world. 

I indicated in there that one of our high school graduates last year, 
the most academic of the graduates, elected to go to college, did every 
preliminary step to go to college except show up at his first class the 
first day of school this year. He could not handle the pressure of being 
50 miles away from the Island. 

Another boy wanted to be in the Navy. He elected to join tho Na- 
tional Guard where he could spend most of his time at home agam. 
Of the two people that did go to college and make it, one will be 
home this Christmas or will be home next spring. There is oue final 
one that made it and may graduate. 

Our children are iiot particularly conscious of fashions and dreSs, 
behavior and so forth as they are on the mainland. It is partly true 
because in the summertime every single person who can work is work- 
ing, starting at age 11. 

If you have-ai^ family business, you can start legally before that, so 
you do. So your clothes are pretty much a part of what you are doing. 

In the wintertime the cold weather is the most pressing point, and 
at that time you wear the warmest thing you can find. Leisure time is 
not particularly well used during the summer, when people are very, 
very busy, and don’t get home until late at night. The children stay 
out late at night or at all-night parties ; this causes problems in the 
winter. Our students are not bored whatsoever during the school year. 
During the summer they are working and during the winter they are 
entertaining themselves to a high degree. 



PuOBI,K3rS OF IsOI.ATION 
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Thoro nrp no thoators to attend. They liave one f>ool hall that oj)enp(l 
MI) just this fall. That will pive them’anothor outlet. Kveii with that 
ahsont we had cveryl)ody happy and ev'ryho<ly Imsy— not evervliodv, 
hut I say that in a genera' -ort of way. 

The, cost of traveling to the mainland is almost prohihitive. The 
attempt to get children off the Island to partake in anything over on 
the mainland will cost just to clinih into a car for a family of 

live. 

When the people in the, wintertime are not working and they have 
more, tunc to do that soi-t of thing, the co.st jumps. For a family of 
five it. ...ji’ld he $.30 roundtrip just to get to the car. So that again is 
prohibitive since families of five arc not particularly common. We 
haye larger families. 

A lot of people on the Island actually fear — we, have an ice bridge 
in the wintertime, they would fear that. Maybe some of you would 
fear that. It is a 6-mile bridge between the mainland and the. Island. 
It is strictly ice. It is marked with Christmas trees, but a lot of people 
won’t use it. The same people won’t use the airplane, because they 
are afraid of that; and, the same 2 >eople won’t go on the boat. The 
net result is they pass that attitude on to the children. 

We plan field trips which we consider to be one of the crucial parts 
program to get these people exposed to mainland activities. 
We have many ciiildren who will not go, and have full parent 
cooperation to stay home : “I don’t want you going on the mainland 
roads anyway.” 

We have a half-time kindergarten teacher, six full-time teachers 
and myself; I teach in order to fill in the schedule at the high school 
level. 

We also use one custodian, one cook for the hot lunch program, one 
part-time secretary, and lightly scheduled part-time aides. We have al- 
most as many aides as we have teachere, but aides ai*e lightly sched- 
uled, sometimes 1 hour a day. 



School Prooium 

At the elementary levels, things are pretty much contained as you 
will find in many small schools. The tilings that we can offer include 
a reading program from Title I. I was interested in hearing some of 
the other school districts talk about their programs, the cost involved 
and so on and so forth. Our expenditure per pupil at this point is 
approximately $620. However, you have got to subtract $24 of that 
because that is Title I money. We have approximately $24 from out- 
side sources with the exception of hot hmch money — we have $24 
per student coming in. It is almost impossible for us to write a Federal 
program that will either meet the standards set — or meet the deadline. 
It is difficult to write one that we know we can administer. 

My administration at this point includes a number of things, and 
we, of course, share this as a team, the teachers and myself, but I am 
ultimately responsible for it, so it gives me more grief than it does 
them, I think. 

The curriculum is our problem— grading, counseling, senior place- 
ment, the tutorial jDrogram, the adult education progTam. Teacher 
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nidpsliiwo to i oiitimmlly mol witl.. Attoiu|aiHV pnrwlures arr our 
proldcm. niv prohloni. Title I lulnuiiistmtioii ih my problem. Athletirs 
isprcttv miuh out of my bands now; I Imvo n man that do that. 
iaA i.s out of inv liaiuls; however. I uru very active iii it. llio com- 
iminitv si hool iirwhich we otfer art. typinjr. recreation iiiul so on and 
so forth is totally under inv siiiK*rvision. S|h*ih1i therapy i.s no problem 
tome. Psychological referrals are no problem to me except I have to 
be cognizant of what is hapiieninp in that area. All kinds ot inven- 

toi v and onlerin^' are also inv problem. 

So, when I consider writm<r another pro<rnini, I have to consider 
the time element. Where am I going to find the time to administer that 

iirograin should it come in ? , . 

I can pay myself more money, hut that doesn t give me more time. 

So it limits this pretty radically. . 

I think you will find a.s a whole the smaller school distric s prob- 
ahlv have more difliculty in gaining State aid or Iwlcral 
siiecial programs. Even a district as small as Siuilt Saintc Marie is 
able to have one full-time man whose job is strictly Federal program^^ 
writing the project.s, making sure the projects function, and they b 
care of all the details. His salary is more than paid for by the amount 
of money they get back from the programs. 

PnoBLKMS OF iNDivinxiALissr 

One of the things that I have had as a Problem for me when^^^^ 
working in New York and Pennsylvania and Michi^ii--I xxoiked m 
Michigan for 3 years previously— was the teacher or the ‘'^^"^^"^^trative 
push for us to individualize our instructions or our behavior, ^^tevei 
Ft was. If we were a counselor, we had to indivicluahze. If we ad 600 
students, we had to individualize our treatment of ^ 

When I came to the Island and. which was m the fall of my com 
initment to tlie teachers, tlie same commitment I now is a^ard 
one for them to deal with in the sense that it crises one 
I feel that if the aclmimstration wishes the teachei to indn idualize 
his treatment of the child, then, that administration must individualize 
teachm-, and that means that P^V^a 
to develop his definition of the teaching role, ^"^j^ben bye that 
T?nr Pvamnle if I thoii-rlit that possibly we could beneht by depait 

menthizrofat thi Sntary lev”el, I wU W felWay 

who i-eallv wanted to do it, because maybe 

could best teach in a self-contained room. At that point I ^ 

tainly give them every opportunity to 

want to, but I will not force progressive teaching jg 

ing or any kind of teaching on any individual teacher. 
veW difficult, because each teacher can look around and see someone 
teaching totally differently right next door a^nd want to ^ ^ 
one is doing it right. I guess it is a carryover from the old school days, 
YOU don’t know wlietlier you are havin^2: a good time or doing ^ 
Sci roSdv tells you It is a very difficult thins to hye with un ess 
iSodTSs yoii. We have to tiy% oteeiwe each other as much as 

poKple. ^ level, of course, we are hurt by the fact tlmt we 

sillv do “Have the mimbem to vary our program-numbei of 




traclivrs that is. ^^'e liiivc four fnichors nniiitinjr mvw-lf, iitul oiirroro 
.siibjms lire inatli, si-ioiice, s«H-iiil stiulics niul Knolish. 'I'liat is it. A 
student liius to take physical education, lieyotid that he ran elect .some- 
thin;; such us typin;;, so on and .so forth, Iktuusi' tin's** siihjevts are 
pretty much teacher aide directwl, under the sup**rvision of some 
teacher. 

When our students compare themwlves academiealiv or timewise 
to luainland student.s, t!i(*y find thernsolve.s in an academic subject area 
chi.ssroom more time than they find tlieir counterparts on the mainland 
in that same sitimtioii. 

We have students who would just love to lie working in a shop some 
place. On the mainland we could schedule our students into a shop any- 
where from 1 to 4 hours a day. We can't ;;et Island children in a half- 
hour a day Ixvause we have no shop. 

So. our students are academically oi'iented by virtue of no othei- 
choice. 

Univtjtsity Requihemen'ts 

We are like Baldwin in the sense that we have 100-percent certified 
teacheis this year, but theteachei'scomingto us are trained by universi- 
ties who are depadmentalized. This serves — well, it is not veiy good 
for us in the small schools. We need as much versatility as we can 
l^ossibly get. 

Another i>roblem we have coming from the univereities at the other 
end is that they want to have oiir students departmentalized. They 
want to know what they majored in, and all we can say is they have 
4 yeare of math. I can look on a record and see how far someone went 
in math skills. 

The next question by the univereity is, “All right, is your school 
accredited?” The North Central Accreditation Committee and the 
University of Michigan Accreditation Committee will not come to 
visit the Island. We are too small to even warrant a visit. Our students 
are then put on an unequal basis with other students, because uni- 
versities use thisas part of their screcming process. 

Another thing that they use is the standardized test procedure. I 
think one of the schools this morning mentioned the fact that test- 
ing was one of their main objectives because it gave the children an 
experience in testing, if nothing else, and that is true. First the child 
becomes test conscious, and then he becomes test wise and then he 
beco.mes test weary. 

Our children are not even test conscious. They are not particularly 
sure how to take standardized tests. If we try to take more standardized 
tests, vye do not have anybody in charge of testing, this means taking 
more tirne out, and we have to figure out the administrative details 
of inserting that. 

However, all of our teachers, myself included, and more and more 
of the students are under the impression that the small school is the 
best one for them. There are many parents who feel that a larger school 
is better. We have four out of the 45 or 50 high school students who 
are attending school on the mainland somewhere. 

We feel that there is an optimum point when you start to con- 
solidate at which the advantages of the personal treatment cease to 
exist and the advantages of the administration begin to take f ull effect. 



( )iir st'liool pn>liiihly in t«M) siimll to liuvc niiclml tlic opf imiini U'wl of 
iK^rsomil rn-iitnu'iit. At tin* S4iiiic tiim*, it would not have to ^o y<*ry far 
to n'urli the optiiiiiiiii iwiint. In laro»*r m-1mm>Is tin* admin ist rut ion sim- 
ply for lark — not for lark— for rrasons of r»*oiioinirs and rtlirionry 
cannot lauul or cannot lirrak certain |>articnlar areas of their oper- 
ation in order to acioiniiKxiate one or two students. We can. We will 
break up our administration pi*(H*e<lures l»ofore we will break up the 
pnK-ediire of taking iipnny individual case. The child takes precedence 
m our school system. 

Smau, Scikku. Distkict Oimianization 

As I have indicated in heiv, the organization of a small school dis- 
trict nece-ssarily follows the /juideline of “a pile for everything and 
everythin;; in its pile.” 

Up to the middle of la.st year 1 did not liave a secretary. Now I ha,ve 
a half-time secretary. Hut this only works part of the time. For 
example — ^there arc thi’ee iv prose ntatives from Baldwin; oiir school 
district is probably one of the l)ost represented here. I have 12.5 per- 
cent of my stair with me sittin;; in this chair. When one teacher is 
;;one for the day, which happens, the whole procedure dips under the 
water. Trying to find a substitute is a major problem. 

At that point as I wrote in here, conditions rnake it necessary to 
momentarily forego the policy of “everything in its pile” and the 
“every man for himself” rule is activated. 

The paper that I have presented here is written in the first person as 
I have indicated in the fii'st part of it in order to effect an atmosphere 
for the reader because that is pretty much the atmosphere in a small 
school district. Wo arc not particularly highly organized, and we 
cannot afford to be. At a certain point organization can take over 
and become more important than the children and their education, 
and that is the .point we are trying to avoid. 

The State of Michigan has some requirements put upon us that 
are verv difficult to meet. We have to be in school 180 days. That is 
no problem. We have to maintain 5^/2 hours a day in the classroom, 
excluding study hall and lunch. When you have four teachei’S and 
hours to fill the time, it gets a little difficult. 

AssEssaiENT Program 

One of the things, thoiigh, that might be of interest is the Michi^n 
assessment program does not rank our Island particularly high. I 
have forgotten exactly where we rank. It did not register with me 
at the time. j 

At any rate, the UppCr Peninsula traditionally spends less money 
than larger school districts per pupil and yet, on the whole, swre 
higher on the Michigan assessment program. This is either an indict- 
ment of the Michigan assessment program or it is an indictrnent or 
raises a question, let’s say, of the value of going to pure statistics 
how many teachers do you have per child ? How much money do you 
spend per child? Eight down the line. Everything statistical, at one 
point, diminishes to zero in value. 

In the school district I was with before, in New York, we had a 
ratio of 19 to 1, 19 students to pne f^acher. In junior high our class 
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^^‘lletl wis tiuit'lit |nirt tiiiii*. 

Till* statistii-s do not U*ur out ii ^'o<h 1 fdiinitioii. It is tlu* intiiul 
IH'i-soii to-iKTsoii roiitact that will makr for ^'oo<l rdiinUion. 

I ^iiiw if yon Inui to iiit’iitioii or hud to siimiiniri/.o what a smull 
S('h<K)l distri*^ olfrrs to its stiulnits, tlu* answor for iiu*, and 1 j'lioss for 
niy Ni-li(M)l system hen* woidd 1 m* wi* olfi'r people. We <lo not particu- 
larly olf(*r aead<*inic areas. Por exiiinple, in )i larj^e school, anywhere 
in e.\ei*ss of l.'iOO or larger, lets' siy, a student can find any siihject 
1'^' "Oiihl like to (*xplore, hilt soinetiiiies he <*annot find him- 
self iM*caiise of tlu* hirpeness of the system. In our school district he 
cannot find what he wants academicidly. hut he can find hiniself a 
little hit more easily, liecanst* of onr size and our ability to offer per- 
.sonal treatiiient. 

At that point I am jjoin^ to quit, and I will answer any questions. 

1‘REl‘ARED STATK.MENT OF WILOIA.M B. KRBIGER 

This statement is meant to convey ideas, procediirep, perspective, and other 
a^iwts of oix*ration i*eculiar to the pulilic e<lucntion sy.stem of Mackinac Island. 
.MicIiiKiin. In tlie course of statement, coniporiiiK and contrastins is used to aid 
more proi>er conceptiml placement of tiiis imrticular .small .scliool into tlie total 
public* educational spectrum. The main body of the statement Is written in the 
first person for tlio rea<k*r’s benefit in an attemiit to efifeef an atmosiihcrc more 
common in many small orKanizjitional units. 



Mackinac island is situated in tlie Straits of Mackinac and is part of .Mackinac 
County. State of ^lichiBan. Tlie closest town is tliat of St. ignnee, Micliigan. 
about six miles across the water. St. Ignace is 225 miles North of Detroit, 50 
miles South of the Canadian border, and 650 miles East of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Island was one of .Tohn .Tacob Aster’s fur trading ixists. Tlie fur trading 
and ideal geological location of the Island made it the spot for Fort Mackinac, 
built in the 1700’s by the Britisli. By tJie 1840’s fur trading was on the decline 
ami the tourist business was on the way in. It is the tourist trade that supixirts 
tlie island community today. Family names from the Fort rosters can be found 
on the current voter registration forms kept by the City Clerk. 

Somers on the Island find ns many ns 10,000 Aisitors in one dnv wandering 
in the streets, through the stores, and riding horse drawn vehicles. We have no 
motorized transportation ; at the turn of the century the City Fntliers resolved 
riint these noisy machines be forever outhiweil on tlie otherwise peaceful i.sinnd 
This nutoless commitment is still the firm resolution of the residents both in 
the siuiimcr and during the harsh winters when there are no tourists. 

In addition to bending to the whims of the travelers visiting tlie island, we 



Tub Situation 




are under the watchful surveillance of the Department of Natural Resources 
but more directly the Mackinac Island State Park Oomnilssion. The Island was 
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1^4), I>rhtn 4 l nirli ami rA:tji off rU’fpt f^»r tlml rr- 

niolt-r «;rurMlfutlH*r in thr- Mlutt- Al«l .V. 

TnB Educational Stwhoi — A IIidtosy 

The Markinac laland school haa been an 
when MiMnionarh-H .^ta».ll.l..il harnlm 

iiml Irnllaim Uxtvr the Korl iK^rsoniirl providtHi fnciiitU-M within tmir wmia. ri 
tialiy. in ti.e ISTOa th« Fwlernl OoTemment offered 

HchoolhoUJH*. The offer wan tt«re|)t«*«l by the t»eo|»le ami wiia usatl riMiin 

IIKW'* At that time ii new Hi-h(M»lhouae wan built nlo;i»r *’"' , 

ShouMrand was deslKucd for a K-10 system. In lOfiO a coHw 
with the oneraleH and fnellltleH of Moral Ile-AriiMiiiieat. now 
•Tin With People" The eolleRe (1os«m1 Its doors In the spring of 1070 but not 
l>efore the pwple were eoiivlne.Hl that the wnimtinlty should support a K-1- 
rnSrc syaterThe Hrst graduating class was that of 1070. The cenmionles broke 
a !^en7y%re y J!r s,Znot history during which t|u‘ /shnnl schmd ^ no h gh 
school graduates except for thos«* who sought the diploma 

;?r^ oMlmt thne. studies by the State ranked the Islan.l school drop out rate 

‘‘"we^:uilVt!y nitrate two grade levels to a class each with one teacher, and 
have one pXbledassroom In addition to the original seven rooms. 

Factors of the Educational Process 

\« In anv school system we have to deal with Influences from both without 
nn*fi within" the Structure of the etlucatlon process. Those factors without 

oneil overiXd » I Mth "those wUl, the Intent ot giving jnst 

!SJTn^yo;SeS“SU^^ISrTnilm™“m^^^^^ 

fl . .1;^ fif,; first bicycle. Should they remain on the Island, as 

injfnv do thev use little else but the bicycle between that time and the time 
r?helr iasrbreathl Our teacher was raised on the Island, and 

recently took the day off to drive her po.rents to a Doctor s apiwlntment on the 
mainland Her father Is a successful hotel owner here, was raised 
ne\S o"viied a car and cannot drive. Some of the young people leave the 'sland 
onh t?ror three^K year, and at those «mes 

St "ignace. The most recent automobiles are no better 

children that are the methods of dealing with horses known to mainland chll 
dren Our driver education teacher faces unheard of problems In his 
Student^don’t ^ to show up for behind the wheel experience f they have 
soSh!ng better to do. Mainland students can't get enough experience on the 

™The latest In fashions In dress and behavior are of little concern 
dents During the summer the nature of one’s work 

rtroqqpt; in the morning During the winter months, the cold weather takes prece- 
SSce «v3r «1 1" Ihf Choice of clothing. Since work Is htehly e.as«n«. 

all members of a family are likely to be found out on some job during the s'! m 
Sr b“Sng as soon as age eleven Is reached. This age is even ower In 
cnspq of a family business. During these busy days of the summer, little time 
fftonnd ?or nir/oys of llvlng.ielsnre time 1» 

wiipn Dponlp cet off work: thus small children get In bed late, maer cumireii 
attend late of all night parties at the expense of their hMlth. These patterns 
?ave Sarryofer Into the school year. The summer months offer “‘Ue famUy 
frovpi off thp Island Seldom do families attend movies or any form of cultural 
eSence% rcSt of trayel Is all but prohibitive for larger f^^njes ^ any 
K'^rtho year For. faml^^^^^^ 

u'ava3table! the plane beeomes the nlrp^ Jumps 

frk fVA ninq tmri fares to and from cars, homes, and the airport. 

sfncTth%an^^^ is hfghly commercialized In Its social design c^tural oppo^ 
ttmito are Sught to our shores. Due to the ^/scribed above^^ 

mainland activities are attended by Island residents. An Infrequent visit to the 
local library combined with that can be learned from television s two channels and 
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gossip at the local pub are the usual limits of the horizon of cultural explora- 
lion. A few weeks In the winter months are marked by the existence of an 
ice bridge between the island and St. Ignace. Horses, jeeps, air prop driven 
sleds, and walkers once were exiieetod sights on that area of the ice marked a.s 
the bridge. The advent of the .snowmobile has dimini.shed tho.se phases of the 
transporlatlon picture, but have brought increased travel to the mainland. 
This ha.s meant new friends, new experiences, and a new life to Islanders. Now 
they have the opportunity to have a beer in a mainland bar, a pizza at a malm 
landsboi), ora movie In .some nearby small town. 

Several island residents fear the ice bridge, have a keen distaste for flying 
in the Air taxi, and refuse to travel on the boat during rough weather. Tills 
attitude is often passed on to their children, resulting in even less varied exposure. 

Outsiders are viewed at a careful distance. The horseman’s desire to “wait 
and see” Is afforded newcomers. Visits to the mainland bring up similar prob- 
lem.s with strange iieople, and the result is statements uch l j e card 
on a neld trip to the "other side.” The student said (and believed) that he is 
allergic to the mainlaml— he breaks out in a rash, he claimed. The iwirt hard to 
deal with i.s the reality of that rash when he hits the other shore. 

As in many small communities, a high school education is not associated with 
success in life. Some of the more successful businessmen have no high school 
diploma, and most of those employed have none. The good l.^fc i.s a hard worked 
.summer and a life of hunting, ilshlng, snowmcbilhig, and unemployment during 
the quiet winter months. There is no argument against that form of life. Only 
the most successful of big-city businessmen And such ’similar joys. The school 
is clmrged with teaching about a world that doesn't seem lo reaby exist to 
elilMren whose i>arents survive nicely without those teachings, while surrounded 
by a world created in the school that resembles neither the outside world off the 
island nor the world on the island. 

Another observation of small communities and the Island In particular is tlie 
closeness of the younger i>eople to their adult counten)art.s. The patterns of be- 
havior at the adult level include primarily family oriented functions which 
include many close neighbors and friends. The iMi.stImes at .sx)cial events often 
include cigarette smoking and drinking. As a result, the young i)eople smoke and 
drink at a rather early age. By the same token, they are not Inclined to explore 
other areas of drug and dope. In larger areas of population, a gap seems to 
divide young and old, and the usual drug and dope scene switches from alcohol 
and tobaiTO to other fomi.s more popular wiih the poor group. The vuiiie of this 
observation is left to the reader, but the effect does have a bearing on the daily 
operating of the school. 

Factors Involved in the Operation of a School in a Small District 

Our school has one half-time Kindergarten teacher, six full time teachers, one 
sui)erintendent who must teach to illl in the schedtde, one custodian, one cook 
for the hot lunch program, one part-time secretary, and .several very lightly 
scheduled part-time aides. 



PROGRAMS : ELEMENTARY 

The elementary clas.srooms are at the present time self contained to a large 
extent. We have found a local lady willing to come in on a regular basis to give 
the children an exposure to mnsie they would otherwise not have. We have a 
Title I program that Includes Remedial Reading aimed at the elementary and 
utilizing the kindergarten teacher, two aide.s, and one volunteer. The Inter- 
mediate District sends a Speech Therapist twice each week to work primarily 
with the K-5 student. In the past this service is curtailed during winter months 
when travel is limited to plane travel. As a result, we have another lady from 
the community training with the therapist to give eontiniiity during the “off" 
time for the therapist. We are ctirrently working out an art program for 
the K“G i>eople‘ The wife of one of the teachers Is a certifled physical educa- 
tion teacher and is now presenting a program that will be put into operation 
tLsing sides and highschool tutors under the .supervision of the classroom teach- 
er. Hlgh.school tutors are also used for Individual programs of acceleration for 
young students whose aehievenient needs help to raise It to grade level or tho.se 
achievement Indicates a challenge is needed. 
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'niG ncndGinic picture Is iGft to tlie tenclier. In my exixjriGnce in other dis- 
tricts in Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Ngw York, I found that eductors and 
n(iininistrntors were constantiy seeking to answer the question of how to 
nniizG and how to develop the fool-proof curriculum that would ^ 

cliildrcn in a given district woidd rocGiVG the same education. Mj colleagues 
work to uchiGVG both those ends through these commitments . 

1. In order to provide maximum opportunity for the Individually of 
Gducationnl procGs.s for onch child, each teacher must know that he or 
sliG receives the .same individualization from administration, yth^s of 
teaching often follow nietlKKls of learning practiced l).y the teacher. There- 
fore, each teacher must have flexibility and freeclom to develop their own ro\o 

definition a.s a teacher. Whether the method f(I^^*1;hat 

.slve, or of another lable, tliat i.s understood to l>e the l)est inetlKHl for that 
teacher and i.s given top priority in administrative (eci.slons that could 
affect teaching conditions. Tliis policy has meaning for aides, volunteers, and 

^"z7n''an" attempt to provide n curriculum that could l)€ 
proof, I make everv effort not to involve foo's In the educational ^tti^. 
ik'vond that I seek primarily continuity in an effort toovercye toe ^ect the 
niol)ile teaching .society lins upon the erlucation process. The high rate of 
turnover is esiK'clally noticeable on an island where winter living is either 
highlv treasured or detested. For tliose who find that living In nn Isolnt^ 
area is not In their best interests, we must find replacements. In a syll 
district, four teachers leaving is not nneommon, but does represent a 50% 
turnover, and a major consideration in the overall planning- Continuity of 
subject matter empbasis i.s often lost in a small district. 

rnoouAMs: secondary 

At tile high school level, we departmentalize to a large degree. Ihe classes usu- 
ally travel in grofips of two grade levels (7-8, 9-10, froin 

This presents problems of grouping wltliin a classroom. An exyple might be 
Sle JnnM class, in which the teacher has found to re e groups of 

readiness: basic .skills, beginning algebra, and ndvancetl algebra. Sln^ this 
ixMpilres a gO(Kl deal of time roaming from desk to desk to give hy, the teacher 
finds his time unfortunately spread thin. Another example can be foimd in toe 
jnnior-.senior social studies class, in which the teacher dmls It 
American History one year and Government and Economics the next year. With 

the cases of transfers, this works a hardship. „ u 

The departmentalization method has a ready problem at 
time. Finding someone who is sulterl for teaching in a added 

teaching is a way of life rather than n job can sometimes be tedious If the added 
Sor of major study area is added on. Small schools are not wel serviced by 
most teacher training centers in that depnrtmentnUzatlon 

tends to brain the teacher to become subject matter oriented rather tMn cWld 
oriented, and tends to Insure that the teacher will be 111 prepar^ to yrk 

small school that needs as much versatility from each nffnlnst 

Along these same lines, tlie Universities have chosen to dlscrinlnate a^lnst 
studente coming from small districts through their screening Pfoyses. Many 
require tlint the ftudents graduate from nn accredited 

North central Accreditation Committee and the Univy ty of ^*5: 

mlttee won’t even come out to look at n district ns small ns i 

goes without trial If certain criteria ere not met such ns n library, counselors, and 
Xr servlet In many small districts. Other Universities use stand- 

ardlzecl testing ns a screening method. Many students ^^e 

nnrtlculnriv those In smaller districts, have had very little 
inking of sbnndnrdlzed tests In the development of the school child today, he first 
£ime“^ toon te"t weary. Our students aren’t even test conscious 
We make use of talent from the community at the yo^^ ^ 
can explain typing methods, otliers cooking, sewing, cake dy rating, ^ill others 
have n»tn"ent and an enthusiasm” for music. When a member of o 
comes to me to offer their services either ns a volunteer or an 
mnlor criteria is that they have ''talent and enthusiasm In the 
ndlcate nn interest. In addition, they must view the students as people of the 
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community who probably won’t gain ns much from the experience ns will the 
aide. 

teachers also ninintnin nn adult oducntlon program. Last year we hnd 
169 daytime students, with eight In the senior class. At night we hnd four 
graduates. Tills year our class has grown, and with it the supiiort of the school. 
Last j’enr the teachers hnd ns their goal to sell the school hack to its owners. In 
many communities the school is the spare tire — expensive, but necessary. One of 
our goals now is to make the scliool the community and make the community the 
school. Then iiosslbly the job of teaching about the world on the island will be in 
workable proportions. 

In an effort to bring the student into contact with the outside world, we have 
a heavy program of Held trips and visitors. We have often worked the dnllv 
schedule for tlie whole school around nn unexpected visitor. Likewise, we liave 
orgnni^zed field trips on Sniulay nights for the following morning. In spite of 
the trij>s, the gratlunting chiss of 1D71 hnd three uccepted in n nearby college. 
One of the three went through every step of attending except 'actually showing 
up on campus on tlie first day of ciasses. The thought of living 50 miles from the 
Island was too much. A fourth graduate wanted to enter the Navy and get 
flight training, but settled for the National Guard and weekdays home. In the 
class of 1970 a graduate made entry into the Army only to go AWOL and come 
back to the Island for several weeks. 

Tlie high school students are encouraged to work in the tutorial program. Tliis 
is common to many districts. Except for Hie lack of tutoring space, our situa- 
tion is ideal in that the student simply walks to the other end of the hall to arrive 
at the elementary school. 

In an effort to establish contact with other districts, four of Michigan’s small 
schools (Mackinac Island is the largest) have foniied n league, initially focus- 
ing on basketball. This is a true home and home arrangement in which the 
visiting team stays in the homes of the host team. 

A SPECIAL Pnoni^M 

Not heretofore mentioned but constantly a factor to be dealt with is the Indian 
heritage of possibly half of the students. The amount is not sufl^clent to warrant 
special grants, but it does serve cjs a crutch for many who view tliein.selve.s in a 
somewhat dimmed light. It affects their attitude in school relative to academics 
and social life. 



Administrative Problems in a Small District 

While the foregoing statement Is in the first person to create a more congruent 
wri«-er-reader perspective, the following shall be one in the third person in an 
attempt to bring order to the description of the administration of a small school 
district. 

ovanizntion of a small school district necessarily follows the guideline 
of a pile for everything and everyfcliing in its pile.” When conditions makes it 
neces^ry to momentarily forego that policy, the "every man for himself” rule 
is activated. The Superintendent must prepare for meetings of the Board in be- 
tween calls for more kotex in the girl’s john. Reports to the State must be flllcNl 
out In the same manner use<l by the Assistants and Secretaries of the larger dis- 
tricts, and then signed in blood gathered during a recess accident. Phone calls 
must be made to parents to request that they purchase new jackets for their 
children on the wcokei.d so that a whole day of school can be rescueiL Permission 
slll^ are n^cd after every phone call from the county nurse to insure that 
may receive the latest benefits of modem science in the area. 

The State of Michigan requires that every student be in school 180 days, at 
a minimum of five hours each day excluding lunch and study halls. The students 
want to know why they can only take English, Math, Social Studies, and Science 
all four year.s of high school when their counterparts can get by with four hours 
of class on the malnlnnd. The college professor wants to know why teacher.s 
nren t up to date on the latest methods. The Intermediate District reminds the 
Sui^rintendent that aides should have In-service training. The Education As- 
sociation wants more cooperation. The Civil Rights Commission wants to 
know how many black teachers we have. The parents want to know wliy teachers 
don t work longer hours. The teachers want a free period during the day. The 
Board wants to know if the toilet paper is being wasted. Tlie cook needs spoons. 
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The Retirement system wnnts to know wlint happened to one dollnr niul four cents. 
Ench school must hnve a hot Imicli policy statement sent out to all parents 
and thnt statement must nlso RO to the State. Every system must have a wriuen 
code for the students’ right protection. Tlie tenchera mu.st have a ..Imster 
Contrnct The Federnl Government Fund.' liave dendlines and small .schools 
hnve no one to write programs eitlier properly or on time, litle I needs nn 
Advisory Board. Title III is worth $143.00 altogethei'. 



A Conclusion 

The small district is beset with mnny problems thnt stem from unrealistic press 
from outside agencies such ns Stnte and Federal Governments, and from the 
renlizntion thnt much of whnt happens on the inside is not ns it should he. 

The small district hns ndvnntnges tlint revolve nround closer coimuunlcntions 
l)etween admlnlstrntion, faculty, and student body. The small district otTep 
"ixKiple" to the students and little else. Facilities are limited, yet the students 
seem to take less for granteil. Small schools are often kept in better condition 
l).v l)oth students and adults. The small school can vary the daily schedule and 

avoid boredom thnt can otherwi.se come about from routine. 

The other side of the coin, the sm.all district can l)e too close to the people of 
the community and complicate salary, professionalism questions, and other mat- 
tors more efflclcntly liniullod by those in coiuminul. The faculty, although close to 
the students, lack variety of resource simply by virtue of lack of numbers. 

In closing, it might be noted that n formal report is not in keeping with the 
l>ersonality of the .small district. An informal discussion of a directed nature Is 
more to the point when dealing with the problems of the small school. 



MACKINAC, MICH. 

IMr William B. Krieger, superintendent of Mackinac Island School District; 159 pupils -0 percent black; dropout 
' 10-15 percent] 



School name 


Percent 

minority 


Comparative 
achievement 
School size scores 


Percentile 


Mackinac Community School; 




47.6 . 




10 





50.7 . 
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Senator Mondale. Unfortunately we must end this morning’s hear- 
ings. I want to thank everyone who participated this morning for what 
I fliouglit was a very superb job, a gi*oat deal of candor. We do not 
ilUvays get that froni the school systems. 

/ Soine of the witnesses have left. I hope yon will tell them how much 
t appreciate the help they have provided the committee. 

• Thank you very muoh. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a.m., on Thursday, m 
room 1318, of the New Senate Office Building. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., on November 4, 1971, in room 1318, of the New 
Senate Office Building.) 
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THUBSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 

EqTJAI. EoUCATIONAIi OPPORTUNITY 

W ashitigton^ D-G. 

The Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call in room 
1318 of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. 
Mon’dale. cliainnan of the committee, presiding. 

Kent: Scnatol-s Mondalc, Plul'.p A. Hart, and Cong.«sn,an 

Staff mmbers present : William C. Smith, staff dirMtor and general 
counsel ; Donn Mhchell, professional staff ; Leonard a.;tnckman, mmoi- 
itv counsel. . , 

Senator Mondale. The meeting will come to order. 

This morning wo will be holding hearings on the situation in 
Pondac, Miehiian. The school distAt imdor court oiGer is nnder- 

“"seSr^MoNnSE. Tim first witne® this morning is Dr. 
mer, superintendent of Pontiac Pijhc Schools. With him as 
be Mr. John Irwin, president of the school board, and Mi. William 
Lacy, who is a part of the school administration. 

STATEMENT OF DK. DANA WHITMER, SUPEKINTENDENT, PONTIAC 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM LACY, OF THE 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

‘"is opportunity to appear 

before the Select CommStoe and speak on the issue of 
tional opportunities in Michigan, and esp^ially ^wn 

Pontiac '^■'his nresentation and my comments will lep resent my ow 
Vte™ ami notS^ those oftlie school district or its boaid of 

°XSrmom, the statement which will be made Las b»n 
from the viewpoint of a practicing school ® 

llhool district of Pontiac, Michigan, who faced with ^ 
provide equal educational oppoitunities in a district that is m its h 
year of a court ordered integration plan. 



♦See Pnrt IOC, Appendix 0. 
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Pontiac School District Basic Information 

Pontiac is located 25 miles north of downtown Detroit. The school 
district covers an area of 39 S(jiiare miles including all of the city of 
Dontiac and an area of equal size lying outside of the city. 

Ihero are 21,286 pupils currently enrolled in grades K-12. Of this 
number, 57.37 percent are white, 37.28 percent are black, and 5.01 iier- 
ceiit arc Spanish American. In the school district there am two senior 
high schools, SIX junior high schools, and 27 elementary schools. 

Ihe school district is a microcosm of urban America with its prob- 
lems and its potentials. Pontiac is the home of two divisions of General 
Motors— Pontiac Motors, and Truck and Coach— which contribute 
excellent job opportunities and a substantial tax base to Pontiac. The 
schoo district is made up of people who, in the main, aspire to the 
good life and want to have good schools for their children. 

The Pontiac School Distiuct History 

Equal educational opportunity has been a school district concern for 
maiiy yeais. Schools have endeavored to maintain comprehensive edu- 
cational prograins for all youth and have never segregated inipils 
because of race. Schools have always been organized on a neighbor- 
hood schoo basis and have served all students who happened to live in 
tliGso school neighborhoods. 

The growth of school population following World War II necessi- 
tated constniction of a senior high school, a junior high school, and 10 
elementary schools in the 1950’s. ^ 

One of these new elementary schools, the Bethune School, became the 
center of a complaint filed with the Federal District Court in 1957 
chaiging that the Pontiac schools were segregated and the board of 
education had an affirmative obligation to develop and implement a 
plan which would racially integrate all schools. 

Testimony presented in court during the trial was comprehensive, 
llio Court found that the charges were not suppoifed by the evidence 
and that racial integration of all schools was not required in the ab- 
sence of showing that there had been discrimination in school polio v 
and iiractice. 

During the latter part of the 1950’s and the fimt half of the 1960’s, 
the general nationwide conceptual shift from a policy of “color blind- 
ness to a policy of “color consciousness” occurred in the Pontiac 
schools and was expressed in a variety of ways. 

1. Coinpensatory education programs for underachievei's were 
mstitiited in 1962 and since have been supplanted by Federal and 
otato Categorical Aid Programs. 

2. The Human Resource Center, an educational park, has been 
constructed at a cost of $G million. The center will enroll 1,800 
elementary school children, provide an innovative and forward 
ookmg educational program, replace several schools that have 
been racially segregated and offer a wide range of social service 
and educational activities for the families and adults of the area. 

3. Active cffoi’ts to increase minority representation in teaching 
and administrative staffs have resulted in 28.7-percent black 

'to'® 22,77-percent black administratoi's on the staff in 
1971-72. 

214 : : 
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4. Insei’vice education activities dh’ected toward the civil 
rights movement and its relationship to public education have 
been in effect since 1965. 

5. Black studies programs have become part of the I’egxilar 
curriculum. 

6. Boundary shifts in the senior high schools have resulted in 
racial balance. The most recently constructed elementary schools 
have each been racially integrated. 

7. Integrated citizen groups have been involved in both advisory 
capacities and. study capacities. 

During these years the racial composition of the school district was 
changing. Between 1957 and 1970 tne black student population rose 
from 3,206 to 7,779 with the percentages of black students risiug from 
16 percent to 32 percent. . 

The concentrations of minority residents increased substantially in 
certain parts of the city. Schools that had been intepated became re- 
segregated. Schools that had been virtually all white oecaine integrated 
and then later became all black without changes in boundary lines ex- 
cept as required because of new school construction. 

In the late 1960’s the dispersal of black students throughout the 
school district was greater than ever before although the number of 
black students in predominantly black schools has also continued to 
incrc{iS6* 

It was against this backdrop that the school district was again in 
Federal Court in 1970 on a complaint similar to that of the earlier 
Pontitic ctisc* 

Despite thie affirmr tive steps taken by the school district in the pe- 
riod intervening between the 1957 case and the 1970 case, the court 
found that because the school district had not taken sufficiently strong 
affirmative action to counteract the growth of de facto segregation in 
housing with its consequent effects on the racial composition ^neigh- 
borhood schools, that the school district was therefore guilty o... de jure 

segregation. , mi i • j 

The full integration of the schools was ordered. The decision and 
order was upheld by the 6th Circuit Court and the petition for a re- 
view by the Supreme Court has been denied. 

Pontiac School District Present Status 



The 1971-72 school year began on September 7. The student popy* 
lation in each school had been arranged so that between 20 and 40 
percent of the students were black. Faculties were arranged in a similar 

Elementary schools were clustered in groups of three or four ^.^^h 
certain schools enrolling primary childi’en, other schools enrolling 
upper elementary children. The selection of schools for clusters was 
designed to prod'uce a percentage of black students in each school that 
fell within these limits. „ 

Junior highs were organized so that each enrolled only one grade, 

the shideiits drawn from half the school district. 

Implementation of this plan necessitated establishment of a cross- 
city busing progra,m involving approximately 8,200 students. 1 he 
requires students to go to their home or neighborhood school at which 
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point they are transported to their assigned school in the morning 
and returned in the evening. 

Total school enrollment on October 1, 1971, was 21,319 students, 
2,684 students under the projected enrollment of 24,003. Enrollment 
for the current year declined by 2,488 students from last year, 1970. 

It is too early to assess the ultimate effect of the integration under 
court order in Pontiac, but some tentative observations can be ad- 
vanced now that appear to have some relevance to the issue of equal 
educational opportunity. These which reflect problems are capsuled 
in the following short statements : 

The school district had to reduce regular school programs and 
services by approximately $700,000 to pay for the costs of the 
busing plan. 

Approximately 11 percent of the students have loft the district, 
or are enrolled in private schools. The great majority of these are 
white students. Black enrollments inci'eased by 5 percent this year 
to a total of 37 percent 

The community has been in turmoil. Ten schcol buses were 
burned. Intemperate and exaggerated public pronouncements have 
been niade. Schools and school facilities have been picketed by sign 
carrying citizens. The National Action Group has conclucted 
student boycotts. Other demonstrations against busing have 
occurred. 

The tensions which arc expressed in the community are reflected 
in certain schools and impair the maintenance of a reasonably 
good atmosphere for learning. 

Conflicts between black and white students, particularly in the 
9th grade junior highs and the senior highs have been a problem, 
especially in the first month of this school year. 

Many parents and students have serious apprehensions for their 
safety at a strange school in another part of the citv in what is 
feared to be a hostile environment. 

The observations which suggest the possibility of potential positive 
elements in the Pontiac integration plan appear in these short state- 
ments : 

The majority of students appear to be adjusting rather well to 
their integrated schools. 

The beginnings of joint action by black and white students to 
improve the interpersonal relationships in schools is seen. 

The great majority of teachers and principals in schools are 
working with pear, diligence and dedication to maintain good 
education for all children in their new setting. 

The majority of parents, including the PTA Council, regard- 
less of their view on busing, have supported the need for good 
.schools and safe schools and are sending their children to school. 

The beginnings of joint efforts by black and white parents to 
work together and to support the schools their children attend is 
surfacing. 

The educational scene in Pontiac today is a mixture of problems and 
potential piomisc. The Pontiac experience has been too short to 
ovirluatc the effect of inandated racial integration on the equality of 
educational opportunity. But this experience docs point up three in- 
gredients which are required bv a school district which is faced with a 
mandatory integration ord^i' if that school district is also going to be 
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in n position to deliver equality of educational opportunity foi‘ 'all 
students. It is felt that these have relevance to these inquiries udiirli 
aiv, being conducted by the Select Committee. 

Nkkd fok N.\tionai, Integration Poiacy 

First, there is a great need for a national policy which clearly sets 
forth what is required of all public schools with reference to pcial 
integration. There is a great need that such a policy be applicable 
throughout all of America and all of its school districts. And this 
policy, whatever it might be, should have the support of all three 
branches of Government. - • 

The confusion in a community faced with the necessity for inte- 
grating its schools which comes from the varied court decisions on this 
matter, the varied pronouncements from officials of government, and 
the conflicting activities of government has made it virtually impos- 
sible for citizens to undeistand what is required of them, or for State 
or local boards of education to know the direction they should take 
in planning for the years ahead. 

It has been most difficult for many Pontiac citizens to accept, under- 
stand and support the need for Pontiac to integrate its schools while, 
with one e.xception, ail other school districts of the State have no such 
obligation. Achievement of equality of educational opportunity is im- 
paired in Pontiac by the absence of such a national policy. 



Governmental Support Sysitom 



Second, there is a great need for a governmental support system 
which is designed to bring the re.sources which are needed to nchieye 
equality of educational opportunity to every school district which is 
required to im'plement an integration plan. . 

It is not believed that equal educational opportunities will nuto- 
innticnlly follow desegregation. The educational resources required by 
tlio very needs of students, many of whom are disadyantog^i, must 
])arallei desegregation efforts if equality is to be achieved. Tb^ lias 
been recognized by the United States Commission on Civil Rights m 
its publication. Racial Is'’'lation in th.. Public Schools, as follows. 

Many Negro clilUlreii attf iullns desogregfeted .schools arc able to coinpete suc- 
cGOsiully without special help. However, in desegregated scliools with (llsart- 
vantngod pupils, It often has been found that supportive services are needed. 
Such services Include tutoring program.s, reduced class size, Increased tenciiing 
staff, and teacher aides. 

Kenneth D. Clark writes that : 



Any effective plan must (1) reduce school segregation, (2) bring better ^u- 
atlonal services, and (3) bold wlilte pupils, even more, bring more tack Into 
he public school .system . . . The goals of Integration and quality eilucntion 
lust be sought together, they are Interdependent, one Is not possible without 
lie other. 

And David C. Cohen t peaks to this point as follows : 

Desegregation Is a vary Important element In eliminating 
ortunlty, but It Is clearly not nil that is required ... a great deal of educational 
mproveinent will also be required. 

The need for a support system which can deliver the resources 
leeded to enrich and improve educational programs is illustrated in 
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Pontine where educational programs and services had to be cut bv 
approximately $i 00,000 to meet the costs of the integration plan. 

le scliools were required to integrate at the same time that educa- 
tional programs were impoverished. In this circumstance it is not 
possible to nieet the criterion of improved educational programs as an 
integral part of an integration plan. Money to do the job well is one 
part of such n support system. 

If schools integrate, they need to guarantee success by all students, 
i. clioadvantaged students, and it becomes essential 

that the resources of the three branches of government be coordinated 
m a support system designed to achieve this goal. 

Regionalized School Organization 

• policy evolves which requires racial integration 

in all school districts located in areas where there are minority popula- 
tions, It appears to he necessaiy that some form of regionalized school 
system be established. Virtually all black residents in the Pontiac area 
live in 1 ontiac. This pattern is repeated in urban centers throughout 
America. ^ 

Mandatoiy racial integration of school districts as now organized 
frequently accelerates the movement of whites to the suburbs. 

Municipalities become increasingly black and problems of segrega- 
tion, greater than those faced today, are created. ^ 

It is :lear tliat mandatoi’y integration within existing urban districts 
will not create stable, integrated populations but rather will make for 
greater I’acial segregation. 

If, therefore, it becomes national policy that all schools be inte- 
grated, some form of regionalized school organization must be devised 
and implemented. 

This concludes my prepared statement. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much, Dr. Whitmer, for your 
very nne statement. 

What is the per pupil expenditure level in Pontiac ? 

Dr. WiimiER, It is just a bit over $1,000 per pupil this year. 

Senator Mondale. And that includes Federal support? 

Dr. WiimiER. No, this includes our general funds budget. In addi- 
we would have to add, qh, I would say between $100 and 
tl c r^t^ ffom the categorical aid programs that are operating in 

Se’mto’' Mondale. Do you receive any Section 3 assistance under 
your Stfitc Compensatory Education Program? 

Dr. WiimiER. Yes, we do, and I included that in the figure of $100 
to $200 extra. Both the State and the Federal categorical aids are 
included in that. 

Senator Mondale. So in terms of per pupil expenditure, are you not 
the higl '^st maybe in the top quarter of the school districts in Michi- 
gan m terms of per pupil expenaitures? 

Dr. WiiTTsiKit, I think that is correct. 

Senator Mondale, I think you indicated you have about 67-percent 
white, 37-percent black, and the remainder are other minorities. 

Is that aiiproximately right ? 

Dr. WiimiER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. Five pei-cent Mexican Americans. Is that correct? 
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Dr. VVhitmer. Yes. ,, ui i 

Senator Mondale. Before the Court order, did you have all- black 

schools in your S 3 'stem ? 

Dr. WiiiTisiEu. We had a number of schools that were for all practi- 
ciil purposes aU-b’ack. 

Senator Moniule. Were they nrimarily elementary schools, or high 
schools as well ? Did you have any all-b'lack or predominantly black 

high schools? . . , 

Dr. WiiiTMER. Not high schools. There was one junior higii school 
that was virtually all-black and the others were elementary schools. 
Senator hloNOAim. I see. 



Racial Balance Plan 

Now, under the court order you have pursued a policy of what, essen- 
tially racial balance? 

Dr. WiimiER. Yes. The standards that were set, under which we 
organized the integration plan, provided that we should have between 
20- and 40-percent black students in eveiy school. 

Senator Mondai.e. A swing of 20 to 40 percent ? 

Dr. WiiiTMER. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. Has that variance been approved by the court, or 
is that a local school district decision ? 

Dr. WiiiTMER. No, this has been approved by the court. 

Senator Mondale. And this integration plan went into effect at the 
beginning of this school season? 

Dr. WiiiTMER. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. Now, since that time you have had soine o* the 
difficulties to which you have made reference. You indicated there had 
been some white flight>— some had left the district, some had gone to 

private schools. u 

Approximately what percentage of the student body that woulci 
have been expected to attend school are not attending school in 

Pontiac ? • ^ 1 n daa * 

Dr. WniTMER. Well, our enrollment was approximately 2,800 stu- 
dents below the projection. So the 2,800 students are those tnat had 
been expected to be in attendance who are not in attendance. ^ _ 

Senator Mondale. Is the number of absentees dropping or is it some- 
what stabilized ? , , i. u-i-„ J 

Dr. WiiiTMER. The average daily attendance appeal's to be stabihzecl. 
That is, of the number enrolled, the nrlmber that attend school each day 

seems to be stable. ,. 

Senator Mondale. Wlien school began, you had something like 40 

percent of your expected enrollmenyabsent. 

Is that correct ? / , . , . , j • ^ 

Dr Whitimer. There were days when this is correct, and during that 
firet several weeks of the school term, both enrollments were increasing 
and attendance was increasing, but the absenteeism was at least twice 
as high or three times as high on/certnin days as is normal. We usually 

think of a normal absenteeism as about 10 percent. . 1 , * -i 

Senator Mondale. You say that absenteeism has stabilized, that it 

does not seem to be getting worse or better ? 

Dr Whitmer. No. The attendance has stabilized m the last A lyeeks 
except for one date, the date of October 25th, on which the National 
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Action Group had called a boycott. On that day our attendance was 
approximately 68 percent of the total enrollment. 

lint since that time and prior to that time the attendance seemed to 
be in the normal range. 

Senator Monualk. What percentage of absenteeism did you have 
the previous year, before the integration order ? 

Dr. WriiTMER. Well, it is my memoiy that generally our absenteeism 
runs between 9 and 11 percent. On a normal basis. 

Senator Mondale. In previous years? 

Dr. WriiTMER. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. So that absenteeism this year is no higher than 
the previous year or are wo talking about difl'eront things? 

Dr. WiimiEH. No, we are talking about the same thing. I indicated 
that during the early part of this year absenteeism was running two 
or throe times the normal rate and I mentioned the particular date. 

Bu t other than that, attendance appears to bo normal. 

Senator Mondale. So that at this point it seems to have stabilized 
into a rather normal situation in terms of the percentage of absen- 
teeism? 

Dr. Wrii'EMEu. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. Is there something about the nature of absen- 
teeism this year that is dilferont from last year ? 

Dr. WriiTMER. I guess I can’t offer a response to your question. 
Senator. 

Senator Mondale. You don’t know of any difference? 

Apprehensions op Parents 

Dr. WiiiTMER. Well, again I would point out that on the day of the 
boycott where there was a deliberate effort to keep children out of 
school, this obviously was reflected in our low attendance. And during 
the early weeks or the first month, the first 4 weeks of the school year, 
I think it was quite clear from the information we had that many 
children were out of school for two reasons. 

One was that their parents didn’t want them to go to school. There 
was a resistance to attending school. There was an effort to prevent 
attendance. 

.^d, secondly, the parents were apprehensive about having their 
children go across town to a school or into a hostile environment, as 
they saw it, and there was a great deal of tension that affected people. 

Senator Mondale. For whatever reason, at least at this point, ab- 
senteeism has now returned to a normal rate of approximately 10 per- 
cent, which is about what you had the previous year ? 

Dr. WriiTMER. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Would you take that to mean then that many of 
tlie apprehensions which the parents felt have been reduced to the 
point where they feel their children can safely be sent to school? 

Dr. WriiTMER. That is my opinion. 

That is, that the jieople have concluded that this is the desirable 
coui’se of action for the children to take, for them to take, and they 
are doing it. 

Now, they do it, I am sure in some cases, with some apprehension, 
but they do it nevertheless. They believe the children should be in 
school. 
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Senator Mondale. Now, a parent who had such apprehension, if he 
consulted with yon and said : “Might I safely send nay cliildren to 
these schools now that they are integi’ated?” What could you tell him . 

Dr. WniTMEii. Well, I have had that question posed to me many 
times, and I respond in this way : That the repoi'ted incidents that we 
have through pur reporting system and our review of the general con- 
dition within the schools, with our administrators and people who am 
responsible hom the schools indicate to us that there is no great hazard 
that should be of that much concern to the parente. 

Now, we have never had schools that were free of incidents and free 
of some assaults and free of things of this kind. And we are saying 
that the measures which we have taken since the beginnmg of the 
school year to assure the safety and welfare of the students, through 
the monitors that have been employed and through the safety pre- 
cautions, have made it possible for children to go to school safely. 

When I say “safely,” I do not mean with guaranteed 100-percent 
safety, because schools never have done that, never could do thsd. But 
in terms of the level of incidents and the level of students’ behavior 
in the schools today, as compared with other years, we would say, yes, 
your children should go to school and you should not be unduly fear- 
ful aboutit. , ,.^1 ,.. 1 . 1 . • 

Senator Mondale. Did you have some difficulty at the outset, the im- 
plementation of this order, in light of all of the obvious current ten- 
sions, the boycott and the rest, which may have aggravated inter^oup 
relations at the beginning of school, which now may be abatmg? 

Dr. Whitmer. I think this is true in several ways. 

We had picketing by adults in the first few weeks of the school year. 
It is our opinion that this affected the behavior of students that had 
to go through the picket lines or had to go to school and be aware of the 
fact that there were adults picketing, carrying signs and so on. This 
was one thing. 

External, Forces Responsible 

The first day of the school year, as Centml High School was d^- 
missed, the students were leaving the school, off the school grounds 
heading for home and there were a whole series of assaults by non- 
school young people on students. 

And quite a number of students were injured enough that they were 
hospitalized, at least through the emergency room of the hospital. 
That was that one day and it was not repeated after that. 

There were certain actions tafen by the communities and by the 
schools wliich assisted in that. Wliere picketing has continued, ait the 
Kennedy Junior High School, and there have been pickets as recently 
as a week ago, the staff of the school will .say that very definitely the 
amount of tension in the school and behavior of students and the pos- 
sibility of altercations among students is higher when the pickets are 
there than when they are not. «• ,. j 

So there have been these external forces, I am sure, that have aiiected 

what has happened in the schools. ^ v t> j i 

Senator Mondale. Have you received any help from the federal 
Government as you try to go through this period you have been de- 
scribing? Anv Federal assistance through Title IV or through the 
Emergency School Desegregation Program or have you asked for any ? 
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Dr. WiirrjiER. We have a grant in the amount of $278,000 under the 
Emergency School Assistance Program. And we have in addi tion re- 
ceived consultant help under the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Senator Mondale,. Has that been helpful to you? 

Dr. Wihtjeer. The consultant help, I can answer the question better 
at the end of the year, because the consultant help has been chiefly 
intei'ested in helping us devise inservice educational programs for 
school employees. 

And we are in the process of devising those now, so it is a little early 
to answer the question. But they have made themselves available and 
they are anxious to be of every help they can in this connection. 



Senator Mondale. Now, the biggest financial item that you have 
apparently is the cost of transportation, of busuig. I think you used a 
figure of $700,000. 

Is that correct? 

Dr. Wihtjier. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. Is that the cost of acquirhig additional buses cr 
the cost of operating them or both ? 

Dr. WiiiTMER. Well, that figure includes one-sixth of the cost of 
acquiring the new buses. They will be paid for over a 6-year period, so 
the capital cost is amortized in that way. 

The remainder of the costs are operational costs for operating buses, 
for supervision of students, for all of the things that you do to make it 
work. 

Senator Mondale. Couldn’t the Federal Government have helped 
substantially if it had provided all or most of that $700,000, so it didn’t 
have to come out of the school system, and some of the qualitative 
human and compensatory programs to which you referred? 

Dr. Whitmer. Yes, it is my opinion that the support system, such as 
I referred to, would include financial r^urces to pay for the costs of 
the integration plan or the transportation in the integration plan, but 
would mso make possible the compensatory programs or the school 
enrichment which really are an integral part of achievements of equal- 
ity in educational opportunity. 

So I see those two needs in which the Federal Government could be 
of great assistance. 

Senator Mondale. Have you seen the Quality Integrated School Act 
we passed in the Senate? It is pretty close to what you are talking 



Dr. Whitmer. No, I am not familiar with it. 

Senator Mondale. So here you are, your school is under court order 
to desegregate, and it is the po'icy of the Federal Government, as I 
understand it, not to provide assistance for the transportation. 

Don’t you find yourself somewhat in the middle there ? 

Dr. WiiiTMER. Very much so. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. Don’t you think it would be far better, in light 
of the fact that the courts have ordered desegregation in your case — 
it is now a Supreme Court decision for all practical purposes — if the 
Federal Government wished to help, to come in and provide assistance 

^ -J!l - O 
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Senator Mondale. What about the situation today in terms of the 
quality of education that you are delivering to the children and young 
people in your school system. In your opinion has the situation stabi- 
lized to the point that you are able to continue the same standard of 
education that you delivered, say, last year to the schoolchildren, or 
has it suli’eredsome? 

Reductions in Programs and Service 

Dr. Whitjier. The general financial problem for our schools, which 
affects Pontiac— in our case, coupled with the additional cost of 
busing program — has required the Pontiac school district to reduce 
educational programs and service to students this year. 

These reductions occur in the reduction of the number of specialist 
teachers we have, almost a one-third reduction in the instructional 
materials and supplies for the schools, reduction in the number of 
Counselors in the secondary schools, and programs of this kind. 

So in this sense the school district programs are impoverished this 
year as compared with last year. 

Senator Mondale. But had the Federal Government or someone 
else picked up the cost of the desegregation expenses to which you 
made reference, you would have been providing educational services 
that, essentially, were at the same level as last year, would you 

Dr. W^HiTMER. Possibly not at quite the same level, but we would be 
providing educational service, $700,000 worth more than we are. 

Senator Mondale. If you were confronted by a parent who said, 
“If I send my children to the Pontiac schools, will I receive a quality 
education for my children roughly equivalent to that delivered last 
year?” What would you tell him? , j • j- 

Dr. TViiitmer. In answer to a question like that, I would indicate 
factually what cuts had to be made in the educational program for the 
reasons that have already been mentioned, and then I would say to 
that parent within these resources we can guarantee that everything 
will be done within our power to provide quality education. 

But the quantity of things available is less and, of course, I can t 
argue that that does i i; affect the quality. , , , . 

Senator Mondale, i^at is your total budget this year, approxi- 
mately? 

Dr. W^HiTMER. It will be approximately $21 million. 

Senator Mondale. $21.7 million, and your budget has been clipped 
by some $700,000 for busing coste. a. -it 

Dr. VV HiTMER. Well, theousing costs are in that $21.7 million. 

Senator Mondale. T^at _was it last year ?^ 

Dr. Whitmer. Last year it was $22.5 million. ^ • o 

Senator Mondale. Why would you be dowm nearly $1 million? 

Loss Is IN State Aid 

Dr. Whitmer. Part of the reason is the problems of financing in the 
State of Michigan, which affects the school district. _ . 

A.ctually the revenues to finance the school district this year is less 
than last year and' most of the^loss is in State aid, it is not the local 
property taxes. That is part of it. But, of course— well, that is it. 

Senator Mondale. I follow that. 
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So that the difference in the total amount being spent for the school 
children in your school system has dropped modestly, and I suppose 
you have to consider inflation in this as well. 

But apart from that, would you say that the quality of school in- 
struction being delivered in your school system is as good as it was 
last year? 

Dr. Whither. I would say that niling out the cuts that we men- 
tioned, and talking about what we have, what is going on, and witli 
some exception for the 9th grade junior high schools and the senior 
high schools where some people yet appear to be quite apprehensive, 
and this does not fear with the education, with those two exceptions, I 
would answer yes. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart ? 

Senator Hart. Superintendent and gentlemen, I apologize for being 
late and for being interrupted during a portion of your te.stimony. I 
came in late as a result of having to testify before another committee. 

And the interruption and my having to leave early is because wo 
have a responsibility to hear these nominees to the Supreme Court. But 
I did want to get in fii'St to thank you for your willingness to help 
Senator Mondale and his committee, and all of us to better understand 
all of the circumstances, as you see them evolving in Pontiac subse- 
quent to the court order. 

I am sure that the record that will be made today will enable all of 
us to have a better understanding of the concerns the facts, and hope- 
fully a better appreciation of what our responsibilities are. 

I shall not ask several questions I have in mind, because as I was 
talking about Supreme Court Justices on one side I think I heard Sen- 
ator Mondale ask about the deOTee to which the Federal Government 
has and what suggestions you have as to what additional things the 
Federal Government should do to help in Pontiac. That was what I 
wanted to get in the record and I am glad it is in the record. 

I was here when you stated in one portion of your testimony about 
the tensions that certain external actions have created, or perhaps more 
accurately, certain external actions contributed to a heightoiing of 
tensions that were already there among the schools. 

The Governor of Virginia, whose schoolchildren, I understand, are 
involved in a court order, desegregation plan, has suggested that we 
leave reactions to busing to the children because, he suggests, they, are 
more flexible and have fewer preconceptions. 

Is that a sound suggestion ? 

Dr. Whither. I would concur in that judgment generally, yes. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Congressman Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. First of all, let me thank Senator Mondale for inviting 
rno to join in these hearings. We are all deeply interested in this ques- 
tion, and I am especially grateful that the parties to the Pontiac con- 
troversy are here. 

Have you had occasion, sir, to testify on the House side ? 

Dr. Whither. No. 

Mr. Conyers. Might I just ask one question that concerns me? It 
seems to me that there are two considerations involved in tiying to 
readjust the racial imbalance. One is the actual operation; an^two, is 
the misconceptions and the sometimes hysteria that accompanies the 
actual rearrangements and combinations that are necessary. 
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Congressional Actions 

Do you have any suggestions to those of us in Congress, and to orga- 
nizations and citizens as well, as to what might be done to reduce the 
tension, which is itself certainly more harmful than anything tliat 
comes as a result of our efforts to comply with the court order . 

Dr. WiiiTMER. Two of the suggestions appearing m my statement 

bear on your question. , , ,• i „ 

It seems to me it would be very valuable if we had a national policy 
which clearly set forth the obligation the scliools bad with reference 
to this question. I think there is a great deal of confusion in the minds 
of people today — I am talking about the public, the parents and it is 
very difficult in the face of this confusion in trying to reduce tension. 

A second suggestion was made that we have to lool^ if there is a 
national policy, and if this national policy is that ^hools shall be 
racially integrated throughout the length and breadth of this land, 
then we have to look to a reorganization of the school system on some 
kind of a reasonable basis to get away from the developing problem of 
pockets of minority people, such as have occurred in the urban cities 

of America. . • .i j li. „ 

Otherwise people that have an option to move, if they don t approve 
of what is going to happen in the school aistrict, will find another one. 
And this becomes self-defeating in terms of the equality of treatment 
of all of the schools. 

So those two suggestions came from my statement. 

Mr. Conyers. Let me commend you. Notwithstandmg all we have 
heard about the situation in your city, you seem to be stdl well com- 
posed, able to address yourself to the subject with great articidateness. 

lam pleased that this committee would have you come to Waslung- 
ton I only hope that we can share him on the other side of the t.on- 
gress, Senator, because I think this kind of testmiony is important 
This week a very regrettable activity was concluded in the House, 
when it declined to support a piece of legislation for emergency school 
aid which would have sent $44 inillion into the State of Michigan to 
aid those schools which were working under court orden 

I think that superintendents like yourself who are m the eye of the 
hurricane could give a great deal of assistance by helping inem re 
of Congress to formulate their attitudes on this very important sub- 
ject. I am pleased to have been here to hear your testimony. 

Dr. Whitmer. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart? ^ i 

Senator ILvrt. I don’t know whether this is a fair question to ask 
you, but the plan that the Federal District Court what is the word 
adopted or promulgated, was recommended to the wurt by the l:'on- 
tiac school system ? Wliat is the evolution of the plan ? 

Maybe Mr. Lacy could answer that. , ^ ^ j i 

Mrf Lacy. The court order required that the sch(wl district develop 
a plan which provided comprehensive and total integration within 
the schools. It was the obligation of the school distnct to develop a 
plan which met those requirements and present it to the court. 

A plan was developed and approved by the District Court poor to 
the appeal and the decision by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
After the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals rendered its decision, the 
District Court gave the school district permission to revise the plan. 
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However, the revised plan met the racial limits which the court ap- 
proved in the fii'St plan. The limits were that no school was to have 
less than 20-percent or more than 40-percent black students. 

The plan was developed by the school district, but it was developed 
after it had been ordered to liave a plan providing for total and com- 
prehensive integration of students and staff. 

Senator Hart. And that order defined total and comprehensive as 
one where 20 to 40 percent — was that in the order itself ? 

Burdex ox School District 

Mr. Lacy. That was not in the order, sir. The school district w as not 
given instructions beyond total and comprehensive. The school dis- 
trict had the burden of defining total and comprehensive, in a way 
that we felt would be acceptable to the court. 

We did confer with officials of HEW, attempted to follow other 
court actions around the countiy, and developed a 20-40 limit which 
we thought the school district could meet with the kind of plan that 
was developed, and those w'ere approved by the Federal District 
Court. 

Senator ]^rt. Have any of you had an opportunity to go into any 
of tho^ cities — -wdiich, 10 yeais ago, were in the same sort of turmoil 
there is in Pontiac now over a court ordei’ — to see what it is like after 
the dust has settled ? 

Dr. WiimiER. No, ive have not. 

As a matter of interest and information, I visited the school district 
In Berkeley, California, and Evanston, Illinois. But at the time we 
visited them, they had just gone into a new plan, so that 10 years of 
background was not present in either case. 

Senator Hart. I think all of us imderstand what you mean when 
you urge that among other things there be a national policy. But 
wouldnx you agree there is a national policy with respect to school 
systems that are found to be de jure segregated? There is a national 
policy that says the 14th amendment has been violated and we have 
the problem of either fixing it or forgetting it. Isn’t that the national 
policy ? 

Dr. Whitmer- I would raise this question. Senator Hart. I am not 
trained in the law and I always feel a little apprehensive alxmt speak- 
ing to questions that you should be trained in the law to speak to with 
any authority. 

Senator Hart. To make it a little easier, I didn’t mean to suggest, 
even assuming I have defined correctly the national policy, that in- 
cluded in that policy statement are answers to the particular circum- 
stances in every community where that constitutional violation has 
occurred. I didn’t mean that. 

But we do Imow what the rule of law is now with respect to that 
kind of situation. 

Deitxitiox of De Jure Segrb»atiox 

Dr. Whitmer. Let me make this comment as a lay person and if 
I am in error, on legal grounds, I accept that. School suTOrintendents 
and other lay people have thought for a long time that de jure segre- 
gation and segregation was rooted in the dual school system, where 
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once the school district had actually operated two separate school 
systems and the vestiges of that was stnl present. 

And if they were identified, why the school district was then accus.d 
of segregation. The interpretation in the Pontiac case as I under- 
stand it was made on different grounds, because the State Constitu- 
tion in Michigan has prevented segregation and discrimination and 
the school district has never had a dual school system. 

The grounds that were used by the court were that the very foct 
that there are black schools, or there were at that time in Pontiac, 
that had not been rooted out or had not been corrected by some affirm- 
ative action of the school district, the fact that they existed, was 
evidence that this was de jure segregation. 

Now, from the common understanding of people like myself, not 
trained in the law, this represents a different definition in a sense of 
de jure segregation. 

I think this point is still one that is seen differently by a great many 
lay people and not understood. 

I am not sui’e that I understand it entirely myself. 

Senator Hart. I think what you are saying is that the facts that 
led to the conclusion that this was de jure were different than those 
in the earlier cases where it was simply a dual system. 

But it is a separate question whether or not there is in fact segre- 
gation for which public authority has a responsibility. But once^the 
courts find, whatever the reasoning may be, that you do have de jure 
segregation, you get the second question where I suggest there is a 
national policy ; namely, that it does violate a constitutional guar- 
antee that it denies a constitutional guarantee and we have to respond 
to that. There is a national policy until you amend the Constitution 
or suggest there is a Mason-Dixon Line in the Constitution which I 
have never found. 

We know what the policy is. tt -d i. 

Dr. Whitmer. I think in a legal sense this is true, Senator Hart. But 
I would also point out that it is very difficult today for a board of 
education, faced with whatever problems it is faced with in terms of 
the minorities of a school district, to know exactly what ^idelmes it 
should follow to identify itself with and follow through the Schwann 
decision. It is very difficult. 

Senator Hart. That we do understand. 

Dr. Whitmer. This was my point. 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Thank you. ' 

CoMMUNmr Opposition Based on Safety 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

I j ust wanted to ask one more question. 

There is a group, of course, in your commimity strongly opposed to 
the implementation of the court order, and its key argument seems to 
be that there is so much violence in the schools, it has ris^ so dramati- 
cally, that it is unsafe for children to be students in the Pontiac school 
svstGin. 

Do you regard those statements as being an exaggeration, and, if so, 
would you describe how you deal with that claim ? 
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Dr. WnmiER I do regard tliose statements as an exaggeration. We 
recognize tliat there has been, especially during the first month of the 
school year, an increase in the number of altercations among students 
and incidents of this kind. 

But we do not, or I should say, I do not believe that the safety, the 
^neral safety as mcluded in the statement you made and the state- 
ment made by the National Action Group, is jeopardized to the extent 
tliat the remedies they have offered, closing down the schools or more 
policy in the schools, are justified. 

very candid to recognize the problems that 
existed, but to draw the conclusion from the evidence we have to sav 
the schools arc not safe and these other drastic measuies should be 
taken, ai’e not warra^ited by the facts in my opinion. 

Now, I should point out that it is most difficult to get facts. We col- 
lect reports from the schools on all incidents, and these are available 
for study by the board of education, for the press, it is not hidden 
mrormation, yet people will say there are other things you don’t know 
about, and, of course, this may be true. 

So this is one of the areas you have trouble with. We get reports 
f roin the Pontiac Police Department of school-related criminal offenses 
and they include in those things that happen when school is out, during 
the time children are going home, and before school starts, during the 
time the children are going to school, and they include offenses that 
occur at the service building, when people picketed the buses and ar- 
rests were made. 

Those were all in their reports. And, of course, when you compare 
those figures this year with last year, you have no comparable situation 
last year, ^u didn t have people reporting things last year as they are 
this year. You didn’t have arrests at the service building last year as 
yc’T ^.0 this voar. ^ 

i ou didn t have pickets last year. So to iust look at those figures and 
^t .an ii'.ference that inside the schools there is a degree of ^dolence 
tha n.ikes them unsafe is, in my opinion, completely erroneous. 



Difficulties of Transportation- Program 

• MoNDAnE. Another argument is that the amount of busing 

IS burdensome, if children have to ride the buses for such a long periM 
it detracts from education. 

Would you comment on how you see that issue ? 

Dr. Whitmer. The children are handicapped in one sense in that 
they are not as free to particijiate in afterschool activities and it is 
much more difficult to maintain afterschool activities than it had 
been when we were operating the neighborhood school, because on that 
^ children just walked home when the activity was over. 

Now, there has to be a second transportation line set up, and the 
children have to leave the school at the time the bus leaves, not when 
the activity is over. 

So it has handicapped them in that way. 

As far as we know, the longest run is about 6 or 61^ miles, and inas- 
much as Pontiac is a fairly compact school district, the child might 
spend as long as an hour on the bus and waiting for the bus and getting 
home from the bus stop. 

Senator Mondau:. Would that be a standard period — 1 hour? 
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Dr. Whitmer. No, I would say that is po^ibly the longest ti^, 
unless the child lives out of the township and has a ^istanc^ problem. 

Senator MoNDAns. Do you. have ^ ^ 

what the average time and distance is i.or childien riding . I y 5 

I think it would be helpful. 

Distance and Traveeino Time 

l^r Tjact T can comment on that, Senator. , . . . 

The greatest distance for an elementary child, ^ 

FZ®a jmior high scl,ool child, the greatest distance is 5 miles and 

%rrK2^amtai'?on school-to-school basing There area few 
caif^ierf children wei-e bused to the home school last year, and are 
stm buid to in. the vicinity of the home school and that 

^^^tThT^Sist^ces'^'csulting from the integration plan are those I 

^^Senator Mondale. What is the average time spent on the bus, do 

^°Mr^Lrd. The busing plan was set up with an obj^ti^ ‘r bSi^f 
no child spend more than 30 minutes 

not more than 25 exceptions to that, unless in those situations where 
cMlSr were bused to a school last year, and that might be added 
oXthe busing time that resulted from the mte^tion plan. 

^enZr What about safety and 

Mr Lacy There arc problems on the buses; and there are some 
bu^s tlmt have adults rising on them. The children are ^de^^^^^ 
vision of professional persons and/or lay persons w^n th^ a 
rig for the buTat a school and after t&ey depart from the bus at a 

Senator MoNDAp. Is safety and discipline a big problem on the 

lIcy"! that there is an 

in terms of the general kinds of problems we have had in bhe 
district. We have always had some problems with discipline of 

problems of behavior are decreasing rapidly. 

Senator Mondale. Decreasing rapidly . 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. t» to 

Pkeviotts Busing 

Senator Mondale. How much was spent by the school district for 
busing last year 

Mr. Lacy. I don’t have that figure. 

Senator Mondale. How many buses did you have. t rimn’i 

Mrs About 60 is the figure that sticks m my mind. I dont 
know precisely. 
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Senator Mondale. Appi’oximately how many students were bused 
last year ? 

Ml-. Lacy. We had approximately 3,200 students bused last year. 
Senator Moxdale. 3,200 ? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moxdaee. Were some of those bused to elementary schools? 
Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

SentUor Moxdale. Were there any protests against that last year? 

^ aware of protests regarding those students that 

were being bused. Most of them that were bused came from outside 
the city of Pontiac. 

There has been a certain amount of dissatisfaction regarding stu- 
dents that were not bused, and there have been petitions, the board of 
education has been encouraged to bus students that were not bused 
within the city. 

Senator Moxdale. You mean there \vere some families who wanted 
their children to be bused and they were not bused ? That is the kind of 
criticism you have had in the past ? 

Mr. Lacy. That is my undei-standing. 

Senator Mondale. So when they picket against busing, it is certain 
kinds of busi^ apparently that they have in mind, not all busing. 

^ Mr. Lacy. I agree wth that. I have Jived through school consoTida- 
tion programs. It is my opinion that busing becomes very unpopular 
and becomes, in the minds of people, bad for children when it is as- 
sociated with something that parents object to. 

Senator Mondale. And they direct the objection at the bus rather 
than, sometimes, the thing that is really bothe. ing them. 

Mr. Lacy. That is my pei-sonal feeling. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. 

Our next witn^ is Mr. Irwin, president of the school board. 
Mr. Irwin, will you proceed? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN K. lEWIN, PEESIDENT, PONTIAC SCHOOL 

BOAED 

Mr. InwiN. Gentlemen, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has, within the last 30 days by the unanimous vote of its seven remain- 
ing members, refused to hear the appeal of the Pontiac Board of 
itoucation from the order of the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
^rming the judgment of the Federal District Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan Southei-n Division. 

The District Court in February of 1970 issued its opinion and 
order niming the school board guilty of de jure segregation. The 
District Court lield that tlie boara had the duty to affirmatively inte- 
grate the system aud found that during the 10-year period prior to 
the suit, the board had so located its schools so as to further, rather 
than to reduce, segregation of the races. 

^ a part of its order, the District Court requii*ed the board to 
suomit a plan, or plans to con*ect the condition of segregation that 
it loiind. Through its administration, the board subsequently sub- 
mitted two plans. 

The first, a “freedom of choice^^ plan was summarily rejected by 
the court while the second, which called for substantial busing within 
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the district, and an abandonment of the neighborhood concept, was 

adoi)ted by the court. . . i. 

With some amendments this plan is in effect at the present time. 
In o-eneral, the plan in effect provides that all kindergarten childi’en 
still go to neighborhood schools. In the other elementary grades, 
schools are racially paired and all children in the paired schools attend 
<n'ades one through three inclusive or giades four through six inchn 
sive eithei' in the neighborhood school or are bused to the paired 

Pontiac School District has six junior high or middle schools, three 
of which have been assigned to the west side of the district, and three 

to the east side. ... . , ,, j 

One school on each side of the district is assigned all 7th grade 
students, one school receives all 8th grade students, and the third 
receives all 9th grade students. There are two high schools in the 
district and board action, fi-om time to time, has caused these schools 
to substantially reflect the racial balance of the district and, there- 
fore, they are operated in approximately the same manner as piior 

to the coiii’t order. . ^ £ 

Thirty years ago Pontiac School District was the hub of an area 
which included not only the city of Pontiac but at least the six sur- 
rounding townships of Waterford, Bloomfield, West Blo^held, 
Orion, Pontiac, and Avon. At that time, Pontiac School District 
received high school students from all of these areas on a tuiuon 
basis and some students from some of these areas in other grades, 
depending on the development of the various township school system^ 
As the years passed the townships have grown in population much 
faster than the city and now, all of the above townships have their 
own schools from kindergarten through 12th grade. 

It cannot be said, however, that these townships have a ‘ neighbor- 
hood” school system if the word “neighborhood” means living withm 
walking distance from the school as each of the named school disti icts 
operates a fleet of buses and each school day transports a large p^- 
centage of their students’. The operation of the school buses in the 
various townships is financed largely through state assistance. 

In the Pontiac School District, as is probably true of every school 
district within the United States, in order to provide buildings, sup- 
plies proper administration and teachers and have them available 
where and when necessary, the administration has for many years been 
making student projections based, among other thmgs, on the yearly 
census of 5-year-olds and on the experience of the past. 

In other years these projections have been extremely accurate w to 
both the number and location of students. Beginning with the school 
year commencing^September 1970, the projections have not prwra to 
’be accurate. The Pontiac School District was approximately 1,000 stu- 
dents below the projected enrollment for September 1970, aim in oep- 
tember 1971, the district was approximately 2,700 students below the 

projected enrollment. „ ^ .j. j 4 .i„oo 

For the most part, this drop in enrollment was a white student loffi. 
As far as is known, some of these studente were sent to private schwis, 
mostly parochial schools, while in other cases; the students and their 

parents moved to the surrounding townships. I' 

Published information indicates that the city of Pontiac has a recial 
mix of approximately 70-percent white and 30-percent black in a toal 
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population of approximately 80,000 people. The sehool district of the 
city of Pontiac has almost double the geographical areas of the city 
and that area outside the city has a population of approximate!}- 
60,000. 

Almost all of the ponu’ation living outside the citv is white. In the 
school year commencing September 1971, the school population was 
over 36-percent black, an increase of over 4 percent from the Septem- 
ber 1970 figures. 

Under the order of the Federal District Court, the integration plan 
was to operate so that in each of the schools of the district there should 
be no less than 20- and no more than 40-percent black children. It is 
my opinion that, if the trend of the last 2 years continues for 1 more 
year, the district will be imable to comply with the order. 

Won the Battle — ^Lost the War 

If the information contained in the preceding paragraph is correct, 
or substantially so ; and, if the purpose of the Pontiac branch of the 
NAACP in instituting their action against the Pontiac Board of Edu- 
cation was to integrate the district; then, in my opinion, while the 
NAACP may have won a battle they have lost the war because the 
district will, within less than 10 years if the trend indicated above con- 
tinues, be a segregated, black district. 

Following the February 1970 order of the Federal District Judge to 
integrate the Pontiac School District, the Pontiac area witnessed a 
great deal of white-organized and semiorganized opposition to the 
Court order. The center of the organized effort was in the north side of 
the city and began with a group calling themselves the “Concerned 
Parents.” 

Various factions within the group became dissatisfied ^d in the 
spring of 1971 a new group known as the Northside Action Group 
emerged. This group has, since its organization, broadened its scope 
and now calls itself National Action Group or NAG. National pub- 
lications have referred to Pontiac as a “blue-collar, industrial town” 
and certainly the area is one of the strongholds of the UAW. 

NAG has used many of the union devises to put pressure on the 
board and to gain publicity for itself. As the September 1971 school 
year began, NAG commenced mass picketing of the school bus depot 
and of various northside schools. Attempts were made to disrupt bus 
schedules by stalling private autos in front of buses, walking in the 
path of buses and otherwise. 

In fact, the publicly announced goal of NAG was to bankrupt 
the district. Bankruptcy was to be accomplished by taking advantage 
of the fact that Pontiac School District is financed approximately 
one-third by State aid and that State aid is based in part on enroll- 
ment figures. . . 

Michigan has a compulsory attendance law which requires each 
school district within the State to furnish a place for all of the 
district’s children from the first through the 12th grade. 

State aid is calculated on the basis of student enrollment on the 
4th Friday of the school year and for the 1971-72 school year the 
variable portion had been calculated to be approximately, $205 per 
student. 
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By a reduction in the number of students through the 4th 
of the school year, the State aid money would be lost to the distiict 
and yet the district would be rewired to educate tl^m. 

Accordingly, NAG called for a boycott. As stated before, the 
suffered a drop of approximately 2,700 students below the enrollment 
of the prior year and Pontiac school system stands to lose appiox - 

naatelv $553,500 in State oid. . . • 

TOen it became obvious that because of provisions in the distiict s 

contract with its teachers, because^ of some Federal aid an^ 
of possible revisions in the State s “count date that the NAG y 
would not in itself bankrupt the district the boycott was called o 
only to be reinstated shortly thereafter. The second student boycott 
was^ called because of allegations by NAG that *^ '0 <iistrict was ^ 
or unwilling to cope with violence in the schools and to guaiantee 

the^saMy of moneywise, of 

are found in the fact that to qualify a day as one of da^ 

required in order to receive State aid, attendance must equal 70 pei 
cent or better. Following the reinstitution of the ^ycott, them has 
been one day, the first day, when attendance has faBen. below 
quired 70 percent. 

Amendment To Prohibit Forced Busing 

In the Pontiac area much has been heard concerning a proposed 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution which would prohibit foiced 
busing of students.” It is my opinion that even the conside^tion of 
such an amendment causes, and will continue to cause, a tiiglit ot 
white families from the district to the adjacent areas. The local news- 
paper carried a study that stated that, on the average, a coi^titutional 
amendment takes approximately 7 years betw^ the time of its 
proposal and the time it becomes a part of the , -p.- 

^ As suggested previously m this statement, the Pontiac Sclmol U 
trict could be veiy well resegregated or substantially resegregated by 

^^^In^considering the problem of integration in schools, it appro 
to me that, although a peroon may refer to himself as a liberal if 
that person is also educated and, particularly, if he receives ^o - 
average income, integration of the races, at least insofar as thatpei- 
son’s mvi children are concerned means “their attendance at a school 
where the white-black ratio is no greater than 80-percent white iind 
20-percent black, where the whites in attendance come frorn famili^ 
similarly situated income-wise and where the blacks in attendance 
come from families which are either <^lso almve-averap mcom^^^ 
in the alternative, are highly motivated scholarship-type studeiifr. 

Integration “Pontiac style” does not meet thm defmitiqn in ratio, in 
ecScs or in motivation. White middle-class parents m areiis such 
as Pontiac are frustrated by the prospects of lowered educational 
standards due to the costs of the court-order^ program and a future 
black segregated system being substituted for the 
white segreirated system. Those parente, white or black, with the 
economic ability will, then, either move from the district or send their 
children to private schools. 
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It is my opinion that if Pontiac School District is to remain an 
educationally desirable place to live both the State and the Federal 
Goyernment must both require through statutes and through a restruc- 
turing of financial aid that the various school districts in the area are 
merged into a district covering an area large enough so that in almost 
every case a peieon would live and work in the same district. 

Students within the enlarged district could then be racially balanced 
over the entire district by the use of financial incentives, by con- 
struction of State- or Federal-funded housing, by busing or otherwise. 

In addition, it is necessary that we as a people decide whether or 
not we really support the public school system as opposed to the pri- 
vate or parochial school system and, if we do, aid to private and 
parochial schools should beentirely eliminated. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Irwin, are you an attorney? 

Mr. ImviN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mondale. As I understand it, the Burger Court has spoken 
several times now, not just in the Pontiac case of late, but on several 
different occasions ; and it is now finding discrimination in Northern 
cities as well as the traditional dual school systems of the South. 

And it seems to be saying that where discrimination is found, the 
school district must eliminate it, and where busing is required, the dis- 
trict must resort to busing as one of the instrumoits for doing so. Is 
that your underetanding of the law ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, that is what the court said. 

Senator Mondale. Now, would vou say then that any policy you 
pursue must be consistent with that legal principle? 

Mr. Irwin. I agreed with what Senator Hart said awhile ago, that 
if a court finds de jure segregation, this is contrary to the provisions 
of the 14th amendment, as it applied to the States. I think I am also 
suggesting that historically at least, while there might have been 
segregation, if it was de facto segregation, the court did not interfere 
with it. 

Court Goes Out of Its Way 

And I think what I am saying is that in our particular case the 
District Court went out of its way to find de jure segregation, when 
it probably was de facto segregation. 

Senator Mondale. But the Sixth Circuit agreed with the District 
Court, not with you. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, the Sixth Circuit did. The Sixth Circuit didn’t 
take any other testimony, you understand. 

Senator Mondale. Ydu are a lawyer, what do they do on appeal ? 
Have you ever heard of a Circuit Court taking independent testimony ? 

Mr. Irwin. No. 

Senator Mondale. Then why should they ? And the Supreme Court 
denied the appeal. Now, what I think we are seeing here are several 
other Northern districts— San Francisco; South Holland; Illinois, and 
several others — where the courts are finding official discrimination in 
environments which don’t fit the classic dual school systems of the 
South. 

And where they find that — then they issue remedies to eliminate 
tliat discrimination, usually remedies similar to those issued in Pontiac. 

Isn’t that correct? 
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SeiiatoTMoNDAL^ Then as lawyers who believe in the 
we have a duty then to live within that order and try to make it work, 

^°Mr. Irwin. Yes. I don’t think I have suggested anything other than 

^^'Senator Mondale. I didn’t mean to suggest you said otherwise, as 

a matter of fact, your statement IS consistent. oai-oV.HQh 

I just wanted to get that. Because it seems to me if we Mtablish 
that ni-st point and if we believe in law in this countiv— the law is 
now about as well established as it could be; time and 
where discrimination is found in the school district, the courts have 
required that it be eliminated, it usually involve busmg. 

Now, then, as a matter of national policy, the qu^tion is . Do we 
pursue a course of massive resistance, interfering with and impeding 
the courtsTdo we try to change the Constitution ; or do we try to m^ake 
that work with a s^tof national and local 

assure quality education, sensitive and respectful integiation.s^^^^ 
of education in which children are not damaged, but m fact, do better, 
and try to create a school system which helps contribute to a somety 
where we understand each other and get away from some of the ugli 

ramifications of racism. p i.- i. 

In other words, isn’t it a question of which way we go ? 

Some people would raise the option of whether we are going to 
enforce the law. I think you and I agree that is not an option. 

MomfSThe is : Do we go on with a really strong 

national policy towari quality integrated 9 ^ 

back on some kind of . lational system of resistance? Isn t that it .; 

Mr. Irivin. I guess I don’t quite understand all you are saying. 
There is no question in my mind that once the court decides ^hat a 
system is a segregated de jure system and once the appeals are finis e , 
arto that SI, there is a Violation of the 14 th amentoent as it 
applierS 4e Stktes and at that point I certainly don’t advocate 

Violating the law. tt _i. o 

Senator Mondale. Senator Hart . -PuiLr 

Senator Hart. Mr. Irwin, would you develop a ^ 

if voii can, the suggestions you make as to what might be 
in avoiding the resegregation which you caution us is going to happen 

in Pontiac ? ^ rr 

Keversal of Resegregation Irend 

Mr.lRWiN.Ithinkithastohappenfast too. ^ ratio 

I am not sure that it can happen fast enough. W 1071 

chaniSd 5 percent from 1970 o^ing of the school year to 1971 
Among other things, I have suggested that the distnct should b 

^^'l^don’t think that Pontiac is big enough, 21,000 students— I dim t 
thLkdt is birenough to carry chfs, because it is too easy to get out 

°^Asf W suggested, the people who are affluent enough to get out 
will get out w^eithey decide that their children arent getting 
Sdff education they^eel they need to compete in this world. I think 

2-0 o 
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wliat the Federal Government has got to do is show some support for 
areas like Pontiac who have this problem. 

Because I don’t think wc can handle it by oui'selves. That is district- 
wise. I also think that when you have your Federal-funded programs, 
you are aiming youi’ programs to disadvantaged children mostly. 

Most of the money goes to disadvantaged children. I don’t knock 
that, but I am saying too that you ought to try and aim your programs 
for quality education ; in other words, you should make the money 
that goes to Pontiac or to Detroit go for a very complicated or high 
class science coui'se which would appeal to people, like youi'self, who 
have children or to my children and make it attractive for children 
of educated people and more allluent people, to have their children in 
that system. 

I think you ai'c failing in that. I think the States are failing in 
that. 

Now, I also suggested some housing, and that is another alternative 
to busing. I undei-stand they have done that some in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. In each part of Ann Arbor, they have had some Federal housing 
where they have moved in minority people to try and integrate the 
system, to get around busing. And that has been fairly successful, 
from what Ihear. 

I don’t have anything official on that. But I think if you are going 
to really help Pontiac, it has to come fast. 

_ Senator Hakt. And that means substantial Federal money pumped 
into the school district or districts that are under a court order and 
are attempting to comply with the i-equirements, hopefully eaimarked 
at least to the degree that some of it is required to be used to establish 
some aspect of the curricula that has appeal to the whole community. 

Mr. IinviN. That is right. 

Senator Hakt. And the introduction of Federal subsidized low- and 
moderate-income housing in communities heretofore largely white. Is 
that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Irwin. This is what they did in Ann Arbor. I don’t know that 
this would work for instance in Pontiac. The population now, because 
OX the open housing ordinanccj is mixed. But it did. seem to work in 
Ann Arbor. I don’t know if this would work in Pontiac. 

I know they did this in Ann Arbor. 

Senator Hart. And your final caution is that the pattern must 
change rapidly, otherwise it will be too late to revei'se tne resegrega- 
tion which you fear. . 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. I don’t know that 2 years makes a trend. But we 
lost 1,000 students one year and 2,700 the next year. 

Senator Hart. Th at is a trend. 

Would you add also the suggestion of enlarging the school districts ? 

QuALinr Education— Not Busustg — I s Issue 

Mr. Irwin. That is right; As I suggested, the State already financed 
busing for the to\ynships and I am kind of in agreement. I sense that 
the committee believes that this busing is kind of a red herring or a 
sham, and I think this may be true. 

I believe as Mr. Lacy aoes that it really isn’t the busing, people are 
being bused, and they have been bused, it isn’t really the busing. I 
think that right or wrong, people believe that they are not going to 
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have a quality education if they have a large percentage of black 
minority people in the districts. 

Senator Hart. I am sure that is true. And I can think of no more 
understandable concern. But there is the obligation that the Consti- 
tution establishes, which as lawyers you and I would agree, overrides. 
That is our problem. 

Do you agree? •, i. j j 

]\Xr. Irwin. Th© obligation — you m6an th© 14th am©ndin©nt 5 and d© 
jure segregation ? Certainly, I think we have to follow the Constitution, 
absolutely. 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. _ t i. u 

I should explain, I am not a member of this committee, I am here by 
the courtesy of Senator Mondale. But I can think even with a Su- 
preme Court nomination going — I can think of nothing more com- 
pelling for me at any rate to spend as much time as I can listening to 
this Michigan testimony. 

Mr. Irwin. I appreciate your being here. Senator, and 1 am sure the 
other people from Pontiac do, too. 

Senator Mondale. Congressman Conyers? 

Mr. Conyers. I should explain that I am neither a member of this 
committee nor a member of the Senate. Nevertheless, I am impressed 
with the sincerity of your testimony. . 

And I would ask you, don’t you see this controversy against the 
backdrop of history? We are talking about the question of the rela- 
tionship of the races as pertaining to our public education system. 
is obviously combining two extremely scientific questions into one ball 
of wax an^ attempting to resolve both of them. And, of course, there 
are going to be the passions of the moment demonstrated. 

Obviously there will be a certain amount of friction and clearly 
there will be confusion in the interpretation and enfoixiement of our 

national policy. . n n j 

Unfortunately the poor in our society are usually called upon to 
make the classic sacrifice first. I suppose in this situation of resolvii^ 
racial imbalance, as you suggest in your statement, that is going to be 

the case here as well. , , 

But as I see it, we are moving toward a resolution of a problem that 
is perhaps inescapable from the backdrop of American history. 

iSon’t you agr©© that w© hav© almost run out of tim©, court d©cisions 
and rationalizations. We now have reached a point ^here in scliool 
district after school district across this nation, court litigation has had 

ultimately the same result. ^ , i. ui 

So the question that we are really f acmg is how do we get reasonable 
people in positions of leadership in the school systems, m the com- 
munity, in the government, to intelligently resolve this problem m the 

best manner that we can ? x. i.v i. j 

Does that not seem to be the spirit in which we come together today 

in this committee and you come from Pontiac ? 



Local vs. National Concerns 

Mr Irwin. Mr. Conyers, I recognize that as a Member of Congress 
vou have a duty to the Nation and are looking at this not only repre- 
senting yvour district, from which you were elected, but the Nation as a 

whole. 
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responsibility is to the Pontiac Board of Education, the city of 
Pontiac, the Pontiac School District, it is a much narrower responsi- 
bility. But as a parent, I have a duty, it seems to me, and the onliga- 
tion, almost, to ^e to it that when my children graduate, tliey are aole 
to compete in this society as best I can have them compete. 

Now, you can have all of the theories in the world, and we may be 
inoving to a utopia, but my children are going to be graduating within 
the next 4 or 5 years and I can’t wait for 10 years until the utopia 
comes ; I must ha^'^e them in a system which is good now. 

And if Pontiac deteriorates, as a pai-ent, I can’t have that. This is 
the way I think parents feel. And although looking at it nationwide, I 
can see there is a different viewpoint. 

Mr. Conyers. \Vell, superior education is both of our concern, if you 
^ggest that 0111 - viewpoints are different, need they bo incompatible? 
That IS to say, the problem and the hope that you express for your 
children, I am sure, resides in the hearts and minds of every black 
parent m the Pontiac area as well. 

And they seek just as earnestly those same objectives. Since those 
are your objectives and those are the objectives of black parents, and 
I pi'GSume hopefully are the national objectives of foe Congress 
and this Government, can we not fashion them all together even more 
quickly? Having established a national statement on uiis subject of the 
rac(^ and the public schools, cannot we fuse all of these desires into 
one. I don’t see where there necessarily has to be any contradiction. 

I am not saying that things won’t be better later on, but the fact 
still remains ; that even before the Brown versus Boa/rd of Educdtiou 
case of 1954 that a youngster, regardless of his color, caimot receive 
a quality education in the true sense of the word if he is indeed sent 
to a separate school. 

He grows up deficient. And.it seems to me that perhaps with a fair 
analysis of the problems, and without trying to denigrate the feelings 
of parents who want their children to have the best education available, 
we can fuse these goals, and they need not be contradictory. 

Mr. Irwin. I don’t think they are contradictory, Mr. Conyei-s, except 
that you said that Brown vei-sus Board of Education held that a black 
child could not receive a quality education in a separate or segregated 
system. And this was the holding of the court. 

Mr. Conyers. They said a white child can’t receive it. They said 
black and white children. 

Mr. Irwin. I agree. 

Kesegregation Will Develop 

But my point was in the city of Pontiac, if this trend continues, 
we are going to have a resegregated system and unless we get some 
help from somebody somewhere, outside of this system, outside of the 
Pontiac system, and I am not telling you that I have the answer, Ite- 
cause I don’t have all of the answers, I have made a couple of 
suggestions. 

But it will become segregated. 

Mr. Conyers. I share that fear Avith you. We know that you need 
help. I think there is an immediate urgency across the Nation for 
districts that want to take the stops foat are now required.; 

I think that evei-yone who discusses this subject in this committee 
today would unequivocably ^ppprt increased Federal aid for the 
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specific purposes of assisting in desegregation efforts of the school 
districts. , . . . 

I am working right now' on the consideration of the attitudes in- 
volved, because you know that this is going to be just as imjxirtant. 
Money alone isn’t going to do the wiiole job. We have got to agree 
outside of this room in much more depth of commitment that the 
desii-es of black i>arents and white imrents ai-c I'eally one and the same, 
that the national puqiose is to not just to integrate the schools, but 
that ultimately this first step will lead toward an increased quality of 

education. . , • 

But to get there, it seems implicit that the only way an which we 
arc going to do that is that we all be^n to say that everybody is going 
to be the iieneficiary or victim of the situation in the school system, and 
in this manner then, we all ivill begin to move along together. 

Don’t you see that the black parent who is just as equally motavated 
as you, is in a far inferior position and is supporting a system that is 
without reservation guaranteeing to his child a very unpleasant and 
inadequate kind of prepaiation for future life ? 

Mr. IitwiN. I agree with you that black or wdiite parents want the 
very best for their children and they will take steps, whatever steps 
they are able to take, financially or otherwise, to see that they get it 

I have suggested some things that we might do. • 

Mr. Conyers. Of course, there are a number of other decisions that 
begin to -suggest that we are going to have to broaden the concept of 
what is a school district, and we are going to have to consider intercity, 
intercounty busing, to prevent the kind of resegregation that you 

suggested. . „ ■, -i j- 2. ■ i. 

I have heard already that the notion of a bigger school district 

geographically would probably help rcsolve that problem. 

But I keep thinking of what Joe Louis said many years ago m the 
ring. This I think is beginning to have some meaning for us here in 

this room, “you can run, but you can’t hide.” ' , ■ . ,, , 

And actually the whole housing situation is really the Achilles h®®f 
in this problem. If we coiild rebate houses, obviously we wouldn t 

have to worry about relocating childrcn. 

So in the Digger context, the flight to the suburbs is now gettmg to 
be less and less rewaiding. We must also take into consideration some 
of the implications of your very ^st sentence, that we have got to re- 
examine some of the great subsidies that are going to private and 
parochial schools which may in effect be rewarding people for leaving 

the public school systems, whatever their motive. 

I think you have given us a great deal of food for thought and; i am 
personally grateful for your testimony here. 

Mr. Irwix. Thank you. 

SenatorMoxDALE. I have just one question. • t,- vi. 

And we have two further witness^ this morning. Bight now in 
Pontiac, do you believe that your children can attend the schools to 
which they are assigned and 1 eceive a quality education ? 

Can Receive Quality Education 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, I think I supplemented it at home. I have four 
children in Pontiac schools ; two in Central High School ; one in Jeffer- 
son and one in WliitHeld. I think they are gettmg a quality education. 
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As Dr. ^iitmer suggested, I tliink we ought to try our very best 
to yemstitute more vocal music m the elementary grades, get the bands 
ping again in the elenientary grades, because I think these things add 
to the quality of education, and we don’t have money to. 

1 think so, I have my children there, and I think that speaks louder 
than words. ^ 

Spator Mondale. I am often asked, what is the tipping point? 

Mr. Ikwin. I don t knmy ; I don’t think I will know until it happens. 

Senator Mondale. I think we have found in this committee that it 
ppends on the quality of the local leadership. If they are in there 

hSf fL ? people-take Berkeley, which is unusual, 

but that IS 50-50, and they had very little flight at all. 

, . 1,®^ have been several other communities with high percentages 
which have integi-ated, where it seems to be working rather well and 
some of tliem in the Deep South. But in any event, right now it is 
pur opinion thp tp citizens of Pontiac ca.n safely send their children 
schools and receive a quality education? 

Mr. InwiN. I do send my children t/j the public schools. I think 
every parent is apprehensive. l aintoo. But 

Spator Mondale. I know there is the anxiety. But right now- 
'M-i\ Trwtx. T?lorVlf, T 



schook ^ sending four children to the Pontiac public 

Senator Mondale. And you can say to the citizens that they are 
edu^tio ^ quality education in Pontiac, a competitive 

Mr. InrviN. I think they are. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for coming here. We ap- 
preciate your fhieand candid statements. 

Our next witness is Mi's. Robert Anderson, president of the PTA 
Council. 



STATEMENT OF MRS. ROBERT C. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, PTA 
COUNCIL, PONTIAC, MICH. 

Mrs. Andehson. Honorable Senators and fellow Americans, it is my 

representing the office of the president of 
the PTA Council and thank you for inviting me. 

Senator Mondale. We are delighted to have you here. 

Mrs. Anderson. The Honorable Damon Keith gave an assignment 
to Pontiac to integrate our six all-black schools by the opening day 
of school on September 7, 1971. j i b j 

The PTA Council organized a “Let’s Make It Work” campaign to 
cooperate with our very sincere and capable superintendent, Dr. Dana 
Whitmer, who made a plea to the public to support the school’s im- 
plementation of the integration plan. 

Our purpose was to present a positive attitude. Since the PTA rep- 
resented people who strongly opposed busing, those who strongly 
favored busing and those who were indifferent, we bypassed the bus- 
ing issue and made our campaign one of encouraging parents to obey 
the law and help to make the transition as sniooth as \ve could for the 
welfare and safety of all children in the Pontiac School District when 
school opened. 
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10-PoiNT Campaign To Support Integration Plan 

Our campaign committee chose 10 steps to stren^hen our campaign ; 

1. A definitive low-key campaign was decided to be the most 
effective way we could best accomplish our purpose. PTA people 
all over the city reasoned with neighbors and friends and ex- 

‘’’fA^X'’^xptoing'lr “obe, the law” posMon and 

asking for endorsement and promotion of our Let s Make it 
Work” campaign was sent to all service clubs, community groups 

and clergy organizations in Pontiac. , ,, , i « • 4. j 

3. Pencils with smiling faces and “Let’s Make It Work printed 

11 them were distributed oy PTA membere. *.1, 

4 A resolution was sent to the City Commission asking then 
approval of the Mayor’s proclaiming the opening week of school 

as “Let’s Make It Work” week in Pontiac. 

5. The painting of a traditional sign used in Pontiac by vario^ 
groups was paid for by our campaign funds and hung across the 
business section of Pontiac during the opening week of school with 

“Let’s Make It Work” in red letters. . 

6. Sixtv-second spot announcements by Pontiac citizens asking 
parents and students to join our “Let’s Make It Work campaign 
were played over WPON, our local radio station, for 2 weeks prior 

to the opening of school. . n „ 

7. PTA members served on the Pontiac Urban Coalition 
Speaker’s Bureau stressing the positive approach to the mtegra- 

Council sponsored six meetings held the last week in 
August in the six junior high schools informing the parents about 
all aetails of the integration plan. Two teams of school admm- 
istrators comprised of the superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent, directors of personnel, transportation and Federal 
funding and the business mpager gave a presentation, followed 
by a question and answer period, - r. 4. . v,^i 

■^9. A black and white PTA member, one from the h^t school 
and one from the incoming school, were asked to be hosts and 
hostesses the ojieiiing day ot school to greet parents in el^ementary 
and junior high schools. The two senior schools were not involved 

mthe^sujg.^ds members vohmteered to ride buses, to 

monitor halls, playgrounds, lunchrooms and bus stops. Some were 

paid. Many were not • ' , ^ 

I am so very proud of these wonderful PTA people and the citizens 
)f Pontiac wlio planned, talked, encouraged, reasoned, prayed and 
vorked diligently to make the opening day of school a safe one for all 
diildren who rode school buses across Pontiac from one section to the 

That^cmSing ^ school was a scene of contrast in human emo- 
uons Most all schools, particularly in the black cominunity, enjoyed a 
Kap^y, kind attitude exchanged between students, parents and 
administrators. 
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Hatred Ran Rampant 

Hatred ran rampant in tlie northern section of Pontiac at several 
schools as bus loads of 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade black students arrived to 
be met by white pickets. This same attitude was demonstrated as older 
black elementary and junior high students arrived at their schools. It 
was very evident that those pickets were not antibusing but antiblack. 
Inen there were also incidents of antibusing pickets hurling unkind, 
uncouth remarks at their neighborhood children as they got on the 
buses to go to their new schools. 

Many PTA members went to the troubled schools to assist in any 
way they were needed. We had some unfortunate incidents. With a 
crowd 01 angry, taunting parents outside the schools making certain 
with their signs and remarks that the black children understood they 
were not welcome at their newly assigned schools, naturally some of 

these black children reacted. 

Senator Mondale. Are you saying the picketers contributed to the 
very violence of which they complained ? 

Mrs. Anderson. Definitely. 

Some of our PTA people continued faithfully to monitor halls and 
ta^ ^ (ji troubled students for even a month after school began. 

Our ‘LePs Make It Work” campaign was greatly assisted by the 
Concerned Clergy and Social Workers in Pontiac. Forty-five ministers 
encouraged Pontiac citizens for the two Sundays prior to the opening 
of school to remain calm and obey the law. These same men rode the 
buses, stood in crowds of pickets and monitored halls. Their presence 
calmed somewhat an explosive situation. How we appreciated their 
dedication and time. 

The social workers followed the same procedure as the clergy that 
opening day of school with great effectiveness. We have taken further 
advantage of these fine people to assist us with a new PTA Council 
program to promote good community relations. This has already begun 
in one cluster of schools. 

_ The Council has planned to initiate this sharing of concerns and 
inter^ts of parents in all elementary and junior nigh schools. The 
social workers add a professional touch to the discussion. To them we 
are grateful. 

This chance for black and white parents to get acquainted and com- 
inunicate is an exciting, positive, pleasurable advantage to the integra- 
tion plan. I have seen and heard of so many wonderful heart-warming 
human interest situations since school began. It is a good healthy sign 
of changing attitudes for a unified Pontiac. 

PTA people are so very grateful to all school district personnel for 
the countless hours they have willingly spent to work out the multi- 
tudinous tasks of exceptional organization to prepare schools, pupils 
and personnel for the opening day of school. We are also grateful to 
all employees who work faithfully all year for the benefit of all chil- 
dren in the school district. 

Our Council has had the joy of presenting certificates of recognition 
for the dedication, protection, and interest given to all children, to 
administrators and principals in Septeinber and to school bus drivers 
in October. Secretaries will receive theirs in Novemter, with custo- 
dians, engineers, cafeteria workers, school crossing guards, clerks and 
consultants to follow each month throughout the school year. 
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The court’s decision to integrate our schools gave to us parents a 

challenge, a job and an opportunity. , , • n 

First, our challenge was to take this new situation and racially 
balance all schools for quality education. We have no precedent, no 
outline to follow. A\Tiat we do will be Pontiac’s answer and solution to 
a difficult but not impossible assignment. We can take this challen^ 
and through much planning, testing, studying and trying wo can reach 
the goal of integrated, schools and abetter community. . . , 

This school integration involvement is like a puzzle with a thousand 
pieces. All these pieces can fit together if we have the time, patience, 
interest and determination to solve this puzzle. 

Parents ILvve Critical Job 

We parents have a critical job to do. Each parent must honestly ask 
himself, “IVliat kind of parent am I?” “What kind of child character- 
building am I doing with my teaching and actions ?” 

Since each day we are molding our children, pur attitudes and the 
opinions we express make a permanent impression on our childrens 
minds and a lasting influence on their thinking and lives. 

We must obey the law. How can we demand our children to be good 
American citizens if we do not set the prime example ourselves .- 
We must have an impartial attitude toward all races and accept them 
as our equals. This is the only way we can teach our children to treat 
each person kindly and fairly, regardless of his skin color. 

This is a great opportimity for us to help improve the status ot man- 
kind We have a chance right now to dissolve some of the racial tensions 
by teaching our children to accept their Spanish-spealnng neighbor, 
their white neighbor, their black neighbor. We snouTd diligently teach 

our children to try to understand them. , 

The next generation is destined to have more tolerance if our children 
are taught to respect each race. This can be our asting con^ibution 
to the hVry of our grent Nation-to build solid stepping Jones of 
racial equality for our children to use to reach greater heights m this 

progress for generations to follow . i <« <.„ i.. 

The true spirit of Pontiac was seen by the thousands of parents who 
accepted the challenge of making integration work by working ^ 
at their job of being better parents so that all of Pontiac can benefit 

^^Tam thrSE witl/the positive results of our “Let’s Make It Work” 

^TntegmtTolv^ wS^ particularly well in the elemen- 

tary schools. This is where the success of i>®tter racial relations must 
begin in the early grades so children are conditioned to working^d 
pitying together and accepting each other for the person he rs. ms 
will eliminate tensions and confrontations at junior, high ^nd semor 
high when constructive foundations of racial acceptability have been 

Press printed for me ^ vou 
gentlemen could see, a full page article on one of our. exceptionally fin^ 
junior highs in Pontiac.* This is what you were veferrmg Jo, Senator 
“Students are sure we can make integration work. This talks of on 
of our fine junior high principals who had this philosophy, and one ot 
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our “Let’s Make It Work” programs, my sister and brother-in-law 
attended at the junior high this summer, and the principal said, “You 
]ust give me 2 weeks with your students and Jefferson will be the best 
junior high in the city.” 

On the opening day of school I attended the elementary school ad- 
]a^i^ to the junior high. Dr. Nails came over and we were chatting 
and I was saying how my sister wa.s impressed with his comments 
about It being the best junior high. This was 9 ;15. After school opened 
at 8 ;30. He came over and said everything is beautiful over here. You 
go back and tell your sister just give me 1 week and it will be the best 
] unior high in the city. 

My nephew called on Friday and I said how are things. Fine, Aunt 
Fran, no problems in Jeffeison Junior High. Jefferson is the best 
junior high in this city. 

This is the kind of attitude students will use to help make this all 
work. 

It is touching to see onr 6th-grade son a.ppreciating his new black 
and Mexican classmates and to listen to his fun experiences with them. 

It IS touching to wateli this kind, pei'sonable, black principal show 
special attention and interest in a white child who is vying for his 
attention. He shows no partiality and the children love him. 

It is touching to watch a black mother hug our son because he played 
a good football game with her son to win the game. 

It is touching to watch dedicated black and white teachers creating 
a j^easant atmosphere for learning academics and lessons in living. 

The inconvenience busing creates foi’ the parents and the extra time 
stiidents spend on the bus seem a very small price to paj^ to see, hope- 
nilly, our children mature into the type of American citizens that the 
drafters of our Constitution and the present interpreters of the Con- 
stitution must have envisioned when the y included and interpreted the 
provisions for equality. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Mondale. I think you answered my basic question. Your 
slogan is “Let’s Make it Work.” You say it is working. Wliat do you 
say in response to those who say it isn' t, whether it is the violence, the 
bus rides, whatever it is, how do you respond to that ? 

Mrs. Anderson. First of all, I feel that having been a teacher I 
know what goes on inside of the school and there are many times when 
students create situations. As. far as violence, goes, there have been 
things which have been of a violent natuie in school, but I don’t see any 
violence as far as every sch(w.>l having to have police in the school, that 
IS not necessary. 

, Not Violence— Difitctjlttes 

We also have police counselors in the high schools and they handle 
the situation very well there. I don’t accept that argument that we 
have so much violence in our schools, we don’t have violence in oUr 
schools, we have difficulties, but certainly not violence. 

Senator Mondale. It was suggested, and this has happened in many 
jurisdictions, that there will be white flight and in a few years you will 
have an all-black school system again. 

Is that likely or not ? 

Mrs. Anderson. There have been white people who have moved, 
there is no doubt about that. And the statistics indicate that. But I feel 
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in Pontiac, and I am very proud of our city, I feel there are people 
who are willing to stay in Pontiac, to help the situation as far as what 
we are doing right now'. And I feel very frankly, we have two 
daughters who ai*e in high school, one in each high school 
boundary line was changed, and a son in the 6th grade and then we 
have a 4-year old. Our children have received an excellent education. 

I have upheld the Pontiac school district 100 percent because I have 
watched over the past, well, since 1948, our school district. We have an 
exceptionally fine school district and our children are receiving a very 

good education. ,, , , , j • i.i. 

Senator Mondale. You don’t believe that has changed since the 

court order? , , , ,, • 

Mrs. Anderson. I know we haven’t the money for mien things as 
physical education, librarians, band, this kind of thing. But right now^ 
if we don’t have the money to do that, I do not see that the quality of 
education has been lessened because of these few extras that we have 

As far as the teachers in our system, giving children quality educa- 
tion, we have that kind of quality education. But of course when you 
take money away from programs, it lessens the program. Hut 1 am a 
very staunch supporter of our school district and our school system. 
We have a good school system in Pontiac. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. . - 

Senator Hart? .• 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much. No questions. 

Senator Mondale. Congressman Conyers? j 

Mr. Conyers. I think it is important that we understand the atti- 
tudes that the citizens bring to this subject. I was imagining how little 
difficulty we would have throughout the country if we had more people 
that professed your attitude. That leads me to this question : Have you 
always been of this persuasion? Is this a view that was developed or 
was it the experience of integrating the schools that gave you the point 
of view and outlook that you have expressed so well here today ? 

Mrs. Anderson. No, I haven’t acquired this just over the summer, 
no. You know, I worked with black people and white people, througli 
PTA. This is a wonderful thing about PTA, you don’t see color, you 
see parents who are interested in one thing, their children, all over the 
city of Pontiac, not just in their little schools. But this is the thing that 
to me has been most rewarding, is learning to Imow black people 
through PTA work for many, many years, and without this kind of 
experience, I think it is difficult for white people to accept many of the 
things, if they don’t have a good appreciation of a real good black 

friend and many good working people. , 

And since I have had the wonderful opportunity to work with many 
black iieople, I see no problem at all, and I arn sorry that many white 
parents see such a terrific problem in taking their children to help the 
situation a little bit. If black parents say their children are not reviv- 
ing a quality education, maybe they are talking about the fact that 
they want white and black ideas, attitudes, interchanged, mybe that 
is what they are talking about. If we never have a chance for inter- 
change, maybe it is a better education to learn to know grou^ of peo- 
ple than it is sometimes to learn everything out of a page of a book. 

Mr. Conyers. That leads to one final question. 

f243 
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Have you witnessed any parents, who did not initially share the 
attitudes that you have, who have benefitted by this exiJerience? Has 
this been humanizing for those who have come through this integra- 
tion experience ? 

Many Attitudes Have Changed 



Ml’S. Anderson. There' are many people who had decidedly gone the 
opposite side. Many PTA jMJople were all done, almost, with PTA, had 
decided they wanted no part of this. But we bypassed busing, because 
this is the hot issue. But when they realized the fact that their children 
were not going to be hurt at all oy whatever little inconvenience this 
was, they changed their attitudes. Now we have some very effective 
people who, before, were not at all interested in “Let’s Make It Work,” 
but right now they are the best people we have, because son e of them 
can’t even reason with their own brothers and sistcre, who are keeping 
their children out of school, that this is the thing they should be doing. 
But at least they are helping to build an attitude ana an idea and they 
have done something beautifully within themselves to change an atti- 
tude and idea. If they can do that, that means their children may have 
a different attitude and there we go, that is the thing that is the basis 
of it all. 

Mr. Conyers. I think that is an extremely important consideration. 
The fact that even under the difficult and trying circumstances under 
which many of these situations have had to occur, that there is sub- 
stantive evidence that there are conversions, that there are reappraisals 
of long-he’d attitudes. Because it seems to me that unless there is evi- 
dence of that forthcoming, we are in trouble. That part of your testi- 
mony is extremely encouraging to me. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much for a most useful statement 
and for the fine work I underetand that you are doing in Pontiac. 

Our final witness this morning is Mr. Elbert Hatchett, president of 
the Pontiac chapter of the NAACP. 

STATEMENT OF ELBEET HATCHETT, PRESIDENT, PONTIAC 

CHAPTER, NAACP 

Mr. Hatchett. Good afternoon, gentlemen. 

My prepared statement is very short, and hopefully to the point. 

The following is a statement of my position regarding the subject 
matter of the Senate hearing. 

I he Pontiac School Board has intentionally utilized the power at its 
disposal to locate new schools and arrange boundaries in such a manner 
as to create and perpetuate segregation in the city of Pontiac. The 
board has used the neighborhood school concept as a disguise for the 
preservation and furtherance of segregated schools in the district. 

Teachers and principals have been admittedly assigned in the Pon- 
tiac School District on the basis of race. The racial imbalance as to 
faculty and administrative personnel in the Pontiac School District 
was glaring. Despite repeat^ policy pronouncements and resolutions 
passed by the board, spanning a period of over 20 years, segregation 
continued to be the rule in the Pontiac schools until the recent imple- 
mentation of the court-ordered desegregation plan. 
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Both Sides Eefuse To Yield 

Since thivt time, the Pontiac School Board has made eveiy effort 
to smoothly and effectively implement the coui’t-ordercd plan^ior inte* 
cration of the public schools. The board has been steadfast in its in* 
sistance upon absolute compliance with the court-ordered plan, despite 
widespread protest and demonstrations by a large segment of the 
white community. Violence has erupted in some cases, however, the 
court, the school board and counsel for both sides have refused to 

Now that all appellate remedies have been exhausted by the Pontiac 
School District, it appears as though those opposed to the integra- 
tion plan will be turning their efforts toward securing a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting busing under these circumstanc^. 

Senator AIondale. Thank you very much for a very short and to 
the point statement. 

Do you have children in the school system? 

Mr. Hatchett. Yes, I do. 

Senator Mondale. What years? . , . , , , , , j ■ 

Mr. Hatchett. I have one child in high school and one child in 

^^Sen^tor^M^NDALE. Where do they go to school, which schools? 

Mr Hatchett. My son goes to— he was assigned to the Crofoot 
Elementary School, but that school had l>een destroyed and they are 
building a new elementary school for Cvofoot, so he is being ^bused 
to Wisner School. He was assigned after the initial construction of 
the school to St. Fred’s School, which necessitated his being bused 

last year. . 

Senator Mondale. And your daughter goM where » , , , . . , ^ 

Mr. Hatchett. Pontiac Central High School, which is right up 

the street from my home. ^, 1 . u- i. 

Senator ^Iondale. Does your son who uses the bus object to it, 

complain about it? 

Mr. Hatchett. No, he doesn’t. 

Senator Mondale. How long docs he nde the bus? 

Mr. Hatchett. About 10 minutes. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you. 

Congressman Conyers? . , ^ ^ ^ i.u i. 

Mr. Conyers. It is my impression from your statement that you 
feel a great deal more could oe done to facilitate the integration of 

the Pontiac school system than is being done? 

Mr. Hatvhett. Well, yes. Congressman. I feel that Mrhaps more 
could be done, although I am not willing to cha^ at this time that 
the school board is not doing all it can do. I think much of the prob- 
lem relates to something that is perhaps not before this committee, 
but the manner in whicn law enforcement agencies in the area have 

addressed themselves to the problem. • 

Mr. Conyers. Do you agree with Mrs. Andorsonj the previous wit- 
ness, about the positive outlook on what is hapwning there? 

Mr. ILvrrmrrr. I am cautiously optimistic. I perhaps cannot say 
the things that she said with the enthusiasm that she said them. 1 do 
think there is hope and there is a chance, although there is also evi- 
dence of the fact that perhaps the Pontiac system will not survive 
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as a system that we liad hoped would come about tlii’ough the imple- 
mentation of the school oi dei-. 

.Mr. CoNYKRs. You mean that resegrefjation might occur? 

Mr. Hatchett. Tliat is a strong possibility. 

All’. CoxYERs. Could you give us some cxpiession of the point of 
view of the black parents? We ai-c so frequently saddled with Gallup 
polls that suggest that 47 percent of the black pai-ents don’t like 
busing either, foi’ example, and such statements as these. It is my 
feeling that nobody likes busing, that if any of us had a chance to 
decide whether we would send our children to a school that was within 
a few minutes walking distance or bus them we would all obviously 
make the same decision. 

Could you give us some inputs for the recoid as to what the attitude 
of black parents are on this whole sensitive subject ? 

Black Parexts’ Attitude 

Mr. Hatchett. Well, black people in the city of Pontiac arc some- 
what proud of the victoi’y we were able to achieve in the coui*t. Now 
they aix} certainly aware of the fact that the implementation of the 
busing order entailed an inconvenience to them and their childi’cn. 
But this is an inconvenience tlut they arc proud of and more tlian 
happy to bear, because they feel that the paramount consideration is 
equality of educational opportunity for their children. So they don’t 
mind at all putting their childi’en on the buses in order to — so at least 
they have a better chance of i*eceiying quality education that most 
of the white childivn had been i*eceiving prior to the implementation 
of the plan. 

I don’t think there is any significant body of black people in the 
city of Pontiac that have taken a contrary position. 

Air. CoxYERS. On the subject of violence, are not the black parents 
equally concerned about minimizing the violence as much as possible, 
especially in view of the fact that their childi'en might under the 
circumstances described be the subjects or victims of such violence? 

Mr. Hatchett. Yes, they are veiys very much concerned about the 
violence that has been visited upon their children, not only physical 
Violence, but violence that would take on the appearance ot having 
derogatory' names hurled at them by adult white people. They arc 
very much indignified by this experience they must expose their chil- 
divn to. They are sensitive in terms of physical violence also. 

But I think one thing that wo can bo truly proud of in the city of 
Pontiac 18 that most of the violence that has been at the hands of a'dult 
people, has been at the hands of white adult jieople. The black people 
have taken every measure to assure the white children that are being 
bused into the black school every safety that they can possibly afford 
They have not demonstrated, they have not picketed, they have not 
protested, they have not committed acts that would be designed and 
calculated to incense the children os they go into the school. This has 
Ixien done largely by a small group of white jicople who seem to have 
been totally hell-bent on defeating the order. 

I think this has precipitated the violence that everyone is fearful of. 
^^r. Coxi'ERS. Finally, do you have any suggestions on how we can 
avoid the situation of resegregation in addition to enlarging the school 
distnet? 

- . ^ ’2 3 
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Mr. HATCHErrr. No, sir, but I reflected with great interest upon the 
observation that you made in putting a question to Attorney Irwin, 
that perhaps the only means by which we can solve that problem is to 
see to it that there is no place to which whitc residents can flee. If dis- 
tricts are amalgamated for the purpose of implementation of court 
orders, this would obviate the necessity of people having to leave a 
district, in order to get away from an order, because every district 
would bo under a similar order. 

I undeistand Judge Roth is presently contemplating this in the 
Detroit case. 

A Test op Courage 

Secondly, I think the test is one of courage on the part of white 
people in America. The test is whether or not they are willing to endure 
the inconvenience of busing and at least take a chance on an eventual 
or a possible dimunition in the services and quality of instruction that 
maybe imparted in the integrated schools for a while, but in hopes we 
will eventually be able to find sufficient funding to provide the kinds of 
educational services for cliildren that are essential and superior to the 
schools that do not have integrated faculties and student bodies. 

I do think bonuses should w; given to schools under court order and 
districts that forthrightly attonmt to comply with court orders, such 
as has been the case in Pontiac. I think wc can certainly attract white 
residents to tlie city of Pontiac if we can show them, because of the 
funding that has been secured from the Federal Government or from 
the State government, that we have a better opportunity of offering 
them a better quality education in the city._ 

Jkfr. Conyers. A last question. What, if any, percentage of black 
parents have you found support the organizational activities of NAG ? 

Mr. H.vtciiett. I have not found one. Now there have been rumors 
that NAG had among its members a substantial number of black 
people. I have not been able to find one to talk with, I have not been 
able to photograph one during the course of any of tlieir rallies or 
demonstrations. And whoever tliose black people are, they have cer- 
tainly remained totally out of sight with respect to the black com- 
muiuty. I am not saying that there are no such members, perhaps 
they contribute but don’t take an active role. But no one in the black 
community of Pontiac has been seen among the rank and file of people 
whosav they are members of the NAG organization. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much, counsel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chainnan. 

Senator Moxdai.»:, Thank you. Congressman. 

Your firm handled the lawsuit; is that correct? 

Mr. H.m’METT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moxd.\le. Did the Justice Department help in any way — 
participate? 

Mr. H.\tciiett. At the time that we instituted the cause, there were 
two members of the Justice Department whose names Mcape me for 
the moment, that come to Pontiac and visited with us with respect to 
Iiossibly iuterv’ening. They left somewhat abruptly and I received a 
telephone call from one of them shortly after their departure and he 
advWd that it was their opinion that the suit perhaps did not have 
the kind of merit that they liked to involve themselves in. 

So based upon that consideration, they did not intervene. 
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Senator Monuale. "Wlien did this meeting take place, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. Hatchett. I think it was probably 2 or 3 months after we filed 
suit in 1968. 

Senator Mondale. 1968. 

Did the Justice Department assist you or consult with you at any 
time after that? 

Mr. Hatchett. No, sir. 

Senator Mondaij^:. Was your case really so hard to prove as the 
Government often claims northern cases to be ? 

Mr. Hiyi'ciiETT. Well, I think that due to the candor of the witnesses 
who testified for the defendant we were able to achieve and prove 
something, you know, that most counsels are not able to achieve, and 
that is to get the proof right out in the open riglit away and argue 
whether or not it was intentional or whether or not it was caused by 
circumstances beyond the board’s control. 

The board came to the court and forthrightly admitted to the court 
that the school system was segregated. The only thing we were left 
with was to argue the cause. They w’em very forthright in answers to 
questions with respect to causation. 

So it was not quite as difficult as many of the northern cases. 

Senator Mondale. How many days of testimony did you have? 

Mr. Hatchett. Six days. 

Senator Mondale. Onl^ 6 days. 

If they had not admitted these facts and been as candid as they 
were, how long could it have taken? 

Mr. Hatchett. Perhaps 3 weeks. 

Senator Mondai^e. Very well. We will stand in recess until 2 p.m. 
and I will ask the witnesses scheduled for this afternoon to be nere 
at that time. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :25 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION — 2 P.M. 



Senator Mondale. The committ^ will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mi’s. Irene McCabe, chairman of 
the National Action Group. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. IBENE McCABE, CHAIBMAN, NATIONAL 
ACTION OBOUP, PONTIAC, MICH. 

Mrs. McCade. Senator Mondale, members of the Select Committee 
on Emml Educational Opportunity, ladies and gentlemen, I am Mrs. 
Ii-ene AicCabe of Pontiac, Michigan. 

And I am chairman of the National Action Group. 

We ai-c an organization of parents and concerned citizens who have 
formed together to oppose the forced busing of school children away 
from neighborhood Mncols. 

We are not educational exports or statisticians, or Ph.D.’s. In fact, 
I am a high school gi’aduate, mother and housewife — nothing more, 
but nothing less. 

I iici-sonally appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to 
discuss the serious implication of the le^nt court decisions on busing 
as they bear on educational opportunities in Pontiac, and ultimately 
on the lives of millions of parents and their children throughout the 
Nation. 

As you know, Judge Damon Keith of the Federal District Court of 
the Eastern District of Michigan, has ruled that school children in 
Pontiac must be bused out of their neighborhoods to distant schools 
in order to achieve an artificial racial balance. 

That decision was appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Supreme Court refused to review the lower court dwision 
last week and so the lower court decision wall stand. It is being imple- 
mented now. 

Let me first speak of Pontiac. 

Wo are a community of about 85,(^ people. 

Of our jieople, 76.5 ixjrcent are white; 23.5 percent of our people 
are black. There are 29 elementary public schools in Pontiac, ana 8 
secondary public schools. 

It has b^n alleged that the boundaries of the various schools were 
drawn to concentrate blacks with blacks and whites with whites. 

Pontiac Totallt Intborated 

But I deny that. I believe that Pontiac is a totally integrated city 
with some concentrations of blacks and whites in certain arcim due to 
the social and economic rcnlitics of a society. But Pontiac is also a 
city with a progressive ojien housing ordinance. 

( 9861 ) 
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As a result of Judge Keith’s ruling, busing wes begun in September 
of this year to give the schools a racial balance equal to the population 
of the city. 

The assumption has been that this I’earrangement will give all stu- 
dents an equal educational opportunity. 

It is our opinion that this is not so. 

Wo ai’e awai*e that beginning with the historic decision in Brown 
versus Board of Education in 1954:, the Supi'ome Court has consistently 
niled that children must be given an eq^ual educational opjxirtunity. 

The National Action Group supports that view enthusiastically. We 
believe that every child, black or white, rich or poor, northern or 
southern, should have that right. 

Now, ^ntlemen, I would like to refer to vou to a sheet of statistics 
put out by the School Distinct of the city or Pontiac, that says that in 
1969-70 school year, there was one ali-whito school in the city of 
Pontiac, and no all-black schools in the city of Pontiac. 

In the school year 1970-71, there were no all-white schools in the 
School District or Pontiac, and no all-black schools. 

Conseqiiently, it has been and was before the busuig, a totally inte- 
grated senool system. 

In addition to that, despite the fact that the black population is 
less than 30 percent in the city, in administrative positions there were 
42 white and 20 bliwk. That is hal f . 

In teacher positions, there were more than half of the teacher posi- 
tions that were filled by black teachers. 

So, we have a totally intee^ted system. 

Senator Mondale. Would you yield ? 

Is it your position then that the court was wrong? 

Mrs. McCabe. I am offering these figures that were issued by the 
School District of Pontiac. 

Senator Mondale. Is it your position that the court was in error, 
that there was not discrimination ? 

Mrs. McCabe. It is my position that it was not de jure or deliberate 
segregation. 

Senator Mondale. Docs the fact that the Circuit Court agreed with 
the position of the trial judge, shake your viewpoint at all? 

Mrs. McCabe. No. 

Senator Mondale. Is it your position that where there is discrimina- 
tion, that busing is all right? 

Mrs. McC.vbe. Thei’o is no di^rimination. 

Senator Mondale. T moan, if you had a school district where there 
was discrimination and you agreed that there was, would you then 
agree that busing was a proper tool ? 

Mrs. McCabe. No, sir; I would say we must expend every effort to 
see that equal educational opportunity was offei^. In my opinion, 
what constitutes equal educational opportunities may differ from 
yours. 

I believe I'oference was made to this article one time today — a black 
principal, in a predominantly black school, it was predominantly 
olack until the uusing order, raised the achievement level of his 
Youngsters in bis school, not with busing, but through motivation and 
he raised it 50 percent through motivation. 
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Study Prom^ib Facilities Available 

Wc have performed our own studies. We went to several schools a 
year and a half agp^ before the busing program, and took an accurate 
count of what facilities were available in all schools. And we found 

thatthere were equal facilities available. 

There are no predominantly black schools that did not have as 
much, if not more, materials, quality materials and facilities available, 

material facilities. , . , ... 

But we do not believe that equal educational opportunity lesults 
bv forcing children to be bused gi-eat distances from their homes, and 
dropped into sociological mixing bowls in order to tiy and prove 
some social plaiuier’s view that the only road to cq^ual educational 
opportunity is through a color scale which precisely mixes black, 

wliite, red, yellow, and brown. . . , i i- i.i i. „n 

That is unmitigated foolishness. And I smcei-ely believe that we all 

know it. Even the youngstei's know it. i * ch-.. 

Here is another clipping from a local paper. I see what the stu- 
dents feel about busing. Busing is wrong. It effectively destroys the 
neighborhood school concent. It pi-ol.ibite the day-to-day involve- 
ment of pai-eiits in the local school. It denies the parents tire right to 
effect and control the formal education and development of their 
children by removing the child from his community. And it ends 
children’s involvement in school activities which requiitj after school 
horn's like sports and civic prejects. 

Do you know what happened in Pontiac? _ , i, , j 

Opposition to the forced busing was almost umvereal, black and 
white alike. I can substantiate that fact. , . . , , 

I have with me an envelope that had in it donations toward our 
movements. On the envelope it says, “Donations to NACr, from e 

employees of sheet metal plants,” et cetera. , , j n 

This donation covers not only white employees, but colored as well 
^^I'^liopc th^ answers a previous question, because wo do have both 

races involved in our movements. , -t. 

In addition, we have two suits pending, one in tho Circuit Court, 
and one in Federal Court. These are in^rated lawsuits, there are 
four white families and three black families in each one. The black 
mothers do not want their children removed from their influence any 
more than I do. . . 

I have brought copies of those suits with me. , 

Tlio extremists seeking to exploit the situation blow up ten buses. 

Thank God no one was hurt, . . 

The incidents of violence between students increased 864 percent in 
tho period from September 7 to September 29 over the same period 

^^/ha?-e with mo hero a record from the Chief of Police in the city 
of Pontiac which substantiates these.* Now these are mcidcnts that 
have been fri>orte<l. There are wrhaps 2,000- or 3,(^*|)ercent increa^, 
becaure several arc not reported for fear of recrunmations and further 
intimidations. 
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Wo also have a list of people who ■will not report to the Police De- 
partment for fear of further reprisals, but do report to the National 
Action Group. It is a very impressive, but frightening list. 

Robberies shot up from 1 to 24, assaults went up from 13 to 84. 
Aggravated assaults where the injured were treated went up from T) to 
31. Disorderly peison arrests went up from 1 to 41. 

Mr. William E. Neff, principal of Whitfield Elementary School in 
Pontiac, was so disturben about it that he sent this letter home to the 
parents on October 15, 1971 : 

Dear Parents: 

I would like to call your attention to a very serious problem which exists and 
which has continued throughout the first 6 weeks of school. A great number of 
fights and incidents of intimidation have occurred among students. These inci- 
dents occur in some instances with only white involved, on other occasions be- 
tween blacks and between black and white students as well. The fighting in- 
cludes all areas of our student body. In many cases children are reluctant to 
report incidents to teacher or principal because of threats of reprisals if they do. 

Wo have published this letter in the local paper, because unfor- 
tunately there have not been enough administrators who have had 
the courage to let the situation m known to the parents of the 
youngsters in their school. 

Busing Nationai, Proulem 

Also, there seems to be a universal problem wherever busing occure. 
I have received thousands and thousands of letters from throughout 
the country from parents who have had busing from their scliool 
districts over the past years. Here is one, for example, from a lady in 
Colorado. I could have brought with me 2,00p letters, but I thought 
two would be sufficient, so you could see that it is a national problem 
with the forced busing. 

I will read one paragraph : 

My son was beaten up in class in the halls by a gang of 20 black boys every 
day for some 20 daya He has a bone disease and can hardly walk, so he could not 
run. He was pushed dow’n stairs while in a cast, two tlmea The nurse had to 
have him taken home. 

This went on in the classroom because our teachers are afraid of Junior high 
studenta We finally had to ask for police protection and put it to the schools 
that they would be brouglit to court if he was touched again. 

We have on several occasions, our organization, asked for more 
police protection or Federal marshals to protect the health and wel- 
fare of the youngsters. 

This letter I am also going to read is from Georgia. 

I have read about the trouble you are haring in Pontiac. I have written 
Senator Rol»ert Griflln. I told him my own personal story of what happened in 
my family because of busing. As one parent to another, I want to tell you just 
one of the tliousands of incidents that have liai)i>ened in Savannali, Georgia, 
because of tliel>uslng, to achieve racial balance in school. 

I can't begin to tell you all of the horrible, nightmarish things that have 
liappened, I don’t know all of them myself. I liave been too concerned with ray 
own situation because of busing. 

First, we lire about 8 miles from Georgia in a small suburban community. 
Our local schools are good schools. We have worked hard to make them good. 

On September 1, 1071, we were told of a plan to bus our elementary children. 
They were going to l)us our youngest son, a 10-year old, 5th grader, to a school 
in Savannah. The school was located in a |>oor nelgliborhood, where I could not 
drive througli the city at the daylight hours wltliout all of my car doors locked. 
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I would not send my child Into that crlme-lnfested neighborhood If they took 
my life. I believe If the child missed the bus, he would never be found. What 
kind of mother do they think I am? We put him In private school. 

It Is not right. There are two elementary schools within walking distance 
of our home, and we paid for these with our taxes. They are busing Inter-city 
children to these schools. 

We send our 13-year-old son to the local junior high. We knew they were 
busing inner-city students, some 18- and lO-year-olds In the 8th and 0th grade. 

We reaily did not know how bad these students were. We had to find out 
the hard way. No student can go from room to room without fear of attack. 
There are armed guards. It is more like prison than school. The teachers cannot 
tench, they are so busy trying to keep the kids from killing other students. 

I say right here, these students need help, but not at the risk of sacrlllclng 
our normal students. . ,, 

On Septeml)er 10, 1071, at about 1 :46, the school nurse called me. I was told 
that my 13-year-old son had been hurt. He was a victim of circumstances, she 
told me. I rushed to the school and found that my son and a friend had been 
attacked. They were beaten with a board. This beating was without provocation 
and was viciously periwtratinl. 

My son and his 13-year-oUl friend had finished lunch, gone towing 2 to their 
lockers, got their books and were walking to wing 4 for their next class. There 
were no guards there at this time, and approximately 20 students storme<l the 
wing doors and attacked them. One of the boys had a large board. He beat them 
wiiile the others looked on. 

This Is the way their twisted minds work. They have gone In gangs and find 
one or two alone and attack. Education Is far from their minds. My son and his 
friend did not say one word to them. Indeed, they liad never seen them before 
In their lives. My son could not even Identify them. 

When I got to the school, I knew my son was seriously Injured. One of the 
boys had hit him over the right kidney. We rushed him to the doctor. He con- 
firmed my fears, the urine S|)eclmen was filled with blood. He was blet»dlng Inter 
nally, they called a s|>eclallKt [this goes on and on] my son, a Pth grade honor 
student has received trophies and honor certificates throughout the school year. 
He has never been sent to the ofiSce for a reprimand. This was the first time I 
had ever been called to the school for any kind of trouble. 

All of the school officials know this, and tliey know he was In no way respon- 
sible. When this junior high was Integrated, our daughter was a student there. 
I was a spiritual and character director of the 1»TA. 

I remember the night of the first meeting. I gave tlie Inspirational that night. 
I spoke on Christ and love. I did not think It was right to bus-children from their 
neighborhood, nor do I think It Is right now. This Is now causing hate to exist 

where hate never existed before. ^ 

I feel that It has set Integration back 10 years. \ou cannot take from some to 
give to others that don’t want to help themselves. You cannot legislate nor force 
love and respect. It must be earned.’ , . . 

Why can t our responsible Negro leaders si>eak up. Only the good, honest, 
law abiding Negro will suffer. Tills Is not right 

Mothers, fathers, please stand together. 

I just wanted to show you that this is a universal feeling, a feeling 
throughout the country. 



Btjs Drivers Unsafe 

Also, as a result of the ill-conceived and hastily imposed b^ng 
program, the school board hired drivers who were both untrained and 
unsafe. I Imve driving records andjjolice recor^ here to show j-ou, 
chat are ateolutolv unbelievable. They are so lengthj^ I later 
on you will take time to look at them. Lengthy records, drunk dnvnng, 
wanted on a warrant — look at the lengthy iword. . .. 

This driver was in jail and he got out in August of 1971, just in time 
to apply as u bus driver. You sec the lengthy record here, many tinv 
iiig susjiensions, not just one. Several. 
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Here is a criminal record. Two drunk driving convictions and a 
long criminal record. Three accidents, three mental hospital commit- 
ments. He was fired as a bus driver from another school district. 

Recent reckless driving conviction, several accidents. Four accidents, 
two driving suspensions, two felonies. 

Two accidents, three suspended licenses. 

Three times a license suspended. And these are driving our young- 
store to school. 

Convicted on assault with an intent to commit murder, wanted 
right now on a warrant. Six prior driving suspensions. This is the 
caliber of bus drivere. 

The buses themselves are unsafe. I heaid today it was 50 but we 
were giving a figure of 30 buses a year, that they unsuccessfully main- 
tain. Perhaps you are familiar with the figure where the rear axle 
fell off and the bus lost all four back wheels. On the way to the main- 
tenance depot, it also lost a front wheel. 

Here is the picture of the bus that 2 weeks ago stored on a high- 
way and its rear axle and all four wheels slipped off just moments 
after unloading its precious and uninsured cargo. 

Here is a short, impartial list of bus incidents that our people have 
seen and made note of. 

In Pontiac, Michigan, where there was not structured hostility last 
year, now there is. 

'Wliere there was not community polarization, now there is. 

Wliere there was both student and parent participation, now there 
is none. 

The PTA now is almost defunct. Where there was an effective educa- 
tional environment, now there is none. 

Busing is not the answer to bettor educational opportunity. It only 
creates conflict and ruins the traditional role of the Mnool. 

Most of all, it removes the influence of the family, the parents and 
the community upon their children. 

Few will argue that the transient nature of our society today has 
already greatly reduced the influence of parents on children. 

Crime is at an all-time high. More children are on narcotics than 
ever before. Pornography and sexual permissiveness is tearing down 
our moral fiber. 

Suicides are at an all-time high. 

And cori'cspondingly, religious influence and participation is at an 
all-time low. 

Surely we see each day the growing madness of our society. 

And we are now to remove that single most important restraint— 
the influence of the mother and father on the child through the local 
school ? 

We believed that forced busing must be stopped. 

Toward that end we arc announcing today a massive campaign to 
ask men and women throughout the country to encourage their Con- 
gressmen and their Senators to support Congressmen Norman Lent’s 
House Joint Resolution 620 to amend the United States Constitution. 
And it reads as follows : 

So public school student shall, because of bis race, creed or color, be assigned 
to or ^ulred to attend a particular school. 
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Put an* End to Busing 



We urge your cooperation with this amendment. Hopefully, our 
letters, our telegrams, and our calls will convince a majority of you 
who represent us, that busing is wrong, and must be prohibited. 

To back that statement up, ^Ir. peorge Gallup, his most recent poll, 
November 1, says that the majority of Negro people oppose busing. 
And 79 percent of the white iieople opi>ose busing. 

We can’t all lie wrong. That is a strong mandate. It was distinctly 
stated in the Congressional Record of \iarch 24, 19(0, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States : 

I am dedicated to continued progress toward a truiy desegregated pubiic 
sciiooi system. But, considering the niwnys heavy demands for more MhMl 
operating funds, I believe it is preferable, when we ha . to make 
to use limited financial resources for the improvement ot plication— for ^her 
methods, and advanced educational materials — and for the upgrading of the 
disadvantaged areas in the community rather than **"y*°f ", 

gasoline to transport young children miles away from their neighborhood schools. 

And we, of the N ational Action Group agree. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much, Mrs. McCabe. 

Are you against all school busing? , . ^ ^ 

Mrs. McCabe. No, I am not against all school busmg, I am against 

forced busing. , , , , i ^ *i 

Busing has been — students have been bused for several years, those 

that live outside of the school district, or far from the neighborhood 
^hool. I believe the limit is 1^^ miles. But they are bused to the closest 
school 

And when parents purchase homes, people buying homes in the 
bntlying areas, they know full well when they are making that pur- 
chase, tnat these youngsters will be bused to the nearest school. 

Senator ^Iondale. As I understood it last year, soimthing like 
4.5 wreent of the school children in this country went to school by bus. 

Do you oppose that? , .r • , i. .u u 

Mrs. McCabe. Those who choose to be bused, I think should have 

this opportunity. . . , „ , i 

Senator Mondale. Is it your position that all of those people who 
were being bused, were being bused through freedom of choiM, or 
were they in feeder patterns that told them to go to a certain school i 
Mrs. McCabe. I really would not have that infonnation. 

I say I am not opposed to students being bused, if this is their 

^^Se^ator Mondale. Isn’t it true that most of the children t^ay are 
assigned to schools by the school board, and if it is TCyond the rMch 
of no^al walking, they are transported i-herc by bus? But the assign- 
ment is made by the school board ? tn 

Mrs. McCabe. Up until the busing order, these youngsters went to 

the nearest neighborhood school. u 

Senator ^Io^*DALE. It is voiir understanding that all of the busing 
in this couiitrv has been Sased on freedom of choice? , 

Mrs McCabe. I would not have access to that. All of the busing in 
this country— I really don’t know. I am only familiar witli Pontiac. 

Senator Mondau^ Do yon agree with that part of P*^*dent Nixon s 
statement that we should work toward a truly desegregated public 
school system ? 9 ^ 

6»-828 0 — 72 — pt. lOB 17 ' 'I O f 
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Mrs. McCare. Working toward a desegregated public school system, 
absolutely. 

We have open housing, and I thjnk this is what is needed, if there 
arc areas that do not have open housing. Wc have it. 

Senator Mondale. Well, there is a National Fair Housing I^w. 

In other words, you favor and support a system of desegrated 
schools ? 

Mrs. AfeCABE. Absolutely. But I feel that education must come first. 

Senator Moxbale Do you know of a way of desegregating more 
schools without busing? 

Mrs. McCabe. Surely, through housing patterns. Because by forced 
busing, I haA*c some statistics here that prove without a doubt, through- 
out the country, that you only rcsegregate cities. New York City re- 
segregated — Long Island, resegre^ted — Cleveland, resegreOTEed— 
Baltimore, resegregated— Cary, Indiana, resegregated — Mt. Vernon. 
New York, resegregated — ^Washington, D.C., resegregated — Atlanta, 
resegregated. 

Senator Mondale. "What is your position with respect to whether 
people should obey the court orders of the land ? 

We arc not facing just a public jx>li<y nuestion whether we like or 
do not like something, wc have an order or the Supreme Court in this 
case, which sa3rs that a school district will follow a certain course 
which includes busing. That is based on an order of the Supreme 
Court, which, in turn, is based upon their interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

This law and position and opinion has been maintained not only by 
the previous Court, but unanimously under the present Court, under 
Chief Justice Bu^r. 

Is it your position that that law should be obeyed or changi^ ? 

And if you are unsuccessful in changing it, what is your posit ion ? 

Law SnoutD Be Chakoid 



Mrs. McCabe. It/is my position that that law should be changed. 
And I have no doubt that it will be changed since I know that the 
majority of the people involved in this country, the majority of the 
votes in this <'ountry, are opposed to the busing. 

Senator MondaiJe. Suppose you are wrong. What laws do we obey? 
The laws that are Mpular? 

Or, do we obey the laws that are on the book. 

Mrs. McCabe. Wc obey the laws that are on the book. I disagree with 
this law. as do a majority of the people, and we intend to amend it. 

Senator Mondale. Until you are successful, and if j .u are succesisful, 
but until so, what is your position ? Should the law be obeyed ? 

Mrs. McCabe, Wc have worked within the law from the very ban- 
ning. As I said, our entire objective is ti^well, I believe the Con- 
stitution gives the citizenry the duty, not just the right, but the duty 
to take it upon themselves to return government to the people, and 
where there are unjust laws, take it upon them^lves to, within the 
framework of the system, and in our case it is within the framework 
of the two lawsuits and working on the Constitutional amendment, 
being a law-abiding citizen. 

Senator Mondai^e. Senator Hart ? 

Senator Hart. No questions. 
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Thank you very much. Mrs. McCabe. 

Senator Mondaix. Con^nvssman Conyers? 

Mr. CoXTEiw. Yes. I want to explain. I am not a memlwr ot the 
.Senate, but 1 am in the House of Representatives, and I am interested 
in the problem because it is a I)etroit*area situation. 

■\Vhat if we used some other method of transportation, for exam- 
ple, bicycles, or scooters or roller skate^ would that meet your objec- 
tions as to the danjrer of buses as a vehicle of transportation ? 

Mrs. McCabe. Xo.sir. I disapprove of tmnsportin^r youngsters away 
from their neighborhood. , i j 

The mode of transportation. I was just point injr out here how dan- 
peroiis tins particular mode is. Hut it does not, in any alter my 
position on removing youngsters from their neighborhoiw school. 

yir, CoXTERS. Then how do we live up to the mandate issued by the 
courts tliflt wp Iiavp to correct tlic situation of raciRl iiu balance that 
exists in the public school system ? 

Mrs. McCabe.. Well. I thought we were talking about education 

here, and equal educational opportunity. , u i- 

I don't tnink it has anything to do with racial balances, I believe 
racial balances are artificial and have nothing to do with equal educa- 
tional opportunities. n> J 

Mr. CoxTERs. Then you don’t agree with the Supreme Court and 
other decisions that have come down on the subject, that suggi^ that 
children of anv race cannot be given a totally sound education if they 
are not in contact with children of diffeirnt racial backgrounds? 

You arc familiar with that theory, aren’t you! 

Mrs. McCabe. I ha\-e heard it several times. 

Mr. Coxters.Y'ou don't agree with that? w i. 

Mrs. McCabe.. We have an integrated city, Mr. Conyers. We have 
an integrated city. So I sec no reason to bus youngsters away from 
their neighborhood school. -r. - . 

Mr. CoxTERs. If we have an integrated city in Pontiac, that would 
impl V that we would have an integrated school system. 

Mrs. McCabe.. And we do. and we did. It may not fall into equal 
racial, equal racial type of integration. But this is artificial. It is not 
necessary. 

Mr. CoxTERs. Are you sure that there aren t literally all-black 
schools in Pontiac, as well as literally all-white schools ? 

Mrs. ^I^CABE. You are welcome to look at this at any time. 

Mr. CoxTERS. You mean that that situation does not exist? 

Mrs. McCabe. There was one in the 1969-70 school year. 

Mr. CoXYERs. Now. in other words, you don't then agree with the 
basic philosophy that underlies the court dMisions that aiy requiring 
the kind of activities that ar? going on within the school district? 

You think that tlie importance of having everyone to to school with . 
out regard to their color is unimportant ? You intend to see to it that 
they do not. meet and are not- educated with children of different racial 
backgrounds? 

Shotteo Be Coeorbuxd 

Mrs. McCabe I think that we should all be colorblind, that young^ 
sters sliould go to school closest to their homes, have the influence of 
their parents in that school and all schools should offer eqiial educ^ 
tional opportunit ies as far as materials offered, adequate facilities, and 
what-havc-you. 
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1 1 ike to be colorblind. 

mIT* ' advice do von pve to the black parents whose 

clnldreii arc minp to all of the schools that .wn have sn^r^rested are in 
%*er>' senons disre^ir, that are %*erv* dangerous 

Mrs. McCabf.. No, I have not suftfTc^od that, sir. 

Mr. CoxTEBs. They arc not ? 

M^ AIcCabk. I ha\-e said statistics that show all of the schools offer 
equal facilities and materials. 

\ on arc welcome to look at this study also. 

Mr. Coxvras. I thought you made reference to the dangerous situa- 
tion that exists in schools, in certain schools, as a result of children 
beingr bused into them? 

NIrs. McCABr- Tlie dangerous situation has nothing to do with 

Mr. CoxTEBs. The quality of education ? 

Mrs. McCabe- The nualitv. The dangerous situation is onlv brought 
about becau% of this forced busing. It only raised tensions in the com- 
munities, polarized people. 

CoxiKBs. My pi^dem is that there have lieen others who have 
testified here today, Iwfore this sulxxmimittee, who have indicated 
that i^ple arc beginning to appreciate some of the %'alues in an inte- 
grated school situation in the city, and that it has positive laliies and 
that the children arc probably* doing much better under it than some 
of the parents. 

Have you any eiiivonce or experience, anything that compares with 
that kind of testimony ? 

Mrs. McCabe- I have exposure to hundreds and tliousands of people 
daily. I listen to their tales of woe dailv. I listen to the voungsters. 
pe young people call me up. “Despite what you hear, Mrs. McCabe, 
despite what was in the paper last viight” such and such happened. 

Consequently. I can say to you %-cvt, very clearly, gentiemen, please, 
there could have bwn 2,000 people here, who arc on this same point 
of %*iew as I am, but it really was not necessary. 

Tilings are not working out. Tire youngsters are not e%*en able to get 
an education because of what is going on in theschools. 

Mr. CoxTEBs. Thank you veiy much. 

Senator Moxdale- Tliaiik you %*cry much. 

Our next witness consists of a panel, Mrs. Judith Hussey, Bus Super- 
visor: Mrs. Carole Sweeney: Nirs. Marie Johnson, all of Pontiac. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. JUDITH ANN HUSSRT, BUS SUPERVISOR, 
PONTIAC CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Senator Moxdale. We will take them in the order I read the names. 
Mrs. Judith Hussey first, 

Mrs. HrssET. My name is Judith Hussey. That I know. But I do 
not know what I am doing here, as I am not an educator nor an 
instigator, although the second of the two may be debated. I am a 
procrastinator and that is my excuse for this statement being so 
disorganized. 

In this statement concerning the Pontiac School District I am 
going to try and refrain from dealing with any of the absolutely 
negative history of this district because I think that by the end of 
the day that would prove to be redundant. MTiat I would like to deal 
with is the present potential for an extremely positive future. 

o ' • ■ n ^ ^ 
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Pontiac is my hometown. I was bom and rai.««(*d there, nttendod 
Pontiac’s public schools, and over the past few years de\Tlo|>ed a 
deep concern over what was hap|)eninj2 to my city. Aliont that time 
I liecaine quite involved with the municipal and ctlncational aspects 
of the city. 

Although I realixo that these two aapc?cts are lepilly and tech- 
nically completely autonomous, in actuality they cannot lx* so as they 
so much affect each other. One is a mirror of the other. 

If you have a totally n'lrative situation, where do yon start ? With 
the municipality, insofar as open housing, equal job opportunity, 
et cetera, or with the educational sy.stem and equal educational 
opiwrtiinity. 

Decision* Has Been* Made 



One can debate these questions forever, which is precisely the idea 
for those who do not want or care for change. But Pontiac’s debate 
on that particular topic is over. The decision has Ijcen made lor us 
and the answer is equal educational opportunity*. 

Education is very important to me as I share a belief that I bor- 
rowed from the Jewish culture: that life and living should be a con- 
tinual educational process. Education to me is not just learning to 
make a living, but also learning to live in this society. 

Snee our society is so complex and ercrchanging, continual edu- 
cation is a prerequisite just to keep up with the changes. It is for this 
rea.eon that I am a student at Oakland Community College, and also 
for this reason that I became a bus sui>ervisor at the beginning of 
this school year for the Pontiac School District. And now I would like 
to tell yon almiit mv school bus nins and my children. 

I work out of Jetterson Junior High School, a formerly all-black 
junior high school on Pontiac’s south side. For those of yon who are 
not familiar with Pontiac, this school is located in the heart of and I 
quote “Colored Town" end quote. 

Also for those of you who would worry about my safety in such a 
situation, don't : it is needless. I drive back and forth to that school 
everv dav. I leave my car parked there, the majority of the time 
unlocked, and neither me nor my car have been assaulted or treated 
offensively in any way. 

I might add. the people that live in that area do not know me from 
Irene McCalie. As a matter of fact I have been, at a distance, mistaken 
for her. I would venture to say even she would be relatively safe 
should she decide to visit Jefferson Junior High, although I cannot 
.state insofar as tlie students are concerned as to how welcome she 

I have found the administrative staff at Jefferson to lx* extremelv 
effective with the students and would like to take this time to commend 

^^Mr. Darelyl I>?e. Principal : Mr. Patterra, Assistant Principal ; and 
Mr. William’s. Assistant Principal for Attendance. 

Jefferson has an enrollment of 668. Breakdown : 273 black students, 
.39.'» white students and 33 Spanish figured into the white enrollm^t. 
Approximately two-thirds of Jefferson’s students arc bused from other 
arras of the city. Jefferson is a seventh grade school. 
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“Sat It Ixim CArsE Wr, Are Proto” 

Tlie stiulcnts and staff at JcfTerson Junior Ilijrli scom to Iw infected 
with this motto. These stickers and buttons arc overywherr and on 
a most everyone. 

I find it fascinating to find this kind of school spirit, and in such 
ahnndancc. so early in the year and under the ])resent circumstances. 
It is not the kind of school spirit that one might ex]iect. to find insofar 
as comiK-tetive s])ort.s and intcrscholastics. ft is so much more than 
that and so hard to define. Tliese children are making it together and 
thcA know it and they dig it. And against a lot of outside pressurers. 

AI»out 2 weeks ago my children got on the bus really down. A few of 
them near tears. I was almost afraid to ask them wfiat was wrong. I 
didn't have to. Tliey volunteered as they needefl to talk to someone 
al)ont it. They were going to lose the principal thev had had since 
school f^tarted. He was being promoted and sent down to central 
administration. 

These children had no involvement with or even knowledge of this 
man prior to the beginning of this school year. Yet his leaving was 
causing them sorrow. 

^\Tio was this man who had such a beautiful vet unexplainable rela- 
tionshiii with these children? His name is Dr* Odell Nails. Inciden- 
tally, he is black. The children, feeling such sorrow upon his leaving, 
were white. For some of them this was their first experience with a 
black person insofar as their educational process was concerned. 

SrE.\KERs Bureau Oroaxized 

Last week at Jefferson a group of about 2.5 students got themselves 
together and organized a speakers bureau. They want to let everyone 
know what is going on with them and their fellow students. Tliey then 
contacted different agencies and or^nizations to let them know thev 
were available to come and tell it like it is insofar as Jefferson Jiinio'r 
High is concerned. Ycsteiday they appeared on the “Morning Show” 
in Detroit, a local television show, and in the evening on Qiannel 5fi, 
national educational television. 

In last Friday s Pontiac Press there appeared an article concerning 
the inciden^ and alleged incidents of violence and harrassment that 
took place in the Pontiac school system listing the high schools and 
junior highs on a week-to-week breakdown and then totaling these for 
an 8-week |x*riod. Only one school totaled out zero and that school was 
Jefferson .Junior High. 

• help out notice that the two schools with the highest 

incident rate, totally out of proportion with the other schools, were 
schools which have lx*cii picketed almost continually bv NAG and have 
suffered a great deal of parent harrassment. I also think that the Press 
was remiss in not printing comparative data insofar as incidents dur- 
ing the same time period in previous years. 

Now on to the bii^. I am a bus sujiervisor on Bus No. 71 in the 
Pontiac ^hool District. My runs cover four out of the six junior highs 
in this district. All of the children on these particular runs are 7th and 
jSth graders. Time-wise the runs vary from 12 to 1.5 minutes. The niim- 
l)cr of students on a load vary from to 4.5, There has been no inci- 
dents of violence or harrassment on my runs, although two Ixiys have 
had to be disciplined forcxcessive horseplay. 

o 
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riiorking with the staff at Jefferson, the same holds true for them 
insofar as any buses arrivinjf or departing from Jefferson. ^ 

If< suniinary I would like to say that I am not tryinp to iinpU 
since thinjrs are poinjr remarkably well at Jeffemm that the same holds 
time for all the schools in our district. I am simply saying tlnJ if it 
can hapiien at Jefferson, and it ha.s. that it is more than a iiossihilitv. 
in fact a probability, that this same type of situation can spread to all 

of the Pontiac schools. _ . • • • 

The variables are the same insofar as intepration. biismp. socio- 
economic mix, et cetera, \\niy then is there such an extrcnic different 
lietween Jefferson and. .sav. Kenneily Junior High J^hool? Outside 
of the difference in ape of to 2 years, the onlv other tliinp that 1 
have lieen able to olisene is NAG pickets and influence, and parental 

harrassment of students. ... 

We can make it work in this city. It is working in many parts of the 
city and it has to work in all part.snf the city. e have no other choice. 
Th'efutureofourchildrenisathand. , , „ , , 

Senator Mondale. I think we will hear from the full panel and then 

ask questions. 

Sirs. .Sweeney. 



3TATEHEHT OF MBS. CABOLE SWEENEY, MOTHEB, PONTIAC, MICH. 

Mrs. SmT-ENEY. The objections to husinp arc many and varied and 
[ will attempt to address mj'sclf to some of those objections and relate 

them to the Pontiac situation. , . 

One we hear is tliat oarents do not want their children bnsw across 
town. In Pontiac the ciistance most of the students who arc bused, as 
\Irs. Hnssev testified, is 6 iuilc.s, certainly not a prohibitive distance. 
Fo most of the children 6 miles may have Ijeen a long jouimey, but we 
[ook those journeys in onr childhood often. I had to walk 6 miles o 

the nearest swimming pool. . * i * 

I know that times have changed and the traffic is different, but so 
are the children of today. They arc better able to cojx* than we were. 

And most of the children enjoy the bus ride. 

Although the issue of safety has come up often, in the ca^ of busing 
for equal education, the issue seldom came up previously. The parents 
who are now worried about safety signed permission slqis for held 

trips on hu.ses without any qualms for years. • , . 

Another excuse : many say that since we have open housing, busing 
is not nec<'ssarv. Tliis phrase is used by many of our lawmakers, ns a 
matter of faeJ.’ And. astoundingly— or perhaps not so astoundingly— 
those same lawmakers were agaiast open housing when it was being 
iiassed liecaiise of rather obvious economic and social reawns. 

Oix'ii housing is not enough to produce equality of education and 
the pui'iHise of busing is to produce a more equitable educational sys- 
tem, not just for race mixing. 



CoNSTTTtTION Ts GtimE 

Vnother objection is that busing is unconstitutional or that neigh- 
Imrhood schools are constitutional rights. Fortiinatejy the men who 
wrote, the Con.stitiition were far-sighted enough not to include sj^ihcs. 
Rather, they made the Constitution a general document, a guide. 
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Xoiphljorliootl schools an* traditional mtlicr tlian a Constitutional 
ri^Iit. Tradition should not take pircodonccov^rpitlior the letter or the 
spirit of the law. / 

T should add that neipld)orlioo<l schools nTp traditional if yon an* 
white and your neifrhlwrliood school is whitnor if you are black and 
voiir neiptilKirhood school is black. Othenviw the tradition is to be 
Unsed to the school where your color pretloiilinatca and. make no nii.s- 
take. this has hap|)enpd in Pontiac. 

The issue of freedom of choice is a valid Constitutional issue excejit 
when the freedom of choice of the majority interferes with or deprives 
the minority of their riphts. 

Another reason aminst hnsinp: hnsinp is counterproductive. Coun- 
terproductive to what end I have to ask. The pur]x)se of hn.sin); is 
to equal ixe education and to teach children to learn to accept one 
another. 

School intepration was not proposed as a method of teachinp adults 
to pet alonp. althoiiph that has lK>en a idea.sant side effect in some 
Pontiac schools. It is for children to have the opiwrtunity to learn 
almut other j)eople firsthand rather than in nepative stories in news- 
pa i>ers or from Ixwks. 

Tlie white parents feel if the children do not accept their values of 
racism there may be other values that they hold that their children will 
not accept. 

Another reason: many people are afraid for the safety of their 
children in black neiphlwrhoods Ijecause black people are more violent 
than white people. The recorrl shows that in Pontiac .schools violence 
did not occur at the so-called black schools durinp the first week of 
school. Tlie hiph schools had serious fiphts and have 'l)een havinp seri- 
ous fiphts for several years and this cannot lie attnbiited to hnsinp. 
It can lx» attributed to a lack of understandinp of black students and 
black students reachinc the hiph school level realizing their previous 
education haslx*en inadequate. 

Tlic junior hiph schools where buses were stopped by angry pickets 
and children jeered at had trouble from the start. Elementary schools 
from the start have lieen ])caceful except for white protesters. 

I might add here that black violence has increased in the Pontiac 
schoo's after nonvio’ent black demonstrations were met with such re- 
pressive force by police and school administrators that they were 
discontinued. 

Manv black students in Pontiac were attempting to settle disputes 
by leading nonviolent confrontations and demonstrations, and their 
reward was to be excluded from school, arrested or harrassed to the 
point that they gave up their efforts. 

RoI.E of CoMXItTNITT LEADERS 

The same sad story applies to the black community adult leaders. 
"N^nien effective nonviolent leadership is not only viewed as being 
violent, nut is for all intents and purposes rendered impotent, despair 
takes over. Violence is an expre.ssion of despair, and an attempt to cope 
with all other alternatives at one’s disposal have failed. 

During this period when black leadership in Pontiac was being 
castigated, the same white leadership that lias now turned on the 
.school board and turned Pontiac inside out was being encouraged by 
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tlic solinol administration and elected school oflicials as a means of 
piittinp black iH!ojdc down. 

Pontiac today is a case »»f chickens coming home to roost. What has 
liapiienMl in Pontiac in terms of white rcsi^ancc to integration did 
not ImpiM’ii in other cities where the leadership took a strong positive 
stand. 

All of us, myself included, watched passively as the white com- 
munity was whip|x*d into a frenzy. Tlie officials had an obligation to 
offset the actions taken by these antibusing gro'*r ? hut they made 
little iiiorc than token efforts. 

When you consider a statement made by one of the school lioard 
nienilicrs.' an electerl official, Mrs. Imcille Marshall. “I want every 
nigger to get an education even if it is only to the 8th grade so they 
can learn to push a broom and stay off welfare," we can certainly see 
win. 

And the rest of ns. as private citizens, because busing is an un- 
jKipular issue, were not diligent from the start. Tlie bombings of the 
buses jarred us to our senses and we realized that the type of action 
that had l>een taking place had to lie fought and we IxiCTn to fiftht. 

The private citizen is sometimes a bit more diligent than some of 
the public officials. But I will have to say at this point, since I have 
lieon negative aliout this school admini^ration, that this same ad- 
ministration has devised a plan that I certainly’ consider fair and 
equitable. 

As for crime in the black con munity. the same people who were 
screaming alxmt the liigh crime rate would not hesitate to send their 
children to Grosse Pointe schools. Grosse Pointe. for those of you 
not from Michigan, is where many of the members of the Afafia reside, 
Tlie |)eople wbo deal in dope and white slavery and get the graft from 
our county government, that cheats us out of the things we need to 
fight crime. 

Another objection is that the educational lerel will drop for the 
white students. We all have an obligation to sec to it that our children, 
all of our children, receive an education that enables them to cope and 
com|)Cte, not only in the world of today but in the world of tomorrow. 

Students have shown that the level of education in an integrated sit- 
uation does not drop for the white students any more than property 
values drop when black people move into a neighborhood. This is 
another racist, myth. 

I want quality education not only for my children, but for every- 
one's child liecause all ofoiirchildren’s destinies are linked. 

I also want to give my children a better world than I received. 1 
don't want them to bare to support people on welfare, mental institu- 
tions and in prisons who arc forced into these positions because of 
inadequate educations. 

Lastly I say — pardon me. Busing is a red herring, a euphemism. My 
white friends at the bus depot on the first day of school were not called 
bus lovers. Tliey were called nigger lovers. 

Lastly I submit to you the case of Redwood City, California, which 
adopted a plan quite similar to the plan we have in Pontiac of primary 
and secondary elementary schools. Tliere was crosstown busing, "^erc 
was not one cry from irate parents. Redwood City, California, is an 
all-wbite city. 

T’lank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Mond.m.e. Thank you. rt r» 
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Mrs. Johnson f 

STATEKENT OF HB5. MARIE JOHHSOH, CHAIRMAH. PONTIAC 
NEIGHBORHOOD EI>UCATION CENTER 

^1*7^ Johnson. To the Senate hearinpon Equal Educational Op|x)r- 
tiinities, ladies and pentlemen : my name is Marie Johnson. I am (’hair- 
man of the Pontiac Xeipliborhood Education Center which works to 
pet children hack in school who have drop|»ed out, lieen kickcfl out or 
peiierally forced out. We do not think of the children as drop-outs; we 
call them “forced-outs.’’ 

I lielonp to many of the oi^nizations involved. I do not want to 
list them ail here. lint I think I can state accurately that I am a repre- 
sentative of that part of the communitv whose slopan is “lict’a Make 
It Work.’’ 

You may get the impression from things that are .said here that the 
Pontiac Hoard of Education and especially its superintendent Mr. 
Dana P. M^itmer, has obsem'ed the law of the land in enforcing school 
desegregation. Except for the two black members of the board this has 
not been tnie. 

Forced To Integrate 

MTien Judge Keith’s order to desegregate the schools came through 
Mr. M’liitmer failed to make any positive statements throwing his full 
snpiwrt liehind the court order. He failed to do anything to alleviate 
tensions built up by the open opponents of the court order. Tlic most 
he ever did was to indicate merely that he was being forced to integrate 
the schools Ijecanse of the court order. 

Mr. Mliitmer and the white majority on the board have never lieen 
snpfwrters of school integration. On the contrary, for the past 16 rears 
they have consciously worked to increase segregation of the schools, to 
change the school zones to increase tlie number of blacks in predomi- 
nant 'y black schools and to arrange it so white children go to white 
schools. 

In fact, the Imard has even gone so far as to spend millions of tax- 
payers’ dollars to build unnecessary schools — especially elementary 
schools — to make sure that white children did not go to schools where 
there were black children, and so on. 

To show bow ridiculous this can l>e, in one case Mr. Whitmer built 
a white school for just 161 white children. 

Xow I want to tell yon alxmt those 161 children as an example of 
the nicist policy of Mr. "Whitmer and the white majority of the Ixard. 

Tlieir compl.aining about busing here, is very hypocritical because 
those 161 children for many years had been bused pa^ other neighbor- 
hood schools so they could go to all-white schools farther away. But 
when those all-white schools Iwcame overcrowded, did Mr. "Whitmer 
send those children to the local neighborhood schools? No, he did not. 
Instead, he had the nerve to buila a tiny little school for 161 white 
children so as to make sure thej* would not go to school with black 
children. 

In the mid-19.50’s when black prople liegan to move into a predomi- 
nantly white area in western Pontiac a separate school was built on the 
black side of a railroad track to make sure that it would be all-black. 
This is the Bethune School. Tliis guaranteed that parents of white 
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children would not, want to send their children aenws the railroad 
tracks. So it was orpmizwl brilliantly to achieve wfnvfration. 

Now. incidentally, the parents of black children |>roteste<l this mo>-e 
liecanse they were conceniefl alnm; the safety of their children. .\t least 
part of the black |>opnlation would have to cross those tracks, too. 
This zoning took some real planning on the part of Mr. Whitmer and 
the white lioard in.ajority to ensure. se^rre^tion. 

Around Ifl.V) we started the fipht to jpet black teachers hireel in the 
Pontiac school s>-stem. We didn't have a sinjrle black teacher. Tlie 
iHwml a^rree*! to hire a black teacher but they stipulated that she innst 
lie “very fair." Not only that, the black community had to s|irnd its 
own money to recruit that one black teacher. 

Al*oiit that “very fair” teacher. The reason she had to look almost 
white was so she would not frijthten the white students. The lioard was 
afraid to start at the elementary level. So the first black teacher was 
hirwl in the one hiph school in Pontiac and. of course, that hi^h school 
had .some black children in it liecause it was the only high school. 

I^ater on. as .some schools l>ec.ame all-black, the lioard recruited black 
teachers so they could teach black children. Of course, they didn't hire 
tnem to teach any white children for the Ixwird policy was then, as it 
is now, Iwi.sically seprepationist. 

'Tins w.as pointed out by the Pontiac. Equal Opportunity Report 
which showed the city of Pontiac in the llMiO's, the ills and injustices 
heaped not only on lilack children but on black teachers as well. 

We fonpht to pet an assistant black su|>erintendcnt, Mr. ,Tohn Pur- 
due, who understoofl the problems of the black commmiity and had 
the respect of the community. We were able to wt some token vic- 
tories of black teachers into white, schools. Today there are a few black 
teachers in predominantly white schools, mainly liecause of the court 
order. 

BeTTTR AfATF-RlAT. RrsOtTRCTS 

'Then there is the question of material resource for education. We 
had lonp noted that white schools had better equipment, lietter teach- 
inp materials, and lietter curriculum than the tilack schools. Even in 
the junior hi^i scliools white children could study foreign lanpiiapes, 
but not black students. 

When the board was asked wliy black schools did not have what 
white schools liad the answer was that the white PTA s had raised 
the money and purchased equipment and materials. Frankly, we do 
not lielieve this story was ever tnie. It was simply a question of dis- 
crimination .apainst blacks in prenarinp the school budgets. 

In Iflo.'i. when it liecame clear that the lioard was p,errymandering 
the school districts so that Betlnine School would be .ill black even 
though whites lived in that school district, Mr. Milton Henrj*,a promi- 
nent and able Pontiac attorney, with his roresight, saw that the board 
was fostering seprepation in a calculated plan. 

He filed suit in a case that went to Federal court, Henry versus 
Pontine Board of Eduentiom, Hiscase was denied. 

Tliis caused the Poniiac Board of Mucation to believe it now had 
a preen light to keep on penyTuandering district boundary lines and 
to build schools where they were not needed so as to have all-black 
schools and all-white schools. 
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When the WooilwnnJ Estates area was all-white the students went 
to all-white h^steni Junior Hifrli School. Hut when blacks moved in, 
instead of prin^ to Easteni along with other white youths of Wood- 
ward Estates. the black students had to go to Jefferson Junior High 
back in the other direction so they couldn’t go to school with whites. 

More on the Woodward Estates. I^tcr, when it l)ocamv nearly all 
black there was one cxclusiye apartment complex in it by the name 
of Hloomfield Teiroces. These cliildren did not go to Jeffereon along 
with tbe other neigiilrorhood children, that is to their neiglilmrhood 
school. 

We asked the l)onrd, we asked the sni)erintendent. where these chil- 
dren went to school, and we Trerc told that the school census takers 
were neycr allowed in there so the board never knew. Or so they said. 
We siisiKvt those children were transported out to predoininantly 
white Pontiac, schools. 

To illustrate further the segregationist |>olioies of the l)oaid. when 
WhiMier Elernentarj' School became overloaded and they were in the 
process of building another predominantly black school nearby, the 
black Whittier children were bused to a predominantly white school. 
Tliose children were segregated in that white school building with 
separate teachers, separate Innchroonts and separate recesses. You can’t 
get more segregated in a so-called integrated situation. 

When Urban Renewal came in the better homes wore Imiight up. 
Hlacks moved into sulistaudard homes: Whites moved out. Tliis caused 
Wilson School, ^fcConnell School, and Eastern Junior High School 
to Ixwme predominantly black. 

Wilson and McConnell Schools were badly deteriorated. We black 
community people pleaded with the board to improve those schools 
but they rciu^. They said they would build a Human Resources 
Center and this, they said, would ^vc the school system a better racial 
balance. 

A Human Resource Center is an ag^gregation of schools designed to 
bring together black and white children with the best possible mate- 
rials, facilities and staffing. 

The board was buying up all the white property so this would 
euarantw the center Becoming an all-black Human ^ftesoiirces Center 
by the time it was completed. It was completed vciy recently. 

The only reason it is racially balanced is due to the Keith decision, 
not due to the Ijoards plans or its actions. 

So now we have an integrated Human Resources Center which 
would have been predominantly black and therefore would have been 
subject to the boat’s detractive segregationist policies. But thanks 
to the Keith decision this center is integrated, along with the other 
schools in the City of Pontiac. And onlj' now do we have a chance 
for equal education, and ultimately a superior quality education for 
all. 

False Stories Aboot Violexce 

For nearly 2 months NAG and the media have been building big 
false stones about violence in the schools when we know that the real 
violence is where the NAG pickets are. Tliey upset the children with 
their picket lines »ind their four-letter words about blacks. Tliis causes 
some nglit-hack on the part of black children. 

However, in spite of this, in general the children get along veiy 
well. And at those schoqjs where there are no NAG pickets there is 
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lifflv \ UV hrtv. on thf authority of thtw*- on flo’ 

|)oli«-rmrn, ro(in>*«’lor'^, tfiu’hvrt*, uiitl tli*- .itmh’nt.H 

In till' |in’«|i>iinnanf Iv hini’k iircii.^ whor*’ NAti rliimis tli*’r»’ 
violi'iHT ami foar of violi'mv, Ihm’ i.n no viol«*nn'. All tlm vioh-nt-*' i:* 
NA<» iiiipirml violoinn’, alnl only N’A( i inspiml violriin’ in thosi* 
minmiinitii's whom* NAGIiarintronpiupiiort. 

I^'t’r. talk aUnit F'otli'ral flinch'd |»rojrrnnis. Title I pi-ojrninis wcro 
to Ik' p-an-d to iin-as wlmre ehildien wen* so-nilled "nnderai-liii’vinir." 
acTordinj' to ninlcno-i'lasii tc?cts and standarcls. Hut at no tiiiu’ has 
liny hiaek Ih’i'm on tho iKilicyniakinj: c'lul for siH’ndinjr Title I nionc'y 
and p'lirinj: it to hhick and minority chilclron. It is tin' same old story ; 
white's tellinjr Macks what is liost for thorn. However, we do have 
paivntal involvoinont in Title' I plniiiiinp. laymen, hut no professional 
hiack.s at the policy level. 

1 would like to commend Assistant Sui>erintendent Mr. U Uliam 
hae-y, who has nmeje n positive approae’h to "Ix't’s .>Iake It Work." 
If tile hoard and the superintendent had taken that kind of position, 
iniu'li of the tension in Pontiac could have 1)0011 avoided. 

Also. Mr. John Piirdne’. who was the "bluck token" in Community 
Relations, with no policyinakiiifr powers. When there lyas trouble in 
the schools. Mr. Purdue was always called upon as whippinj; boy to 
e|iiiet down the problems caused by board actions. We vij^orously tried 
to p't him in as an assistant superintendent, which is very much 
needed. However, the white nmjority on the board felt that oiiv “black 
boy” coulcln't quiet down the cominimity protcstiiifr inequities heaped 
oiiblackpcople.sothey didn’t want him anymore. 

I would like to say the only reason white society in Pontiac is up- 
tight about biisinf; is because this is the fii'st time Dliick children have 
been able to say, “Busing is F uii.” 

Thank you. 

Senator AIoNDAnK. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hart? 

Senator Hart. Thank you very much, ladies. 

Senator Moxdale. Congressman Cony ei-s. 

Mr. CoxYERS. Thank you very much. Senator. 

I just want to commend this panel of ladies who are, in effect, con- 
tributing what appeal's to be a great deal to making the school system 
work under the court order and under the plans that have come about 
for readjusting racial imbalance that have existed in Pontiac schools. 

It seems to me that we might ask you the question, what would you 
have us do that would be of more assistance to you ? 

I should apologize for having to ask that question, because perhaps 
we should have a long list of answ'ers to some of the problems and be 
presenting them to you. 

But does anything come to you, since you have traveled this distance 
here, that you ivould have us know in terms of how in the Congress, 
liere in Washington. For those of us who are concerned about living 
under the spirit of the law and seeing that this great, important ex- 
periment of the 1970’s ends successfully, can you think of suggestions 
you would leave -with us ? 

Mrs. JoHXSox. The only thing I could address myself to. Congress- 
man Conyers, is that the news media and this National Action Group 
lias blown things up out of proportion. 
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\Vi‘ wnulil wrIroiiH* iinvom* thnf wjinlril to romr in uimI fo monitor 
ottr .M'hoolH timl M*r tluif ull thi.s violrnn* in not h»|>|H‘uin^ that Imn 

Mr. < *oNVM{H. WoiiM yot* m*omin«»rui that from thv appropriate 
t’oiiiinitt 'e in the tlint a visit Im* paid to the INmtiur stdiool 

system ' 

Mrs. diMiNsoN. Smvlv, wv 'vould appn^oiate it. Wv would like tom^e 
Mr. Hurt I'OIIK'. 

M rs. II rs.sKr. I linvo oiu* su^f'cstion and that is coiuMTiiinf; tliis 
nioiu'v to lu‘lj> s<-liools tliat nro tryinj; to iiiinli'inont inti‘^ration plans 
iiiiti till'll pi'iiali/.in^ tin* schools by withholding nioiu'ys to help the 
transportation pimls. In'cansc wo have to pay thosi* triinsiiortation 
costs ix'jiardloss. and wo uiv having to tako moneys out of other 
proj;rnins. 

Now. I happen to think that right now the thing we ain doing has 
to have a priority, hut if we could get some additional moneys, so tlmt 
these programs would not have to be cut to the point that they have, 
and so we could have all of our teachei-s, which we had to ciit quite 
a few’ of those, too, that this w’ould help a great deal. 

Mr. CoxYKRs. Thank you. 

Mrs. Sw'KENKY. I have something, I don’t know’ if it is — actually, 
maybe it is not appropriate. It is an offshoot of the first week of 
school, and the problems we had with equal law enforcement and 
perhaps the Justice Department investigation. Perhaps our Congress- 
men and our Seimtois from Michigan could ask for a Justice De- 
partment probe into the Pontiac law enforcement officials. 

Mr. CoN’Y’ERs. Do I hear yon suggesting that there is unfairness in 
the way that the law’ operates in terms of the incidents that arise out 
of integration? 

Mrs. Sweeney’. Most certainly. 

Mrs. Johnson. We had policemen picketing the bus gates the first 
morning. 

Mrs. Hussey. Obstnicting the bus. 

Mr. Conyers. In uniform ? 

Mrs. Johnson. No, he wasn’t in uniform. He was off duty. 

Mrs. Hussey. He was my cousin. 

Mrs. Johnson. Police — when NAG was arrested for that it was after 
the State police came in, because we had to get the State police and the 
sheriff’s department, because our police department wasn’t doing any- 
thing. The Pontiac police organization gave NAG $300 to support 
themselves in their court case. 

Mrs. SwEENEY'. As an afterthought, 4 days later, they gave the 
NAACP $300 to encourage them to fight in the courts. 

Mrs. Johnson. One other thing I would like to say and then I am 
finished. 

We would like you to take a very close look at how our moneys are 
spent for Federal-funded programs. 

Ml’S. PIusSEY*. There is one other thing I w'ant to say. 

The one lady that lives next door to me, who has kept her children 
out of school, and who has been in NAG, sent her children to school 
last week, so, you know, these things, they are happening, you know, 
and we are making progress in this area. 
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oii>M». Thank voii very much. 

Senator I liank you very mu«'h. 

Senator .Monu-mx Our tinal panel eoiuii.'rtu of .Mr>*, Jo .\fm Walker. 
iU'uJint; IViirher. I’onliiie S'Iuh>I Sy!*fem niul Mrst. I’atricia ilohnaon, 
also a teaeher in the I’ontiae City jichool Systtcm. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. JO AHN WALKER, READING TEACHER, 
PONTIAC CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Senator Mond.u.k. We will hear first from Mrs. Walker. 

Mrs. W.M.KWJ. (living honor to Senator Moiulnlc, the Select (’om- 
inittee on Kqual Ktliiention ()|>[K)rtunity, fellow piirticipant.s, and in- 
terested observers, it i.s iiidi>ed an honor and most welcomed oppor- 
tunity and privilej^e to share with you iny deeiwst cor.--erns for the 
future of mankind. 

Although I prepared a .statement, I will deviate from it from time 
to t ime. 

Senator Moniui.e. Wo will put your statement in the record* ns if 
it was ivad and you can just tell us what you want us to know. 

Mrs. Waijckr. Kight. 

Since it has been said that Pontiac City schools were equally sup- 
j)lied, I Imve tor the most part dealt in my statement with this area. 
I fii’st came to Pontiac from Illinois. I went through the Centrnlin, 
Illinois School system and Southern Illinois University. I taught 3 
years in Peoria, Illinois, before coining to Michigan. I am sorry that 
Adlai Stevenson, III, is not here, because I would have to compliment 
him. 

Students Far Behind 

1 really feel that Illinois students arc getting a better education than 
those in Alicliigan. I realized I didn’t know how to teach, even though 
I had taught for 3 years, because I had never taugh children that were 
so far behind. 

Wo all know that in the universities and colleges, they only teach 
us to teach those children that can read and the ones that can achieve. 
Wo are not really taught to teach the children who have learning 
difficulties and problems. 

McConnell School was the first school I started teaching in and we 
didn’t have enough books. The teachers on tenure got first choice of 
the books and the rest of us had to take whatever was left. I found 
many children reading much below the grade level and I was not 
equipped at that time to handle it. I did the best I could, teaching in 
wnnt was called a portable, a building that was supposed to be tem- 
porary. However it Avas still in use last ^ear and that was 9 years ago 
I was in it. It snoAved, rained, and leaked in it. There were no restrooms 
or w^ater facilities, we had to go into the main building for everything 
we needed. 

The next year I was transferred into the 5th grade and in the main 
building — which also leaked — was raggedy and snow came in. During 
the winter, on many days, we had to wear our coats. We did not have 
enough books, we did not have enough materials and supplies. And 
both Illinois and Michigan are guilty, were guilty at that time, of 
making children sit in the classrooms who had not paid for their work 
books and humiliate them until the parents brought their money in. 
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I fhnik III ii (Yiii.ifrx w Ilf re v\r limr ‘mi moiifV uikI •««> hiiimn 

f'MMin I-*. It iH ii n:if I'Mi.tl (|isn;niff l>* liii\f flilMn-ii "Yif flirtuiirli fluif 

IuiiiiiImI iMii. AinIfviM rlioiii'li mv'M'lf, ii.H li fhllti, | luit| to sif flirt'iiijli 
fliiif kiiiil of liiimil'iit tiiii. tlif sviHfi'in fnn'fil m»- to i|o tlio siiiiif fhiiiif 
to iitlifc fliiMif n. 1 fill! triiifinUT ii?* ii fliilil not liuviiit; itluiiyH |mi<| 
for my InHiks at '.lir iH-i^iimini' >i»f sfliool. Tliin i-» not liiiiiiM-niin; now 
ill Mirliipiii. IniJ it wiis wln-ii I Hi>f niiiir. UV l•llllllot talk iilmiif flu- 
|iivM*iir wirlion! talking alK>nt tin* |msf, lH*faiis<* all of us an- viftiins 
of tin* past anil oiiv past l•i^•unlstanl•t•s. 

Also ill tlif liiiililiiu'. as I saiil in tin* statfiiii'iit, tlnui* wi rt» nits anil 
roai'lii'S. I will iifviT forp*t tiu* *lay that s<inu* of tin* Ik>vs in tlifrliiss 
killfil a nit with sonir of the p.uiifs we liiul Imi’k in tiu* rlosi't. 'I'lic 
srlnH)| was ovcitidwiIimI aiul all of tin* conditions yon ran talk nlioiit in 
nrliaii scIkmiIs and all of the litonitnn' that has Imtii written, aliont 
till* (Ifonidinjr eonditioiis of onr scIumiIs yon eonld find examples of 
tlieni ill Pontine. 

When I fiist eaiiie t-o Pontiac, I thought education was the way to 
a better life. This is what I had always Ih*oii told, if yon /jet an edu- 
cation, yon can make it in this world. However. I (iidn’t ivalize so 
many haiTieis eonld Ik* put in fixint of me as a teacher, in order to 
keep mo from doiiip my best job, ns well as to keep students fwm 
railly learniiifr and achieving. The onlv thin<r that kept mo ^oia;; was 
the fact that the students still Imd faith and still believed they wei-e 
p;oin<r '.o succeed. 

After (5 veal’s of working in this environment — since in Illinois I 
taught in a similar school, hut it was much better than the one in 
Michigan — I decided I wanted to change eiivii-onmoiits for the sake of 
my own mental health. I would go home at niglit thinking and worry- 
ing about the students and what w'as going to become of them. So I 
asked for and received a transfer, after a degrading experience, and 
I became a member of the LeBaron School family on the white north- 
east. side of town. And for the reconl, this is the school where All’s. 
McCabe's daughter would go if she were not boycotting. 

Expekiexcf.s in a White Sciiooe 

When I went to T^eBaroii, it was like going from hell to heaven. 
Although the difference in travel time between the two schools 
amounted to only 10 minutes, the difference in the educational environ- 
ment was unbelievable. There was an open stockroom for one thing— 
this was the first I had ever seen in my 6 years of teaching. In Illinois 
we would get the key and go, accompanied by the principal and sec- 
retary. In McCoimell' we didn’t know where the stockroom was located. 
You imd to put in a requisition for what you wanted, and seldom were 
you given what you ordered. One or two things were issued, and you 
were chastised for using too many paperclips. In LeBaron there was a 
stockroom full of paper and pencils, everything you needed to do the 
job. And no one questioned you about what you wmnted or told you 
what you could use. Anything needed, you w'ent in there and got. 

And there I was treated as a professional person, 

I was the firet black teacher on the regular staff', although there were 
tw’O black teachers in special education. In regards to Mrs. McCabe’s 
statement about no black schools, there were no black children at 
LeBaron, only in special education classes. The school district uses 
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tlir'M' to )U'«f ifv til*- fiirt flint w>-n- tnily n f*-w Mn* k 

If tliiTf i»-> oil*- Murk rliiM. in fh*- vnnitninnlly tlHfurl'«-t| rl,i>*!< *>r *>tli*-r 
■<|H-rinl rl. *>>*-*, fin* nrliool *li.'*trirf uinil'l •*ny tin- -w-liool wn-* not i*ll 
wliifr. 

S*>. tli*-n-fi»n-, t*-ni Ihts at la-Hnnni (liiln’t Imvr un fv n-<*\ In Mark 

ln>**l"' f 1-iir ht-r> roll 1*1 -'ll V I 1 1 Ml it 1 1,1 \ <■ tin- mat t'liiiU t<> work w 1 1 1 1 , no 
iKMiks. i»a|M-i- or iK-iiril.-*. At la’Miiron tli*‘i'*' wi-rr no cm-ii.-m- , ju» .-M-iTjif- 
p»nt>i. iio l*arri*Ts. Tliriiiily ItarriiT was tin- fart tliiit tlic rliililn-ii wen* 
.ti-j'i.-pitiMl. Hut to llir white |>a rents ainl sltnlrnt-*, tlu-y *rnln‘t this 
was a liarrier, lia\ iiiur a .s'j'n'j'afed »'<ln< atioii. ’I lirre were still students 
ill the ela-ssriMuns with learning proMeins atid arhieveineiif jiroMetus. 
hut there was nothinj: that iihysiealiv disahled me from helpiiijr thus*- 
students. I was aide to utilize all the .skills I had, its well as the skills of 
the district in order to touch them. 

For e.xainple: One year [ had a child that was oinotionnily (list urlH>d, 
and altlionph at I.ieliaron I had to deal with him for the whole year: 
the next rear he was placed in a sjieciai room. Whereas in Mef’onnoll, 
previous to this, there was a jrirl in the ."»th frrado, that I referred for 
special education class. She was olFered a placement -I years later, when 
she was in the 10th /jrnde. 

Dnrinjr my last year at LeHaron, Martin Luther Kiiijr and Senator 
Kennedy were assassinated, and riots had occurred the previous sum- 
mer. OiKMi honsinj; was beinj; discussed thronjrhoiit the land. As lono 
as I was just u shell and kept these fcelinjjs concernin^r the above events 
to myself, there were no problems. In other words, 1 «rot alon«r well 
with'all of the stiulents and parents and the community and I was 
very well accepted in this all-white neighborhood. 

However, after I began to question my students about some <3f the 
things that had happened in our country, some of the injustices in the 
land, this is where I began to run into difTiculty, because the students 
would go homo and question their parents about things I had said, A 
particular incident is when we were talking about open housing mid I 
had the children bring in articles relating to current events, which is 
one of the things we were supposed to discuss in our cupiculum. So 
we talked about open housing. Realizing that a lot of the time we think 
the children understand, they don’t, I thought my students understood 
the meaning of open housing but one little boy asked me, “Mre. 
Walker, what does open housing really mean”? I said, “It means this, 
I am your teacher, you know I love you, and you love me and I am 
trying to lielp you become a good citizen, however, because I am black, 
I couldn’t buy a liouse next door to you no matter how much money I 
had.” So, explained in this manner it really bothered the children and 
they went home and confronted their parents as to why couldn't Mi-s. 
Walker live next door to us. , , • , -u 

Because of this I had several parents who w’nnted their children 
taken out of my room. A few other little things like that also 
haiipened. There was also a black educators conference I went to, in 
which Reverend Albert Cleague from Detroit, an able and astute 
philosopher w' as keynote speaker. He predicted back in 19b8 that Ave 
are turning our children into Frankensteins. He said as Franlmnstem 
was created by man who w’anted to make a man better than himself. 
The Frankenstein in the myth of course was not able to be created 
because the man himself was not perfect. Therefore Frankenstein 
turned around and destroyed his creator. Rev. Cleague said our chil- 
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Ilf wfiil .ilifail mill fn(aru''’«l nii thf sifiiatioii iiiiifh innif. 1111,4 
also iMitlivifit iiif, I dffiilftl I would i4’rtia|>4 p> liark info thf Mails 
foiiiiiiiiiiity and do vvliat I fould to iiflp luir liluck fhildrfii. Ku’ii 
fluuioh I i'cfl that whitf I'hildi'fii iiird hlai'k tfiiflifi><, in orilrf to hriii;; 
soiiif truth and ivalitv ami .sajiily to their liven. I know that Mink 
idiildreii needed me even more. I anked for a traii.nfer thi.'H time aiHt 
Went to Ka.'tern .liiiiioe Hijjh School, which wa.H first In’cnmiii^ a l»laek 
.<«diiM>I. I'hn'f yeaix had im.-^sed at ladtaroii, U years later I am piiiii; 
hack to Kantern .Fuiiior Ili^Ii Sclnx)! and it was like 1 had never left 
Mcroniiell. The nitiiatioii, as far as materials and .supplies, was the 
.same, we did not have enough tliinpi. I had a nirt? e.xjH'rieiice, which 
most teachers df> not ^'t. After they teach a ^r.oup of students and 
they move to another class, many times we never see them in a elu.ss- 
room .station. By coining back to the junior high school 1 had na 
opportunity to see some of the students I taught in elementary, ns 
well as some I knew. It saddened me at what some of them' had 
Iwconic. Some of them hadn’t even made it to junior higli school. 
Sitlcs had been drawn, whereas in McConnell, we had black, Si>aiiish 
Americans and whites, although a majority were black we sliai'cd a 
lot of things together. 

My last year at McConnell my otli grade class shared the horrible 
e.xperiencc of President Kennedy’s assassination. AVe all cried and we 
talkc(|. Three yeais later at Eastern, already tlie racial polarization 
had started. Some of the students were failing, some had not suc- 
ceeded, all of them were too old before their times. They were still kids, 
still 13, 14, 15 yeuis old, but they were ah-endy turned erff. Again wc 
had to wear our coats on many wintry days because it was cold, al- 
though in some classrooms it was so hot you had to have the windows 
open because the furnace was not working properly even ns of last 
school term. Snow and rain came in the windows, supplies and ma- 
terials were inadequate. Some teachers didn’t liave pencils and chalk 
for 2 montlis last year. Pencils and chalk! 

AVithin our city, ns has been talked about, there was a lot of political 
activity, nonviolent boycotts, petitions, sit-ins, to try to make the school 
board sensitive to the needs of the black community and none of these 
things worked. 

Even thougli Eastern Junior Higli School was supposedly n Title I 
school and was supposed to be receiving moneys for compensatory 
education, I wish to state that my 3 years tlicre were s^nt fighting 
for things LeBnron and otlicr schools w’liich were not Title I, took 
for granted. But what effect lias all this bad on the children? They 
will never forget the cold and dirt, tlie hunger, fear, and horror. I am 
sure it was just as horrifying for tlie so-called bad students, nlthougli 
1 don’t think thci’c arc any bad students — tlicrc are those students wc 
have failed miserably as adults — as well as tlic so-cnlled good students. 
The good students knew the situation at Eastern was just a temporaiy 
thing for them. The so-called bad students knew it was a deadend. 

During this past summer, since the integration plan, the school was 
revamped and redecorated. The school board always said they didn’t 
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lli.'il « :i' invfssrtrv lo dll n i;<mhI joli, 

.Ft.KKritsoN CiiMurtoNH TrKRini.r. 

After sreiiiu tlir clianj'r.s iit Kartterii I wii.t sort of feeling lm|>|iv. I 
fliiit if they liavr iloiir this to Kiistrrii, iiihvIk' flirv will do it id 
Jrifnsoii, Uviinsc JrlTrrsoii was an all-liliirk s»«-liool, Wlirii I went 
over to Jetfei-son, it was tin- same situation iirevimis to the ehanp’. 
It wa.' ill a had state of disrepair ami still is. We have in the ffirls’ 
Imtlmsims im iloom on the toili’t.s. In talking to the priiH'i|>aI about 
this. "Why aren’t there doomr* I>r. Xails said that there hadn't Ix’en 
any on since he had Ikhmi then*, and he had Iieeii there years. Then* 
wen* no pa|H*i* towel dis|H*ns»*rs and no soap. It nee<la painting and 
plaster is broken off. In the science hilxs, the faucets are still broken, 
they were broken when I left there the other day. The sinks need 
repairinp also. 

In iny room the lijrht i.s.so bad that we need to have lamps in oi-der 
to s(*e. Then* are .still many problems with the building, even thonph 
at the school theiii is a pood emotional climate and a pood atmosphere 
with the intepration. Some of us went to our past schools and broiiplit 
.some thinps to Jetl'erson that were not there. 

Now we ai*e in the third month of school. I am the readiup teacher 
at Jetfei’son. In September we tested all of the students in rendinp. I 
knew what the I'esiilts were goinp to be and I piedicted them. The 
reason why I did this, because everybody likes to deny — niul it has 
been denied here today — that all children are pettinp a quality educa- 
tion. They say all children arc, but this is not true. We tested all of the 
students in our school, and of the 558 tested — the reason there are 558 
students is because at that time we still had parents keeping children 
out of school — H 1 of those students are i-eadinp from 1 to 6 yeai-s below 
grade level. 

I realize that the test might be culturally biased — they are culturally 
biased — and it was a time when there were tensions in the city. But any 
kind of variable you could mention ns to why the results are so low’ is 
still a national disgrace. For in this country, where wc have perfected 
instruments tlint we can send to the moon and take temperatures and 
lead the readings back on earth, but yet we cannot teach children, have 
not tnnght children, to read the language they speak, we must bow our 
heads in shnme. 

Xow this would nvernge out to the fact that perhaps 75 percent of 
the students at Jefferson are reavding below grade level. I nndei’stnncl 
tliis is also the national average, wliich means that Michigan is no 
exception but the rule. Wchave notliing tobe ashamed of, except the 
fact that all of us should be aslmmed of this. 
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I r >>^ c\ 1' r , -if tlin I '*• ii viil 'T [■♦•rct'iil Ilf Jli*' !.I,|, li .iii'ilifu Ilf 
Mi* fluiii 1 fi> I »• tnv ^vhI*' U'^pI, 111*1 *>•'■ i^’i ■»’nt *>f f!i*- 

wliiit- <{ III Umi! I f rfn*liii 4 f frtmi I fi> •'■ >nir< Wlcw I'r'nl*- Ififl. I imiiif 

CliMoiif fii^iiv tli: 4 t >i*'ii’nirt kcf|i t'liii'k^ iliivv II itii«>iit kfi'|iiinf >imW 
«- f iliiwn, l)ii-« H wli.it li 4 -« li.'i|i|>*’iiri| III tlii'« I'liiintrx, liv trviiii; ft* 
k<’*'|» liliii'k-* iliiwii, l»v trii.iif ti) iiiif jirmitl*- tli** l'llM•^'lll•'lllll niiiiortii 
iiifi*"^ ftir lil;irk<. iiM' rrullv li.iM-ii't r*lii*'i»tnl ini\ i»f flir <tiMl*’iit« <iilli 
• ■|••Ilfl\, WV linii' |iiit fli*Mii nut iiitfi flu’ wnrlii nf ••run*'. I'fiiKt ifiifnui, 
mill n.in iiti* -*. riir\ mi- *lrii|i|uiii' out , flirv iirr f iinimif '‘ir VII kiiiiUof 
fliiiiir'H ini' li!iii|i*'iiiii;; fn niir \niitli, Ilir vmiflis nn- ii-<. I lir\ iiri- rli<‘ 
futnrr fur tin' liiiiinm riio*. VVliftlii'r or not \v»< wunt f*> inliinf if, if >m- 
Ills*' fliriii. We iiri' lo>f n-» 4 |i«<o|i'i<, .V-< liiiiiiiiii U 111;^! «»• iin- 11 iiimorif x 
on tlii-* fiirtli. riii'V .saiil flu< iii.-^i'i ts w«<n' Iiitv iiiillioiis of ynirs U-forr 
>v*< l•!ll|lil' iiml llii'v will U' lion* iiiillioii,'* of u-an* aftx'r wr an' ;;oin'. VVr 
I’aniiof a iriml to los«< mir most \ alnal*’*' iTsoiim', 

Vltiioii^h I was vory tlisa|iia)int«'il to lionr Mr. Irwin's iii’pitivo 
attitiiilo (owani 1111 iiiti'^ratisl rdiiratioii I ailinir*' liis lioiu'sty, 

llowi'Vor. Ill' is till' I’rvsiih'iit of onr lUmnl *if Ktluontion. anil wlioii 
111' sits lii'ro anil says, "iny cliililron. I want iny rhildri'H to Ir.ivi' a.s poml 
an ^duration,” and ho insinnatod if lie didn't, ho inipht Ik* forood to 
inovo out of tlio soluKil distriot too. ho should 1 h' ini[H'aohctl. Ili.s job 
is to provide and do ovorythinp nooessary for a uoo<l oilucation for all 
of the ohildroii in the city. So wo oaiinot allow tlio oa.sto, the class .sys- 
tems to keep ns as a jieople, ns human lieiiips, from survivinp on tliis 
eavth. 

He also made a statement that the XA.VCP “won a battle hut lost 
a war." I don't think the XAAC’P lo.st the war, l)ocause the war is sur- 
vival and survival for us as a i>eoplc, as human beings. So if the 
XAACP has lost a war, humans have lost a war, because as Brother 
('onyers said, “how far can you run, how far can they run, how far 
can suhiirhia bef’- 

Okay, we are in Pontiac, they can run from Pontiac, but they have 
to stop in Detroit when they go south. They have to stop at Flint 
when they go north. They hare to stop in Mt. Clemens when tlicy go 
east and Lansing to the west. In other words, we are all around. Unless 
they ])lan to e.xterminate us like they did the Jews, which I don't think 
yoii can do in this day and age, but maylie so, then there will have to 
be and there must be ways we can work this out so we do not have 
unequal education, so we do not have two systems and so that we do 
have a better life for everybody. 

I would like to say also, pertaining to integration, that we have lost 
some black teachers and black administrator’s in our school system that 
wc in the black community have fought so hard for. But I think we 
would be willing to accept these lo.sses if we felt, in the end, everything 
was going to come out all right. I don’t know whether it will or not. 

I am not optimistic, I am not pessimistic, I am, however, hoping 
that tilings do come out all right and that my children arid your 
children can live in a world where they are free to go in any direction 
that their potential and their interests will allow them. 

In other woi'ds, as I said at the end of my prepared statement, there 
is a song called “You are a child of the universe, and you have a right 
to be here.” All children have a right to be here, whether black, white, 
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,...r or .xh,...-vvr If .. o..,- >..o Ur .ur.. »h.W thrv hav. f.r 

t l.o,.r ro..o.,oo.Hrr .f >t »o . f -v.ll , *l.lr to .Iw f h.»r 

-It vv»;m>m- ••»> ui4-« J" V>’V " 

rr;''i3:iv:":;r- rt, 

••'ir: - 

?»» iIm»* fi» ’**> uuihv l*nrr»rr*< Im Juii* • f » - »i 

" ho.rvr lrr.-v..l;,nt. ..• «f ha.l tl.r mar.Tl.,H a... 

,u . f.. uork with III fhi.< .... „o» 7’' 

iHmk. n... frnnrr fiHlMT.. ha.l Ih^ llr..f ami ha.l '7 n. i ...I. i 

W.T.. i..ft Sffi.UnfK W.T.. f.. I.n.vl.l.. fh..lr .>«n H-m-IN an.l |m|aT fh. humlUa 
ri..n. that «tn.h*nta rMaTl..n.r.i thru an.l no., .In.- to a ia.k of imm-r an.l ,.rn. 

rIN ar»' u to the nrttit*n. ^ ^ i . . 

i tmiKlit uiv f\TM yvwT at MH oniifli In a |MirtabU' that \va>« to U- 
l.nt wn... atllf Ih-Iiik in..! .vrar. rh.- |H.rfnl.U- w.is nii.l...|fiaf»>lj 

l.-nk,..! an.l snow ..nii..- Inal.!.-. Wr ha.l f.. P* fh.> main l.all.iiaK f..r waf.r flu 
n-atnaana. an.l any ofl.rr i.r.aK With Mlrhlp.n ulatrrs. thia »'»;•« ''*'j " 

nila.Tal.l.. aa y.ai .an ...ll InmKla... Tin- n.-xf y.-ar I waa traiiaf.TrHl t.. flu main 

laill.llns ton fifth KnultMlasa . \\v 

The main latlldlnK wan nlao rol.l. Iraktal. an.l sm.w blew in the wiiulowa. ^ e 
1, all to w..ar our eo«.ta ..n many winter .lays- There were rata 
seli.M,l was overerowthsl. Many ..f the «.a.litions >.... have na.l ala a 
in mueh larger urban ar.-ns. exlat.sl there. For the .afike of time, 1 wUli to state 
that the flirts* years of teaehiiiK at M.^Onnell eomi.letely hanianizetl 

eonie to Ih.ntlae Imllevlng that etluoati.m was the way I 7'7„7ehll.iren or 
ninav harriers eoul.l Ik* pla.ssl in the way of luy really tslaeatinK ehil.lren or 
Zni from sts-urlng an tslueation. I wonl.l p. h.m.e at nigh an.l worry an.l 
.lr.*am about my fifth grade imi.iis and wonder wIuit was going to lieconu* ^ 
tlu'iii. T1 h‘ cmly thliiK that ki'pt me from lKH*oinin>r coiu|»leteiy fnistmte<l was tm 
hoiH* the students seem to have tiiat somehow they would succeed. 

Becnn.se of this ;:rent fnistrntlon It was imperative for my mental health 
that I chniiRo environment.s. Six years of working witli children, wlio to oar 
emintrv evidently weren't im|M>rtnnt were l>e>:inninR to teii on me. I asked for 
nnd rc*ceivefl n transfer after a traumatic and dejrrndin;; experience. I l»ecnme 
a member of the -Mlaron family’' on the nii-wliite nortln^nst side of town. 
Altlioucli the .S 4 ‘hools were only ten minutes apart it was like Roinj: from hell 
to lieaven The difterences in the two schools was nnbelievahle ! There as an 
“open stockroom” for one thlmr. This was the first time I liad ever seen one. In 
Illinois we couhl t'et tlie key and ro accomi>anitHl with the principal or tlie 
secrotarv. At McConnell yon didn’t even know where it was located. The few 
tilings we pot were ratione<l to ns and you were chastiscKl hy the secretary for 
nsimr too many paperclips. The fact that we si>cnt money on thinjrs that should 
liave been snpplicKl hy tlie district was never considere<l. Tlds distrustful attitude 
was inhii)iting to ones .self-esteem. |>ride. and production. 

At LeBaron, you were treatwl and regarded as a professional person. I was 
the first i)iack teacher on the regular staff. In a couple of years otliers were to 
he added. Tliere were two other i)lack teachers in the two special education 
classes liou.sed there and a few black special education pupils at that time. A 
^ teacher could get whatever she needed or thought she needed to teach those 
cldidren from whomever it was required. Tlierefore, there were no excuses, no 
.scapegoats, no l>arriers to a good education except perhaps that of segregation. 
However, to the students and their parents, that was no barrier. As a teacher 
there I was able to do all kinds of creative things. There were still students 
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4 t)iiiirvii Milt i.f niv i < Mvi44U' vt j‘i'rivii» v*« T .|in| hUivl 

rihir‘if(‘r^ «M«iifKrviivv \ TUim, | ilwtilvil fh;ir **>>4 (n*>iuh *»’>'!».• t>l{iJ*trvii i^vr* 
♦ ‘ruTv. vrivtirivi" MyirU frwi'hvf^ fi» lifirnj •timiv '•iinitf /»r;i| IriiMi r*» fliv^r l>¥v 

M/ii k ( hiltirvn iivvitvil fiii^ iunrv iVrUiipi*. I *'»>uM ^ f*-w fr .m 

¥ nnkMn^frHH fhrtf Imif Ii^vn pivilU-r(M| 

WUhoMt iin.T prtiMrm)< t fi» T^'*frtn Juni*ir Hr^h i |T.mi 

iHTtiinlmt !ilt Mark \ Urn- I haii rh*» ran* .»p|Mirtnn(f t of fiarhintt rrliitlmr, am 
wiirkhiic with <iriHlrrira I ha>l pn*vPMt«l,v fawirhf (*r kn*^>v f ruiilil mnipan* h*i\^ 
thf»r had |ir<iirn*Hi«r«l «ilnrv | tA'il mw rhnn f wim mNh '*h*H-kr*l a? thr rhanin 
that hiifl ri.nir iitvr many nf Mirm t\^ wfll at fh*» atMfmlv ..f the nfhn 

Hif whtfr ^riidf^ntt had <hantf«*d had th»« tdark and )<|»anl’ir 
Amt^rlran**. S dv'« had t»r*rn ttriwn RvmrniM*rirur imw wr had all rrlwl in mil 
ru'<‘« at M«d «>nm*]] wh**n J(*hn K. Krnnr*|y t»nr prrHhlrnt. \va^ klllnl fh#* friiia 
tla^ |dayj«. n*^lUntf and fh*» many »tli*r fhlnr* wr had ^harnl hnf now 

thrrt' yimr«* Infer they were ryniral, t*im.- were anidruiirallr fallinn. other 
were j«ue«*e<*dimr and all tix> old l»efnre their time'*. Monie had hwt nut nlreMi 
and weren't eten In Junior hlich whind, flow w III we. a^ 11 nation ever l»e ahh 
to jnatify that * 



ttmv njcaln we had (o wear our r*\at-« on many winter dar« while In aome 
Hnj^seH the window!! were o|)en l»eeaiw of the heat. Snow and* rain nime In the 
wlndowm, Siti)|*liea and innterlnla were Inadequate. Then* wen- rnanv tearher 
and adtiilnl.<!tmtire proldem!!. There wna incre»!M*<l poUtIral aetivltv for <]ualltr 
eduratlon from the Mark community, jiltdn.r iMiycntta, |H*tmon!* and manr of 
the tliinca mentinneil In the materials I 5uhmltre<l for your .study. Even thouxli 
Mstern was a Title I .school and was supimsefi to have recelv(-d and l>e recelv- 
Injf monie.s for com|>en.satnry eihicatlon. I wish to state that my three years 
Mien- were spent hithtini; for thimcs Baron and other .«<rhools that wen- not 
ntle 1 to4)k for itranteil. But what effect ha.s this have on the children They 
will never forget the odd. dirt, the hiinper. the fear, the horror. I am sun- it 
was just as horrifying for the **s(Kcalle<i had one.s** as the •*.so-calle<l jfood ones**. 
The students knew that this was just a detour to the road of success. 

The 'had students knew It was a dead end. 

Durinp this past summer F^astern .Junior HIjfh School was completely n-- 
'unipwl and decornte<l. It was stocketl with all the materials net*es.snry to do a 
fToo<l job. I was involuntarily transferreil to .Jefferson Jr, High School. It too Is In 
a had stage of disrejinlr. I wish to .state that Jefferson was the previou.sly all- 
hlack .school. It had fewer materials and .sti]>plies than Eastern lief ore the re- 
Munp^ng and certainly not now. Tliere have l>eon a few Improvements since 
September but not enough 

We are now In the third month of .school and since the In.st part of September 
we have known that 81% of our black students and 63 % of otir white students 
are reading from one to six years below grade level. We are trying to do some- 
thing but will we be succe.ssful nmJ receive cooperation from the central admin- 
istration in time to help thisycarf 

Tliere^ls song that says “You are a child of tlie universe, you Iinve a right to 
bo liere. Do you believe that and do you nl.so believe tliat among tlie.se riglits are 
‘ life, liberty and the imrsult of Impiness**? Ignorance l.s not blls.s but a living hell. 

Pontine has not provided a equal e<lucatlon for Its students ns was proven by 
the court.s. But wlint of the future? Will we continue to throw our most valuable 
re.sources away? Will we continue to leave them no alternative but narcotics, 
crime, prostitution, prison, welfare ami a living death? This government must 
.share the blame with Pontiac. If we can Invent instruments that can send 
messages from the moon hundreds of thousands of miles away but can not find 
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ways and means to teach children to read the laiigunj^e they siKMik, we must stand 
accused! All the cures arc known hut the will to use them is lacking. Perliaihs, 
this is hut a plea for ,von to act now to save our children, The jails, cemeteries, 
and street.s ai’(» lilh^l to th(» l)riiu witli those we have faiU^d to educate^, We live in 
cou.stant fear waiting for their repercussions. If we started today, perhaps, we 
could save this generation and recover that generation that has dropped out, 
turned off, and freaked out. Every child must he gunruiiteed the right to learn 
free from hunger, cold, and discomforts with all materials necessary to his .sue- 
CC.S.S. He mu.st he aide to envision the end of the road or he will .stop before 
coniphdion. 

I had mixed emotions ahoiU coming here today. I asked myself will it do any 
good. What I have said has heea shoiit(‘d from the highest rooftops only to fall 
upon deaf ears, hut I said we must try to save our children or we will cease to | 
exist and this earth will become as barren ns tlie moon. Plea.se save tlie cliildren ! 

Senator Moni)Ai,i:. Tlnink you \ery much for a most ino\-ing 
statoiuent. ! 

Ml'S. .Tolinson. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. PATRICIA JOHNSON, TEACHER, 
PONTIAC CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Mrs, .Toiixsox. Before beginnings my testimony, I want to state that 
I liave ne\ei' heard an administi'ator oi' school hoard inembei' openly 
state his oi' her intention to disci'iminate against Bagley or any othei’ 
of the, seven Title I schools. 

Moreovei', I have ncvei' heard an administrator or school board niein- 
her state he was inflnenced unfavoi'ahly because a school's student 
l)opnlation consisted of a majority of black and/or low-income 
families. 

However, it is my opinion that this has been the case. 

The following statements are based on my own pei'sonal e.xperiences 
as a kindei'garten teachei' for G years at Bagley Elementary School, 
and, I gnessT have to say, a predominantl^y black school, since there is 
no such thing as an I’ ll-hlack school in Pontiac. 

Ciiri'ently I am a kindoi'garten teacher at the Human Resources 
Center, which was mentioned previously. It is a new school and new 
philosophy in teaching. 

Dui'ing my first years at Bagley, we did not receive adequate mate- 
rials or supplies. Dr, Whitmei' stated due to the cut in moneys available 
due to busing, they have had to cut the material e.xpenditnre one-tliird. 

I would like to say in the 6 or 7 weeks I have spent at the IIRC, as 
far as school related materials go, I have seen 10 times as many sup- 
plies available as I saw at Bagley during my first G years, and the PIRC 
is now being run imdei' the Title I plan. 

I admit our principal had to go and get these supplies, but they arc 
there. We have far more materials, as far as school supplies. 

Earlier, during my years at Bagley, when I renuested teaching sup- 
plies that I felt were essential for creating a good backgi'pnnd for our 
children, I was asked, “Can’t you do an adequate job with what j'ou 
have got?” 

Oi’i’oin'uxiTY Must Be Provided 

In my opinion this was the underlying philosophy toward our 
school, toward our children at Bagley. In other words, many of the 
decisionmakers felt that only an adequate job should be necessary in 
dealing v.’ith children from Bagley. In my opinion, a more than ade- 
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quatc job must be provided for all children. A superior opportunity 
should and must be provided for all children if they arc to compete 
successfully in today’s society. 

I don’t think you can possibly talk about “my child” and “your 
child,” it has to be ail children, and all children have to get this. 

I must admit that my room at liagley didn’t look under supplied, but 
that was due to an e.xpenditure on my own part for things I felt were 
essential. 

Oftentimes when I asked how come these schools that wci’c piedomi- 
nantly white schools have so many more materials and supplies — look 
at their playgrounds, they have so many more things than we have at 
Baglcy — the answer always came baek, “Oh, that is because their 
parents arc so much more interested in their children, they have great 
parents over there.” 

As a result of this, I started a kindergarten pai’cnts group and as 
far as I am concerned, I don’t think you could beat that group any- 
where. They were enthusiastic, they were eoncerned, they were whole- 
heartedly behind supporting a group to better the conditions of our 
classroom. 

We had a school fair; we had several bake sales; we even had a 
Christma.s toy party, in order to raise funds to better our conditions. 

We purchased a swing set for the playyard, which may not sound 
like much to you, but to us, it was a lot. 

All of a sudden, in my third yeai', I was told that these fund-raising 
activities were against school policies and v;e would have to stop them. 
I really couldn’t understand this, since these same activities were car- 
ried on in other schools that were predominantly white. They were 
bragged about, they were commended. Eveiy time we asked, they said 
this is why they had these things. 

All of a sudden, when oui’ school started to get somewhere by these 
same methods, it was against school policies. 1 found this very hal’d 
to accept. 

As a result of this, many parents that were part of my parents 
gi’oup, began to have problems in believing and understanding things 
that were said from downtown. 

Earliei’ I touched on the topic of parent participation, I would like 
to state that it angei’s me when I continually hear parents in Baglcy 
referred to as “do-noihings,” “uninterested parents,” because I know 
for a fact this is not true. 

All I had to do was call or write a note home to my joarents and 
they would come in and help, whether it was to wrap Christmas gifts 
for the children, go on a school field ti’ip, or even help some students 
who needed reinforcement in a special area. 

It has only been in the past 3 ycare when 1 was at Bagley that we 
finally started to receive some of the materials that were ]ust com- 
monly found in other schools, and this was due to Federal funds. We 
started receiving large Federal grants which finally got us up to a 
lei’cl comparable with other schools. 

Now, in many instances \ye exiierienced overcrowding in our class- 
rooms, while on the other side of town, in mainly all-white schools, 
they didn’t e.\pcrience this. Their class sizes were far below average. 
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Ci-iASSEs Overcrowded 

I pive examples of tliis: For instance, last year at Bagiev, dnc to a 
cutback in personnel and funding, two of our four 1st grade teachers 
were forced to move out of their positions. This left us with two 1st 
grade teachei’s, and unbelievable class averages of 33 and 34 pupils. 

At the same time at Alcott, a pi-edoniinantly white school, their 1st 
grade class averaged 22 or 23, and this same year at Irving, another 
predominantly white school, they had a 1st grade class with an un- 
believable class average of 18 children, _ 

Two years ago at Bagley, I averaged 32 children per session. That 
is 32 in the morning and 32 in the afternoon, which gives me a total of 
C)4 children that I worked with. 

At McConnell, nnotber predominai tly black school, they averaged 
about the same for their total kinderga. -ten sessions. 

This same year at Willis School, a school that was predominantly 
white, the kindergarten teacher there averaged a total between her 
morning and afternoon classes of 32 children, rhis was a combined 
total of both of her classes, where, combined, I had 04. 

To make things even worse, aftei' January M that year, she sent 
five of hei- children to 1st grade and this left Ik .vith aii unbelievable 
avei-age of 12 children in the morning session a (d, I think, 15 in her 
afternoon session. 

Again, during that same year, an inc.ividual was placed as a full- 
time kindergarten teacher at Wilson School, anothei' predominantly 
black scliool. Tlic class size began originally with 18 children in the 
morning and 22 in the afternoon, but school officials felt this just did 
not justify the teacher being thei'e all day. so they forced him to get 
ont of his afternoon class and reassign those afternoon children to the 
remaining ses.sions. As a result, 11 of his afternoon children ^vere 
placed in his morning class. This gave him 29 children in the morning. 
He was then assigned to Alcott School, which I mentioned before, 
predominantly a white school, to a newly created afternoon class which 
had 22 children i n their session. 

To me this is an example of increasing class size in a black school 
to decrease class size in a white school. 

I must admit that the school board and the administration have 
spent a lot of funds on piogrirns, some of their own funds and some 
Fedei-al funds. The pm-pose for these expenditui-es has been : 

1, Create a better undei-standing of children ; 

2, Create, a sensitivity toward the feelings of others ; and 

3, Introduce new ancl innovative teaching materials and tech- 
ni(jues in order to create an enriched learning environment for all 
childi’en. 

In my opinion, however, these actions proved ineffective and did 
not successfully attain intended objectives. The following arc exarn- 
ples of these pi-ograms, the money spent, their purpose and their 
outcome. 

The Seven School Study Committee of which I was a member was 
created for the purpose o^ making recommendations for the improve- 
ment of instruction throngli reading and language arts, community 
involvement, and participation, and early childhood education. 
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Tlie I'ospousibilities of tliis committee wore, fii’St of all, to design 
a Language Arcs Progi’am, especially reading, that would be com- 
piehensive in scope and would fully coordinate all local, State, and 
Fecleral resources that wei’o available to the school district. 

Second, to investigate all factoi-s that affect the gi-owih patterns 
of students in the iclentified schools and then develop a plan to con- 
centi’ate the available resoui’ces on those factors o\au’ which the school 
district had control. Finally, to develop a list of recommendations to 
accomplish these goals. 

Rkcommexdations of SE\T5N-Scnoon Study CoMJcnTEE 

One recommendation that emeiged was that each of tlie seven ele- 
mentary Title I schools should est^lish one (or more) formal reading 
readiness rooms. 

This is land of a middle step. A child will go through a full year 
kindergarten, but if he isn’t ready for a reading in-ogram, he will go 
into a leading readiness program. And after 1 year m this program, 
ho would go on to a kind of sjieeded up first grade. It was undeistood 
a class such as this w-as a necessity if our childron were to get a goocl 
learning foundation. Last year, when two of our four fi ret grade teach - 
ere were forced out of their positions at Bagley, not only was tlie road- 
ing roadinoss class done away with, but the 18 children I had had for 
that class were forced into a rogular riist grade of an unbelievable 
class size of 34. 

An unoflicial opinion of this committee was that bias and prejudice 
^vero prominent throughout the district. At times the low expecta- 
tions of decisionmakers toward the achievements of the students in 
the seven identified schools was contagious. It influenced the attitudes 
of principals, teachers, and oven the children themselves. 

Another recommendation resulting from the Seven Scliools Study 
Committee was that an individuul with assistant superintendent rank 
be hired. This individual would he charged with the specific task of 
upgrading achievement in schools currently below the national norm. 

The appointment of an individual by the committee was supported 
for the following i*eason — that the cultural pattenis of black chi Id i*en 
have been completely ignored in the educational system today. 

Since the cultui’al irattern and the educational piYrcess are insep- 
arable in providing sound instnictional programs, the newly appointed 
assistant superinteirdent should possess the background to maintain 
this balance due to his knowledge of the problems, cultural |>atterns, 
feelings, needs and fmstrations of black yoirth. 

At that time no one \vas charged specifically with confronting prob- 
lems arising from this imbalarrce. The creation of an administrative 
position to be held by someone who would understand black problems 
and would suppor't everything possible to erase inadequacies in the 
educational process was felt to be the key to dimirrishing discrimina- 
tion and moving black citizens into the mainstream of society. 

It was the consensus of the committee and many citizens that since 
this was such an immediate problem, the sooner a person was hired irrto 
this position, the better, and this person must unaerstand the problem 
in the Pontiac community. 

The follmving fall rrot only was the position offered to an individual 
from a different State, but when ho refused the position, rsalizing how 

I ' ’ n *•> r\ 
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ho was being used, it was decided that we didn’t have anybody in ouv 
ranks, any black official, that could qualify for the position. It was 
then decided maybe we really didn’t need this position. So the position 
was deleted, to 1x5 taken up at a future date, I believe we are still 
waiting for this date, 

The above arc some instances where money was spent for the pur- 
pose of obtaining recommendations on how to better the learning 
environment of children, but when it came to acting on them — some- 
how they were shelved, not to be acted upon. 

The sensitivity training workshop, conducted by Dr. Paige, which 
required all teachers to attend, but not the main decisionmakers, is 
another example of funds being spent without obtaining any beneficial 
effects. 

This training was to sensitize the teachers to the feelings of minority 
groups and to create an understanding and respect for others. In the 
middle of this training session, a majority of those present stood in 
support of a local black person. Dr, Purdue, to fill the assistant 
superintendent position recommended by the Seven Schools Com- 
mittee. The only reaction to this support was a smile on the part of 
one of the major decisionmakers present. 

Oral Laxgtjage Workshop 

Since time is running short, I will mention only one more program 
which did not attain its goals. This is the Oral tanguago Wo7’kshop 
which I attended. 

Funds in the area of $10,000 were spent for payment of attending 
teachers’ salaries. Teachere were shown innovative teaching materials 
and metliods to help stimulate the oral language development of their 
children. 

At the conclusion of the workshop, where we were lead to believe 
that many of these materials would be readily available, we were 
informed that each of the seven schools would receive only $500 to 
puichase material for all six grades. 

I am sure you realize how far this sum would go in today’s mate- 
rial market. When I wanted a set of workbooks introduced at the 
workshoj) and offered to purchase them myself, if necessary, my re- 
quest was turned down three times before it was finally approved. 

In my opeming remarks I stated that I had never heard a board 
meniber or administrator state that he was, in fact, discriminating 
against any school because of the racial balance present in the student 
population. 

While this is true, I can’t help but believe that there are some 
individuals in a decisionmaking position supposedly working toward 
the betterment of educational environment for all children in the 
Pontiac district that, in fact, are not doing so. 

/ / a Whitfield PTA meeting last spring, the busing issue was a 
predominant part of the discussion. When a school board member 
who was present was asked about busing and what was going to be 
done about it, he replied, “Yes, Bagley and Bethune are indeed a 
devastating and dangerous area and I will do all in my power to 
protect our children.” 

I would like to add at this point that for 6 yeare I made hundreds 
of home visits and daily drove up and down the streets of tliis so-called 
dangerous area and never had even one unpleasant n/oment. 

^ 233 
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I feel any person elected to a school board becomes responsible for all 
children, not for his children, not for his neighbor’s child, but for all 
children. He is not elected to the Whitfield scliool board, he is elected 
to the school board for the District of Pontiac. 1 can’t help but believe 
that anybody who would \ oice these opinions just could not hel]) but 
be influenced when it came to a decision that involved children from 
his home area and children not from his home areaj 

I just feel that this indi\-idual, being a main decisionmaker that he 
is, often steps into this role of thinking what is best for his own chil- 
dren, not what is best for all children, and they are his responsibility. 

Previously I stated if it hadn’t been for Federal funds, Bagley 
would have continued to be under supplied. Federal funds have been a 
great asset to black areas. Conummity school programs have increased 
interest and skills on the part of some children and the community. 

But they, too, have areas which could be improved. I have taught 
both adults and children, so I know that it usually takes about 4 weeks 
before a program really gets started, before the parents really start 
coining in. Then things would go along great. We would have good 
attendance, enthusiasm , and we would start working. 

Then, in a few months, the funds would run out and we would stop 
and wait and wait. Then our funds would come back again and we 
would start all over again. After a few sessions of this, the parents 
become disillusioned and uninterested — not so much uninterested, but, 
I think, discouraged, because they would just get started with some- 
thing and it was taken away. 

Headstart is another example of this. I have been a Headstart 
teacher many times. Often money would not come in officially until 
Wednesday or Friday, and the program was scheduled to start on the 
following Monday, and then people would say, “I just can’t under- 
stand why Headstart doesn’t liave the best teachers in the district.” 
Well, not many people can afford to sit around and wait for something 
like this. Many people have to go out and get what they can. 

Fkdeual- Funded Programs 

As a result of these situations, many peoi)le have become leary of 
Federal-funded programs from both angles, from the part of a teacher 
wondering, “Gee, will I have a job next week or not,” or from the 
students, whether it be an adult or a child, they wonder, “If I start in 
this course and I really work, will it be here next month when I come 
back or will I have to stop and wait and start all over again?” 

Section ;1 is a perfect example of decisionmakers not having knowl- 
edge about current programs. Section 8 promised many people not 
only a job, but training for a future better job. 

Though it was funded for 2 year's, curiently it has been stopped, 
stai’ted up slightly, but who knows when it will really become the 
program it was before. 

MHien we went to Lansing lust year to pi’otcst over the possible 
cutting of these funds, I must admit I was really shocked when I got 
11101*0 to find out that some of the legislators, main decisionmakei's wlio 
were on the appropriations committee, when asked, did not even know 
w’hat Section 8 money Avent for and they were the ones to decide where 
it would be cut and how much. 

I might add that one of these individuals I'epi’esents Pontiac. 
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In conclusion, I want to state tliat I feel it is the riglitof all children 
to receive equal educational opportunities. I do not fed that in the 
past this was being done. 

Perhaps with the beginning of a. new school year, with renewed 
interest and enthusiasm on the part of parents, teachers, and citizens, 
wo will finally attain this. 

I would also like to add that I feel a good education for children 
docs not just involve academics, I think today in the United States, 
we arc faced with many difierent kinds of people and societies and 
the children must be provided the opportunities to giow up, go to 
school with, know and work with and under these children, and that 
if busing is the way for them to get this opportunity, then that is the 
way they will have to get it until open housing is really in fact open 
housing. 

Thank you. 

Senator 'Moxdale. Thank you very inucli for a most useful statement. 



PRI01‘ARIOI) STATEMENT OF MRS, PATRICIA .lOIIXSOX 



Reforo beginning my testimony I want to state that I linve never heard an 
administrator or school hoard memhor openly state Ids or Iilm’ intention to dis- 
erindnnte ngainst Bngley or any otlKM* of the seven Title One schools. Moreover, 
I Imve never heard of a decision being intlueiuvil nnfavornldy heca'.ise a .schooEs 
student population consisti‘d of a majority of hlaelc and/or low income families. 
However, it is iny l)elief that these seliools were discriminated against and tlint 
we did not reeeivi' e(pm! oi)i)ortnnities to create a good learning environment for 
(mr cliildren. Tlu* follrwing statements made l)y me are l)ased on my own per.sonnl 
eonelnsions and opinions as a re.snlt of six years as a kindergarten teaclier at 
Ihigley Seliool in tlie Selmol I)isti‘ict of tlie City of Pontiac. 

In tile time uvnilalile to me I will attempt to relate experiences in several areas 
so yon may olitain a wide view of wlint went on rn tlier tlian concentrate on one 
siiedllc area of onr prolilem. 

Daring my Urst yenr.s at Ragley we did not receive adocpiate suplilies and 
materials to work witli onr eldldren. For example, no orange crayons until nlmo.st 
tile end of Octolier — altliongli according to tlie lielping teaclier tliey were readily 
avnilalde to otlier seliools. Xow tliis may not seem important to some people, but 
try lieing a kindergarten tenelier doing a color, a fall, and a Ilalloween unit 
(fiiiida mental teacliing milts for kindergarten .students) under tlie.se conditions. 
I iniglit eite anotlier instaiKi' of inadeipiate siiplilies tliat took place 4 years ago. 
We were told new liooks would lie used tli(' following year iirtlie di.striot. Instead 
of 1 icing allowed to keep onr old 1 looks until tlie new ones arrived, tliey were 
ijiirned. 

I When we arrived tlie following fall to .start classes we were greeted witli empty 
hielves. A result of tliis was an inadecpiate supply of material.s — sometimes only 

1 looks to ii.se. witli a science group of 10 to 30 cliildren. Elscwliere in tlie sy.stein 
tills great sliortage was not experienced. At one time wlieii I requested various 
teaeliiiig .supplie.s I felt wert‘ essential I was askiMl “Can’t yon do an adequate 
job witli wliat ,voii have?’’ In my opinion tliis was tlie underlying pliilosopliy 
toward onr .school. In otlier words, iiian.v of tlie decision makers felt that onl.v an 
ado(piate job was all tliat slidiild lie necessar.v in dealing witli onr cliildren at 
Ragle.v. I feel that a ?ao?r rliaii adecpiale job should he the goal for anyone 
working with cliildren. A superior opportunity .slionld and iiinst lie provided for 
all cliildixMi if tliey are to coinpeto siiccessfiilly in today’s society. I mu.st admit 
tliat ni.v room nia.v not liave look niidersupplied, lint tlii.s was due to exiionditnres 
on Illy liart for articles I felt wore essential for the learning process of tlie. 
chililren. Wlien officials were questioned about the surplus of supplies in some 
all^wliite seliools in tlie city of Pontiac tlie answer often came liaek that tlirougli 
fmid-rnising activities tlie parents iiad pimdiased tlie supplie.s. For a time we 
al.so liad fuml-rnising activities at Bagley tlirougli tlie aid of ii terrific parent 
group wliich worked wholeheartedly townnl liettering the eomlitions of onr clnss- 
rooiii and pln.vgroniid. Some of onr mtivities were a fair, several linki' snle.s, and 
even a Cliristnm.s toy party, all of whieli wore coninion finul-raising nctivitie.s in 
.some all-white schools. However, ia my tliird year niy kindergarten parent group 
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liilving fund-raising activities on the basis that it was 
hf onf uri ^r ^ i'l>— how could it be comimuKled 

inallv sM^N. f , ^>Jrngged about, and then when another area 

that HiP«? n^ru. •‘*'’''“-■"'’'‘-‘*■1“ tlifough the same method have it discovered 
IvorV! f 'voye against school policy. Inevitably, the parents who had 

n;T-ih \ “ i" ‘ 1 ‘-■o"ti‘ibnte to the limited resources of fheir school bocaine 

disdlusioued and even embittered. u--uiihl 

sti?t',I'thm ‘”1 fl'*-’ foh't; of imrent participation. I would like, to 

state that it angeis mo when I eontmually hear the terms “uninterested parent.s 
do-nothings,” ete. u.sed by the publie when referring to parents in an aren 

thorp I ■’’"•‘-'''ts at Bngley I ean state as faet 

1 ,.. li»l>o.ssH)lo to receive greater parent Interest and support. All I 

had to do avns eall or write a note nnd parents would show np to help, whether 
u wns to wrap iny Chri.stmas gifts for the children, go on n school trip, or to 

'h ,f ' reinforcement in special sklll.s. I might add 

ilint I nhyays had n niininmm of 10 i>n rents on every school trip I made 

It has been only in the past few years that Baglcy linnlly started to receive 
some of the necessary teaching materials and this wns due onlv to the fact that 
we started receiving Federal funds. 

over-crowding in our elassrooins whih? on 
the other side of town (dasses were operated often at l)elow average nnd arrange- 
ments eould have easily heen made to (*ven out the situation. Kxnmples of thi.s 
are ; 

Lust year at Bagley due to a cut Imck in iK-rsonncl two of onr four flr.st grade 
teachers were forced to move out of tlieir positions, leaving hehind class sizes 
nvernging 33-3-1 impil.s. On the otlier liand, first grade clns.ses at Alcott, an nll- 
wmte scliool, averaged 23. This .same year Irving, another nil-white school, had 
a first grade average of only 18 children. 

Bngley I averaged 32 ehlldren per .se.ssion, 32 in the morning 
and 32 in tlie afternoon. At McCoiniell, another predominately Black .school, the 
kindergarten ,se.s.slon.s averaged the same load. At the same time at Willis school, 
an nil-white school, the total st.udmit (‘iirollinent of the morning and afternoon 
kimlergarten sessions comhlned was 32. After .Tnnniwy, as a result of moving r, 
of the children to a first grade ela,ss, the class .size at Willis .school wns further 
1 educed to an uiilielievalile size of 12 in the morniug and 15 in tlie afternoon. 

Again during that .same .rear an Individual was assigned ms a fall time kinder- 
garten teaelier to Wilson school wliich is predominately black. The ela.ss .size 
began originally with l.S children in the morning nnd 22 in the afternoon. How- 
ever, school oflicials niled that this class load did not justify the need fora full- 
time teacher. As a re.suU. the 22 afternoon children were split up into the reninin- 
ing sessions. Eleven of tliese eliildren were ns,signd to this Individual’s morning 
clas.s resulting in a morning ela.ss load of 21), Together, then, with a morning ela.ss 
consisting of 29 eliildren at Wilson scliool, the teaelier wa.s assigned to a iiewlv 
created afternoon se.ssion of 22 students at Alcott school, wliich as I mentioned 
liefore is n wh'te scliool. To me tills is an e.vninple of liow class siz(> in a black 
seliool is increns(‘(l in ord(>r to decrease class .size in a wliite .sciiool. 

Tlie .school hoard and ndminlstmtion have spent a great deal of money, some 
of tlieir own funds and some /’ederal funda. The purported purpose for these 
expenditures lias been : 1.) Croc.te a lietter umlerstiindlng of eliildren, 2.) Create 
a sensitivity toward the feeliiig.s of otliers, and 3.) Introduce new nnd innovative 
tenchlng miiterinls and tecliii irpies in order to create an enriched lenniiiig 
envlrooiiieiit for all eliildren. In my o])lnioii, liowever, tlie.se acuions jiroved 
iiiefTeetive and did not snceessl.'nlly iittniii intended ol)jeotive«. The following are 
examples of these programs, the money spent, th'dr pnrpo.se and their uiteome. 

The Seven School Study Comiuittee of whieli I wns ti ineinhc'r was created for 
tile purtiose of making recoinmeiidation.s for tlie linprovenieiit of Instruotion 
through rending and language arts, comnnmit.v liivolveinent, and participation, 
nnd early childhood education. The respoiiHlbilltie.s of tills eommittee were, flr.st 
uf all, to design a Language Arts I’.'ogrnm, eHpeelnlly rending, tlint would he 
compreliensiva in scope nnd would fully eoordlnnte ad local, state, and federal 
resources that were nvnllnblo to tlie .seliool dlstrlet. Secmiidly, to investigate all 
fnetors ihnt alTeet tlie growth piittern.s of stndents in the identified sehools and 
tlien develo]) a iilnii to eoncentrnte tlie nvnilnhle re.souroes oil those factors over 
whlcli the sehoo’ district had eontrol and, finally, to dovelo]) a lisr. of recom- 
mendations to aecoiniilir.h tliese goals. One reeonunendntion that emerged was 
tlint each of the seven eleinentar.v schools should estnlilish one (or more) formal 
rending rendlncss rooms. This room would provide a step between kindergarten 
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mul gnulo one. In the full, cliildreii who were not yet ready for fornml rending 
instruetion would be plneed in this room, It wns understood that a ela.ss such a,s 
this wa.s nece.s.sary, a must if you truly wanted to provide children with every 
po.ssible opportunity' to create a'”soun(l learning foundation, La.st year when two 
of the four llrst grade teachers at Bagley were moved this not only did away with 
our readiness class but forced the 18 children identilled to enter this class into a 
regular lirst grade with an unhelievnble total class size of 34. 

An iinollicial opinion of this committee was that bias and prejudice were 
prominent through the district. At times the low expectation of decision makers 
toward the achievements of tlie students in the seven identilied schools wa.s 
contagious. It iiillneneed tlie attitudes of principals, teneliers, and even the 
cliildreii tliemselve.s. 

Aiiotlier recoinmendatioii resulting from tlie Seven Hcliools Study Committee 
was tliat an individual with assi.staiit superintendent rank be liired, Tliis in- 
dividual would he charged with the .specillc task of upgrading acliievement in 
scliools currently below the national norm. The apliointineiit of aii individual by 
the eommittee wa.s .supixirted for tlie following rea.soii — that the cultural pat- 
terns of black children have been comiiletely ignored in the educational system 
today. Since the cultural pattern and the educational proce.ss are iiiseparnble in 
providing .sound instructional programs, the newly appointed assistant super- 
intendent should iK).sse.s.s the background to maintain tills ha lance due to his 
knowledge of the problems, cultural patterns, feelings needs and frnstrntions 
of black youth. At that time no one was charged .siiecifically with eonfrontiiig 
problems arising from this iniha lance. The creation of an administrative posi- 
tion to he held by someone who would understand black problems and would 
support everything possible to erase imulequades in tlie educational process 
was felt to he the key to diminishing discrimination and moving black citizens 
into the main.stream of society. 

It was the eonsensus of tlie coiuniittee that this position was imperative and 
indeed one of the mo.st crucial of their rocommendation.s. Due to the urgency 
of the prohlem.s it was felt that immediate appointment of an individual familiar 
with the Pontiac .sitimtioii w‘as necessary. The following Inll not only was the 
position offered to an individual from a different state, but when tliis individual 
realized how he wa.s being used and refused the po.sition, U was stated that we 
had no black ineniher of our district that could (lualify for the position. It wa.s 
then decided that maybe the position wasn’t really needed. As a re.snlt the ikisI* 
tion was deleted and earmarked for discn.s.sion at a later date. 

The above are some instances where money was spent for the purpose of 
obtaining recoinmemlations on how to better the learning environment of cldl 
dreii, but when it came to acting on them — .someliow tliey were .shelved not to 
be acted upon. 

The sensitivity training workshop, conducted by Dr. Paige, whicli required all 
teachers to attend, but not the main decision makers, is another example of 
funds being spent without obtaining any beneficial effects. This training was 
to "sensitize the teacliers to tlie feelings of minority groups and to create an 
understanding and respect for others. In the middle o_ this trniiilng session a 
majority of tho.se present stood in .support of a local black person to fill the 
assistant superintendent position recommended by the Seven Schools Com- 
uiittee. The only reaction to this support wa.s a .smile on the part of one of the 
major decision makers present. 

Since time is running short I will mention only one more program whicli did 
not attain it.s goal.s. This i.s tlie Oral Language workshop which I attended. Funds 
in the area of ,$10,000 wore spent for iiaynieiit of attending teacher.s’ .salario.s. 
Teachers were shown Innovative toaehiiig materials and methods to help stimu- 
late the oral language development of their cliildreii. At the coiiclii.sloii of the 
workshop where we were lead to believe that many of these materials would he 
readily available we were informed that each of the seven schools would receive 
only .$r»0() to purcliase material for all six grades. I am sure you realize how far 
this sum would go in today’s material market. When I wanted a set of workbooks 
introduced at the workshop ami offered to purcliase them my.self, if necessary, 
my refpiest was turned down three times before it was finally approved. 

In niy opening remarks I stated that I had never heard a hoard iiiniiber or 
administrator state Hint he w*as in fact discrimiimting ngaiiist any .school because 
of the racial halaiiee pre.sent in the student population. While this is true I can’t 
help hut believe that Hiero are some individuals hi a decision making position 
supposedly working toward the hettermeiit of ediicntionnl environment for all 
children In tlie Pontine district tlmt. In fact, are not doing so. At n Wlillfleld 
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FrA meeting Inst spring tlie l)iising issue was a prcdoniinnnt part of tlie dis- 
cussion. Wlien a scliool l)oard ineniber wlio was present was asked about busing 
and wliat was going to be done about it, lie replied, ’‘Yes. Bagley and Betliune 
are indeed a devastating and dangerous area and I will do all in luy power to 
protect our children.’’ I would like to add at this point that for (> years I made 
lOO’s of home visits and daily drove up and down the .streets of ibis so called 
dangerous area and never bad even one unpleasant uioiiient. In my oiiinlon once 
,vou are elected to a position on any school board your re.sponslbilitv lies In mak- 
ing decisions that are be.st for all children, regardless of their race or where they 
live. I can not help but believe that any individual with this point of view would 
be unable to make an imparti::’. decision on proposals that Involved children from 
his own home area and those that did not. 

Previously I stated that If It hadn’t been for federal funds Bagiev would have 
continued to be under supplied. Federal funds have been a great asset to black 
areas. Community school programs have increased interest and skills on the part 
of some children and the eonuiiunity. But they too have areas which could be 
improved. Since I was a teacher in one of thc.se programs I know that it takes 
about four weeks before the adults reallr.e what is being offered. Then they would 
start coming and their enthusiasm was apparent. Things would progress on a 
good level for n few months, then the funds would run out. We would have to 
stop and wait to be refunded, then the process would start all over again. After 
a few sessions attendance would full off and people became disgusted. Another 
program was the Headstart Program. Many times the funds did not come in 
oflicially until n Wednesday or Friday and the program was .scheduled to start ti e 
following week. Then people wondered why the best teachers weren’t always 
hired. Not many people, can sit around and wait for something that might not 
come. As a result of this people have become extremely leary of federally funded 
programs since you never know If tomorrow you will have a job, or on the other 
hand whether your class will go on for another month or not. 

Section 3 Is a perfect example of decision makers not having knowledge about 
current programs. Section 3 promi.sed many people not only a job, but training 
for a future job. A majority of i)eople In the program were on ADC or receiving 
.some tyi>e of assistance. It gave peoj)le hope, a cliance to better themselves and 
their future. Funds ran out, even though It was funded for 2 year.s and who 
knows when It will start uj) again. Last si)ring when a grouj) of us went to 
Lansing to protest to our Legi.slntors over the possible cutting of these funds I 
was .shocked to discover that i)eoi)le on the ai)i)roi)rlntlons committee who would 
decide how much and where funds were to be cut did not even know what the 
Section 3 funds were Issued for. I might add that one of these Individuals repre- 
sented the Pontiac area. 

In conclusion I want to state that I feel it is the right of all children to receive 
equal educational opportunities. I do not feel that In the past this was being 
done. Perhaps with the beginning of a new school year with renewed interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of parents, teachers, and citizens we will finally 
attain this. 

Senator Mondalb. Both of you liave liad experience in the Pontiac 
schools before the court order requiring desegregation. 

Now both of you are in the school system wliile the scliool system 
has been integrated. 

In your opinion, which is the better system? Which offers the most 
liopc and opportiuiity for the school children or is tliere a difference? 

Integrated System Bet't'er 

Mr.s. Johnson. I would like to state, actually, being in the HKC, 
which is fiui.shed, but not finished as far as construction, it is a little 
difllcult to say, but as far as materials and things, and comparing to 
the materials we received at Bagley, not counting Federal funds, tliat 
there is a better opportunity. 

Senator Mondale. You base your judgment solely on the availability 
of materials, or do you think there is some value in having school 
children from different race.s and backgrounds in the same school? 
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Mrs. Joiixsox. Oh, I definitely feel tlmt, yes. Like I stated before, 
I feel tlmt education is not an education unless tliis is provided. I don’t 
tliink you could call a child fully educated, in 12 grades or college, if 
he has never learned about other people. 

Senator Moxdale. Mrs. Walker, would you take a crack at that, 
please ? 

Mrs. Walker. I a^ree with Pat iii essence in that the total educa- 
tion of a human being depends on learning about other kinds of 
lieople, and we hai’c these vicarious educations, when we study about 
China and Jipiaii and the Indians, and yet, right here in this country, 
in the same city, perhaps only a few minutes away, we have people of 
different cultures and backgrounds, but who have on destiny, one fate, 
and supposedly one brotherhood but who are afraid of one another. 

So I think that the children are receiving this in my school in that 
they have found out some things. For one thing, the black childi-en 
have found out that although there are whites, some whites who are 
not good students or academically gifted, and that there are white 
children finding there are black students that are. Another thing that 
black students arc finding out is that they have been cheated as they 
look around the room and see, on the whole, that the white students 
have received a better education. In some schools this is causing prob- 
lems as the black students see that white students can read better than 
they can, not all of them, mind vou, but s]ieaking in terms of averages, 
on the average, being honest, this is happening. 

So therefore, they strike out. Many times they strike out at the 
teachers, the building, one another, and sometimes at that white student 
because he is accessible. 

Rut I think now we will get the materials and supplies and the good 
teachers, and I am not saying there wei’e bad teachers in the past, but 
some of the woist teachers b^ack and white weie in some of the ))re- 
dominantly black schools, as well as some of the best teachei'S, We had 
moi’e of the woist. Thei’c are bad teachei'S in our white schools, but if 
yon want to I’elate as to who got, the woi’st end, we got the worst end. 

Senatoi’ Moxuale, Do yon believe the average child in the Pontiac 
school system will have a better chance now that the schools have been 
desegregated than hefoi'c? 

Ml’S. W.VLKER. I definitely feel that way and pray that it will be true. 

Senator Moxuale. Do you agree with that ? 

Mrs. Joiixsox. Yes. 

Senator Moxuale. Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart. Thank you. 

I will make a brief comment, not to delay the Chairman’s desire to 
get to his office in order to take care of some busine.ss, just let me thank 
you very much for coming. 

Senator Moxuale. Congressman Conyers. 

Mr. CoXAUiRS. May I say I have been much impressed by the testi- 
mony I have heard here today. I want to thank you. Senator, for invit- 
ing me and permitting me to join in these hearings. 

And the two teachers have, I think, added in a groat way to our 
insight and overview of the problem. I commend them for their cour- 
age to come hero and to speak as directly as they have to these questions. 

Senator Moxuale. It is very helpful. I am delighted you could be 
with us today. There is no question but what your insights into this 
problem have strengthened the record. 



It is amazing how little this country has looked at the problems we 
are looking at today, some of which are very ugly and unfair. If we 
can’t solve this prob.em, the promise of this country is far diminished. 

Senator Haut. Mr. Chairman, as we now have heard the final witness 
schecluied to be heard in the 5 days of testimony, I, too, want to thank 
Senator Monda.e for undertaking what is a big assignment. It is con- 
sistent with his I’ecord here in the Congress and his leadership in 
Minnesota. 

Issues Must Be Eesolved 

We have to recognize that our survival probably hinges in an im- 
poi'tant way on resolving the issue that, in its myriad aspects, is the 
underlying factor of the things we are talking about these days. 

As he says, if a nation, given so many warnings, is not to oecome a 
])eople at war with each other, it must net fail to heed those warnings. 

One of those warnings, one in a long series^ come from the Eisen- 
hower Commission on Violence. The Commission warned that we are 
threatened with the prospect of decaying, savage cities and armed 
suburbs. I haven’t heard anybody really dispute that proposition, and 
the consequences of it. You need no Ph. D. to predict that future. 

Here again we have limited tools at hand to relieve it, to turn it 
around. Tuday we have been talking about a situation where a Federal 
court has found that schools were segregated as a result of deliberate 
public policy. As I told the superintendent, you either fix it or forget 
the constitution, for ns I said, I saw no Mason-Dixon Line in the 
constitution. 

And there is nn answer, there is n national policy. We sny if it 
offends the 14th amendment we fix it. Now it is easier to say that than 
to get it fixed. Again, the tools are limited. We are responding to an 
inheritance of several hundreds of years of neglect and worse. But 
(he fact tliat we have very feeble tools to respond, and that the pros- 
pects of success may be beyond our generation e.\cuses none of us for 
not using the limited tools at hand, and in some circumstances, the 
yellow bus is that limited tool. 

Now, if you want to outlaw that, I think history will be very harsh 
on you. It is not magic^ but who has magic for an answer. Nobody. 
The bus under certain circumstances, is something available to relieve 
at least in part the deprivation of a cqnstitutonal right. 

Let us understand wliat we are debating when we consciously throw 
away one of the very feeble weapons we have to attempt to reverse a 
pattern of piling black on black and white on white, of deeper and 
deeper guilt growing decade after decade, until all of us together go 
over the cliff. 

That is what this debate is all about, we ought to understand it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondale. That is a very fine statement. 

This officially closes the heanngs on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity in Michigan and, of course, we will be going over the recoixi 
ve^ carefully to find out what recommendations can be made. 

One thing that clearly comes out of this, something which has been 
obvious to many for years is that this is no longer just a Southern 
problem, this is a nat;ional problem, and those who have felt it was 
different can disabuse themselves right away. 
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I hope we can come up with recommendations and provisions to 
set us on a i^ositive coui'se, because it seems to me that this could well 
be the turning point. 

We have done a lot of things mietly, we have passed fair housing, | 

it hasn’t worked. Even today I think I heard it as an excuse. 

Senator Hakt. That is the other tool we heard about. But “How ^ 

Long, 0 Lord,” how long. Just try and get low- and moderate-income 
housing into those suburbs and then you wull find out how long. < 

Senator MoNDAnn. They say, well, let’s do it through housing. 1 

Senator Hart. But in someboay else’s community. < 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. i 

The committee is in recess, subject to the call of the Chair. . 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p.m., the Select Committee was recessed, to ) 

reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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